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By ALFRED II, GUERNSEY, 

; time she has been engaged in an ever-beginning and never- 
ending series of petty conflicts upon the borders of her 
possessions in every other quarter of the globe; petty 
wars, in which little houor was to be gained by victory, 


Wirn the single exception of the ill-advised and worse- 
conducted war in the Crimea, England has for more than 
two generations wisely kept aloof trom the great military 
conflicts which have been waged in Europe, but all the 
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than entire success, Since 1854 she has, undoubtedly, 
greatly strengthened herself as a military power, but she 
has certainly not in this respect kept pace with her great 
continental rivals, Aod now when she is suddenaly in- 
volved in an affair, the result of which no man can safely 
forecast, she finds herself in a strange position. Her armed 
intervention in the affairs of Egypt has flung a lighted 
match into a mass of combustibles and kindled a flame, 
unless speedily stamped out, that may result in a general 


conflagration. To bring this Ezyptian imbroglio to aspeeddy | 
England has 


close seems to be the one thing to be done. 
looked over her army list, and finds only one man who 
has given proof thit he possesses even the promise of 
capacity to perform the work in hand. She finds only one 
man whom his warmest admirers dare to pronounce, not 
to say a great general, but even to have iu him the making 
of a great general, and his capacities have as yet been put 
to the test only upon the most limited scale. He has never 
commanded more than a handful of troops; has never, 
except as a subaltern in the Crimea, looked upon a great 
army, or seen anything more than a mere skirmish. 


success which has attended the small operations which he 
has conducted has been of such a character as to give large 
promise that hoe will be found competent for the most im- 
portant tasks which events may devolve upon him. So, 
at least, judge the English Government and the English 
people. This man is Sir Garnet Wolseley. To-day he 
occupies a place not unlike that occupied by Bonaparte at 
the commencement of his first campaign in Italy. 

Garnet Joseph Wol:eley, the son of a major of aregiment 
of infantry, was born at the ‘Golden Bridge House,” near 
Dublin, Ireland, June 4th, 1833. At the age of nineteen he 
entered the army as an ensign. England, or rather the 
East India Company, was then engaged in a petty war 
with Burmah. Wolseley served in this with so much credit 
as to.gainamed.l. He was then sent to the Crimea; was 
severely wounded at the siege of Sebastopol ; was made a 
captain, presumably for merit,at twenty-three, and received 
the decoration of the Legion of Honor, and of the fifth 
class of the Turkish Order of the Mcdjidie, whatever that 
may be worth. The Crimean war was scarcely over when 
the Sepoy mutiny broke out. Wolseley was sent back to 
India, and we catch faint glimpses of him at the siege and 
capture of Lucknow, and at the defense of Alumbagh, his 
name being honorably mentioned in the dispatches of the 
day ; he being also made a lieutenant-colonel by brevet 
in 1859. 

He must have manifested no little executive capacity, for 
in 1860, when the one-sided war with China broke ont, he 
was placed on the staff of the Quartormaster-General ; 
served through the brief campaign, and gained ‘‘a medal 
and two clasps."’ Of this Chinese war he wrote a rather 
interesting ‘narrative. We lose sight of him until 1867, 
when he was seut to Canada as Deputy-Quartermaster- 
General. Two years later he prepared a “Soldier's 
Pocket-book for Field Servioe,”’ full of exoel'ent rules and 
suggestions, in which be developed what seems to be his 
caitinal idea, that in warfare everything should be 
sacrificed to success, and that the thing to be aimed at is 
to make a campaign short and decisive. By this time he 
has come to be recognized as a man of resourca and 
action, and has risen to the rank of colonel. 

Thiogs in the British Provinces of North Amorica had 
begun to put on a rather questionable aspect. What is 
now known as the ‘‘ Dominion of Canada” had becn par- 
tially organized in 1867, More than 1,000 miles to the 
northwest of Toronto was the little Red River settlement, 
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most which can now be said of him is that the unvarying | 
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while deep disgrace would be incurred by anything less | with a population of some 15,000 souls, mostly half-breeds, 


| French blood being predominaut among them, I1t was 
| proposed to attach this region to the newly-established 
| Dominion. In the early Antumn of 1869 Mr. McDougall 
was appointed Lieutevant-Governor of this region, with 
| directions to proceed thither at once, assist in the formal 
| transfer of the NorthwesteTerritories from the Hudson 
| Bay Company, and as soon as this was done to assume the 
government. The half-breeds of the Red River settle- 
ment knew little of that Canada into which they were to 
be absorbed. ‘hey organized # provisional government, 
of which Louis Riel was made president, having in view 
an ultimate union with the United Stutes. McDougall, 
when within sixty miles of Fort Garry, was met by ao 
order from Riel, forbidding him to enter the Northwest 
Territories without speeial permission from the Special 
Committee of the self-constituted authorities of the Red 
tiver settlement. The Lieutenant-Governor went on to 
the fort, but was not allowed to enter, and went back to 
the American towo of Pembina, The half-breeds now 
had their own way; made prisoners of several bodies of 
loyalists, tried some of them by court-martial, and ordered 
one of them to be shot for having been “insolent” to his 
| captors. ‘It was necessary,” said Riel, ‘‘to make an ex- 
| ample, in order that Canada should respect the people of 
| Red River.” 
| This exeoution took placo early in March, 1870. The 
tidings of it aroused a deep sensation in the Dominion 
| and England, and it was resolved to send an armed expe- 
| dition to the Red River country, to restore the Queen's 
authority there. Colonel Wolseley was directed to draw 
up a plan of the expedition. It was highly approved, and 
the execution of it was committed to his hands. It was to 
number 1,200 fighting men, of whom one-third were Brit- 
ish regulars, and the remainder Canadian militia, Besides 
these, there were from time to time added some 400 roy- 
ageurs, to manage the canoes, so that in all the expedition 
numbered not more than 1,800 men, and ono woman, the 
| wife of an officer, who was permitted to accompany her 
| husband, 

From Toronto, where the expedition was organized, to 
Fort Garry, its ultimate destination, the distanca is about 
1,200 miles. The first ninety-four miles was by railway, 
between Lake Ontario and Lake Huron ; then came 53! 
miles by steamers through Lakes Huron and Superior ; 
beyond this a road of fifty miles had been projected and 
partly constructed to the little Lake Shebandowan, near 
the summit of the low watershed of the continent ; and 
thence the party were to go in bouts through a wilder- 
ness of lakes and rivers never bofore traversed, except 
by Indians in their bark canoes. For this long voyage 
more than 200 boats were constructed at various places in 
Canada, They were ggperally from twenty-five to thirty 
feet long, six or sever feet wide, each calculated to carry 
fourteen men, and four tons of provisions and other 
supplies, 

The expedition started from Toronto, May 14th, 1870. 
The voyage through Lakes Huron and Superior pre- 
sented no difficulties, There was, however, one slight an- 
noyance. The lakes are connected by the St. Mary's 
River, which here forms the boundary between Canada 
and the United States, In it is the Sault St. Marie, 
a series of rapids a mile long, not to be ascended by 
steamers, Arcund these, on the American side, a canal 
has been constructed. The ill-feeling aguiust England 
engendered by her attitude in the civil war had not 
wholly died out, and the American Government refused to 
permit the expedition to pass through this canal ; and so 
everythiig had to be unloaded from the steamers on Lake 
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Huron, carried overland for three miles, and re-embarked 
on other steamers on Lake Superior. At a late period the 
prohibition was revoked, except for articles declared to be 
contraband of war. 

On the 25th of May the advance of the expedition 
reached Thunder Bay, at the northern extremity of Lake 
Superior, where the real labor began. It had been 
expected that the forty or fifty miles of road to Lake She- 
bandowan would by this time have been made practicable, 
and over this it had been intended to haul the boats and 
supplies for nearly 2,000 men. Before long it was evi- 
dent that it would not be possible to carry the boats over 
this road in any reasonable time, and Wolseley cast abont 
for some other means of overcoming the distance between 
the two lakes, 

Lake Shebandowan lies 800 feet above Superior, into 
which it discharges its waters by the rapid river Kaminis- 
tiquia, which abounds in rapida, up which it had been sup- 
posed that no boats could be dragged. The commander 
came to the conclusion that this could be done, and set about 
the laborious task. What between poling and tracking, 
the boats were at length got up, and the first hard step in 
the long journey was taken. Fifty miles out of 600 had 
been accomplished, and on the 16th of July the boat expe- 
dition was fairly afloat. At the head of Lake Sheban- 
dowan is the Kashaboiwe portage, 1,500 vards long. 
Over this a broad road was speedily cut through the 
woods, and heavy rollers were laid down, over which to 
haul the boats, while all the supplies were to be carried 
across on the backs of the men by means of ‘“‘ portage 


straps "—bands of leather twenty-six incheslong and three | 
anc a quarter inches broad in the middle, tapering down | 


to an inch at the ends, to which long leather bands are 
sewn. 

“‘The long ends,” writes the historian cf the expedi- 
tion, ‘‘are tied firmly around the barrel or package to be 
carried in such a manner as to leave at the broad part of 
the strap a loop large enough to allow the head to be 


passed through, The barrel is then hoisted upon the back, | 
the broad part of the strap resting upon the forehead. In | 


this way almost the whole strain bears on the backbone 
and the vertebre of the neck. An Indian usually clasps 


his hands round the back of his head to help the ‘‘lever- | 
Our | 


age,” and in this way will carry an immense weight. 
men were at first rather awkward at it, but they got into 
the way of it very quickly, and before long would think 
nothing of a weight under which at first he would h.ve 
been unable to stagger. Our barrels of pork were the 
heaviest packages we had, weighing 200 pounds; flour- 
barrels, 120 pounds ; biscuit-barrels, 100 pounds. An cx- 


perienced royageur thinks nothing of a barrel of pork. I | 


saw one fellow—a slight and by no means strong-looking 
half-breed—carry two barrels of pork at the same time, 
and then he asked for something else to be placed on the 
top. It took us nearly the whole day to get our one 
boat and stu‘Y across this portage. We were new to the 
work, and the great heat rendered the labor all the more 
sovere,”” 

They entered another small lake the next morping. An 
hour’s row brought them to the height of land. Then aa- 
other portage of two miles, when they entered a narrow 
creek, shallow and choked with reeds, whose waters ulti- 
mately fall into Hudson's Bay instead of the St. Lawrence. 
In all, before their goal was reached, forty-seven portages 
were passed between Lake Shebandowan and Fort Gurry. 
The remainJler of the journey was made by almost inces- 
sant rowing and shooting successive rapids. From the 
time of the Janding at Thunder Bay to the ariival at Fort 
Garry was ninety-four days, of which forty-five were 


raining, and every man was wet through for days in suc- 
cession ; but the annoyances inflicted by musquitos and 
the like were the most severe of all the things endured. 
We have the following sketch, which may serve as a 
general picture of the daily proceedings of the expedition : 
“The scale of daily rations laid down, for the officers 
and men alike, was as follows : one pound of biscuit, one 
pound of salt pork, one ounce of tea, two ounces of sugar, 
one-third of a pint of beans, or one-fourth of a pound of 
preserved potatoes, and on these the men did as hard work 
as has been ever done by the men of any army. Tea was 
the only beverage. No spirit ration was served out on any 
occasion to officers or men, and to this may be attributed 
the almost total absence of crime, and the wonderful good 
health and spirits of the men. 
‘*The way in which all ranks worked—officers and men 
alike— was beyond all praise. ‘The officers vied with their 
-men in carrying heavy loads, and apart from the respect 
with which the officers were treated, a stranger could not 
have told an officer from a private. Their dress was much 
the same—sleeves rolled up to the elbows; arms, neck, 
and hands as brown as berries ; loose flannel shirts open 
at the throat, a pair of very dirty duck trousers tucked 
into moccasins, and a straw hat on red woolen nightcap to 
crown all; little remnants of uniform were to be seen any- 
where, except occasionally an odd forage-cap or two. The 
| men had in most cases patched the seats of their trousers— 
| which soon got worn out by continual rowing —with pieces 
| of canvas from empty biscuit-bags, and presented thereby 
| # most comical appearance. Up early, hard at work all 
day, rowing or portazing from five a.m. to8r.s., witha 
| short interval for breakfast and dinner, nothing to eat 
| but salt pork and biscuit, nothing to drink but tea, they 
yet looked as healthy as possible, and when, on August 
4th, they reached Fort Francis, on the Rainy River, half 
| way between their starting-placo and their goal, there was 
, not a sick man among them—they had no time to be 
sick.” 
| Rainy River— the outlet of Rainy Lake, and the main 
feeder of the great Lake of the Woods—is a fine stream, 
| 300 or 400 yards broad, broken by rapids at several points, 
| but having gencrally a deep, smooth current of about two 
miles an hour. The expedition, now conc.ntrated into 
one solid body, plied its oars lustily, making five or six 
miles an hour, between beantiful wooded banks, until it 
reached the mouth of the river in the Lake of the Woods. 
Hero came a canoe with a messonger from the loyalists 
of the Red River region, begging that the troops might be 
hurried as rapidly as possible to the settlement, where 
grave perils seemed imminent. 

It was not easy to decide what should be done, They 
were at the southern end of the lake. From its north- 
western corner to Fort Garry the distance was about 115 
miles, over about eighty of which thera was a road pass- 
able by carts. The remainder was a serics of swamps, but 
Wolseley was told that these were not impassable, and he 
was urged to make the attempt. The temptation was great, 
for by taking the route, instead of traversing the whole 
length of the Lake of the Woods to its outlet, the Winni- 
peg River, and going down that to Lake Winnipeg, a 
distance of 150 miles would be saved. But the accounts 
of this shorter route were so vague that the longer ono 
was chosen. 

This Lake of the Woods is by no means a delightful 
body of water. Its most noticeable feature is its peculiar 
green color, caused by a profuse growth of minute plants, 
in many places so abundant that the water has the con- 
sistence and color of pea-soup, and unless carefully filtered 
is wholly unfit for human use, The expedition sailed the 
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whole length of the lake, and, not without much discom- 
fort and some peril of losing the way amid the labyrinth 
of islands, reached its outlet, the Winnipeg River, in 
places three miles broad, winding in every possible direc- 
tion, and in its course of 163 miles descending 350 feet by 
& succession of magnificent cataracts, tumultuous cascades 
and foaming rapids. In all, there are about twenty-five 
portages where the boats had to be unloaded. On two 
days—August 19th and 20th—there were, within a dis- 
tance of a few 

miles, sixteen _—_— ~ ze a eee 
of these por- 

tages, varying [ 

in length from 
150 to 1,320 
yards. But 
all these nat- 
ural obstruc- 
tions were 
got over or 
around with- 
out loss of 
life or stores, 
though not 
without many 
very narrow 
escapes. 

On the 20th 
they reached 
Fort Alexan- 
der, on Lake 
Winnipeg, 264 
miles long, 
with an aver- 
age breadth 
of thirty-five 
miles, having 











WINNIPEG, CAPITAL OF MANITOBA. 


an area larger by half than that of Lake Ontario, Here 
the first detinite tidings were received of what had been 
going on in the Red River region, nearly a hundred miles 
away. President Riel had called a meeting of the French 
half-breeds, and endeavored to set on foot an armed re- 
sistance to the entry of the English force; but they took 
council of their fears, and would have no more to do 
with him. Wolseley, with his 400 regulars, sailed to the 
southern end of the lake, to the mouth of the Red River, 

down which 


meee they proceed- 


ed to the 

neighborhood 
| of Fort Garry. 
On the 23d a 
violent storm! 
sprung up, 
which delayed 
the advance; 
but scouts 
were sent for- 
ward, who re- 
ported that 
the rebel flag, 
emblazoned 
with the 
French fleur- 
de-lys and the 
Irish sham- 
rock, still 
waved over 
the fort. 
Early on the 
next morning 
the march 
was resumed 
through the 


\ 








mud. Soon the fort came in 
sight. No flag was visible, 
but the gates were shut, and 
guns could be seen mounted 
on the bastions and over the 
gateway which commanded 
the road by which they were 
approaching. For a few min- 
utes it seemed not unlikely 
that there might be a fight, 
after all. But no men were 
seen at the guns. An officer 
was sent around to the other 
side to see whether the gate 
there was shut. He came 
back with the report that the 
gate was wide open, and fugi- 
tives were hurrying north- 
ward over the bridge across 
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SURFBOATS LANDING SIR GARNET WOLSELEY’S TROOPS ON THE AFRICAN COAST IN 1873, 


LANDING STORES BY NATIVE BOATS. 


the Assiniboino River. The 
English marched in through 
the driving rain, and took 
unobstructed possession of the 
fort. It seems that Riel was 
unaware that the English were 
near until he saw them actu- 
ally within reach of his guns, 
when he took horse and gal- 
loped off toward the American 
frontier, 

Never was there a campaign 
so peaceful. From first to last 
not a shot had been fired, and 
not a drop of blood had been 
lost, except that drawn by 
the musquitos and flies. Still 
it was by no means an unim- 
portant enterprise, The com- 
manding-officer, in his address 
to his men, thus modestly 
sums up what had been done : 
**No force }:as ever had to en- 








THE ADVANCE-GUARD MET BY ASHANTEE PRIESTS, 


dure more continuous labors, 
and no men on service have 
ever been more cheerful under 
the trials arising trom expos- 
ure to inclement weather, 
excessive fatigue, and to the 
annoyance caused by flies. 
Although you have not had 
an opportunity of gaining 
glory, you can carry back 
with you the conviction tbat 
you have done good service 
to the state, and have proved 
that no extent of intervening 
wilderness can enable men 
with impunity to commit 
murder, or to rebel against 
Her Majesty’s authority.” 

In less than a week the en- 
tire expedition was on its way 
back to Cansda Colonel 
Wolseley was soon recalled to 
England, where his high 
merits received ample recog- 
nition, He was made a 
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Knight-Commander of the Order of Saints Michael and 
George ; he was appointed Assistant Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral at headquarters, and soon grew to be looked upon as 
the coming man of the army—the one to be called upon 
in case of a sudden emergency. Such an emergency soon 
presented itself. 

Early in the sixteenth century the Portugnese had 
established themselves upon the Gold Coast of Africa, 
where they were dispossessed by the Dutch. They were 
in time dispossessed by the English, who, as early as 1831, 
set up a * Protectorate” over the tribes inhabiting a long 
strip of coast, and extending for an indefinite number of 
leagues into the interior. The Dutch, however, still re- 
tained the strong castle of Elmina, with some adjacent 
territory. In 1872 this was sold to the English, and be- 
came a portion of their Protectorate. The native tribes 
had formerly acknowledged the sovereignty of the power- 
ful King of Ashanteso, whose capital, Coomassie, is about 
150 miles from the coast. A rather brisk trade had all 
along been carried on between Elmina and Coomassie, 
which were connected by road quite passable by ivory- 
porters, and the like. Mr, Hennessey, the new English 
Governor at Elmina, wrote at once to his Majesty, King 
Coffee, of Ashantee, announcing the change of dominion 
which had taken place, aud desiring a continuance of 
trade. The sable potentate replied that he was as well 
pleased with the English as with the Dutch, and was also 
desirous that peaco should be maintained and trade go on 
as before. 

But it happened that, some time previously, an Ashantee 
chief had seized upon three or four German missionaries, 
and demanded 1,800 ounces of gold by way of ransom. 
King Coffee thought that the new masters of Elmina 
should ransom these white men, suggesting that this might 
probably be effected by 1,000 ounces—say about $17,000. 
Much palaver ensued upon this and other matters. The 
manner of the English Governor was so deferential that 
King Coffve construed it as an indication of weakness, and 





began to fancy that he was more than a match for the | 


power of England. At last he sent word that Elmina and 
the adjacent region had of old belonged to his forefathers, 
and that he was coming to take possession of his ancient 
rights. He broke at onc into the English Protectorate, 
ravaging the borders, and putting the colonies on the 
coast in some peril. The British Government forth- 
with fitted out an expedition against the Ashantees. The 
command of this was given to Colonel (now Sir Garnet) 
Wolseley, who was raised to the local rank of major-gen- 
eral, and was also invested with supreme civil authority 
in the region where his operations were to be carried on. 
He was thus clothed with absolute power. He could 
form his own plans and execute them without trammel ; 
could wage war and make peace. 

No time was Jost ia his departare for Africa, in order to 
study the sitaation on the spot. Accompanied only by 
his staff, he sailed from Liverpool, in September, 1873, 
leaving his troops to follow him as speedily as possible. 
Before they arrived his plan of operations had been 
thoroughly matured. It was, in brief, to march his own 
immediate force directly northward upon Coomassie, 
toward which two other columns, made up mainly ol 
native levies, who were already in the field, were to move 
from the east and the west, with the intent of concen- 
trating near the capital, where it seemed likely that a 
stand would be made. As it happened, the concentration 
did not take place, The work had been done .by Sir 
Garn: t himself, before the other columns came up. 

Whenever there is a prospect of fighting the great news- 
Papers are prompt to dispatch special correspondents to 


| the scene, to observe and describe events as they occur. 
| Foremost among these correspoadents on this occasion 
| was Heory Stanley, of the New York Herald, who bad four 
"years before accompanied Napier’s Abyssiniun expedition ; 
had afterward led tue //erald expedition for the discovery 
of the whereabouts of Livingstone ; and was afterward to 
win a foremost place among African explorers, He was 
already on the spot when Sir Garnet arrived. His per- 
sonal description of the man is the earliest which has 
come under our eyes. He writes: 

“Sir Garnet Wolseley is the youngest general in Her 
Majesty’s service—not forty years old as yet —and as he has 
not risen to his present rank through interest, it may be 
assumed that he has shown himself an able and energetic 
officer. But this stately little gentleman, of proud mili- 
tary bearing, quick, bright eyes, broad, high forehead 
ardent temperament, a sparkling intelligence animating 
every feature, is the very reverse of my preconceived con- 
| ception of Sir Garnet Wolseley. If he had not been a 
| soldier by appearance, I should judge him to have madea 
first-class ‘special correspondent’; just the man to havo 
seized an item, and dared a general-in-chief to lay hands 
upon him ; just the man to have been sent to any part of 
the world to collect news. His eager eyes betray the in- 
quisitive soul and indomitable energy. The British Gov- 
ernment could have found no worthier man to whom to 
intrust the castigation of the Ashantees,” 

The troops did not arrive until late in December, 1873. 
They were not detained upon the pestilential coast, for 
| everything was ready for the march into the interior, and 
| the movement began two days after Christmas, The 
entire force numbered just 2,507 officers and men—a small 
| body to be sent into an almost unknown region and pitted 
against a monarch who, it was said, could bring 100,000 
against them, a number which was afterward found to be 
greatly exaggerated. Of this little army Stanley writes : 

‘There is no doubt of the capacity of the British troops 
to force their way to Coomassie against all odds. They 
consist of picked regiments—the famous ‘Black Watch,’ 
the Forty-second Highlanders, the Royal Welsh Fusileers, 
the Rifle Brigade, and a naval battalion of picked men. 
We may confidently back these against any number of 
Ashantees. The combined tribes of the entire West Coast 
of Africa could not oppose them successfully—bush or no 
bush, Their numbers are, indeed, comparatively few, but 
their diecipline is perfect, their pluck traditional, their 
heroic endurance undoubted. Their chief is a soldier of 
reputation and great promise; their officers are superb 
men, individually and collectively. ‘ Give them food, look 
after their health, and they will walk to Coomassie though 
every tree in the forest became transformed into an armed 
man.” 

The transcendent merit of Sir Garnet-in this expedition 
consists in the perfect preparation made for the supply of 
| the troops, and for their comfort on the march. In no 

single case do we find mention of an hou.’s unforeseen 
| delay for want of full rations ; and as there are in this part 
| of Africa no beasts of burden, everything had to be borne 
on the backs of men—natives levied for the purpose. Tho 
| single road by which the advance was made is only fifteen 
feet wide, cut through the “bush” for many a mile, Of 
this bush Mr. Stanley writes : 

“We had heard a great deal of ‘the bush.’ Here it 
was on either side, covering hollows, hills, slopes and 
summits, overwhelming the earth with its |uxuriance and 
density. Fancy an untrimmed English hedge fifteen or 

| twenty feet high, and scores of miles in depth, where you 
_conld see only an innumerable variety of brashwood and 
plants trying to overgrow each other, and you will form an 
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approximate idea of the thickness and character of the 
bush. Within the first few miles there are but few large 
trees to be seen; the whole is second growth. The 
native forast had been cut down, showing that ia former 
times this part of the country was pretty extensively cul- 
tivated. The road, running through a country gently 
undulating, was one impervious glade of Inxuriant Jeafage 
formed by commingling branches overhead, giving perfect | 
shelter from the rays of the sun.” 

As the expedition approached the borders of Ashantee 
the enemy began occasionally to show themselves, firing 
at a distanca too great for the short-range muskets, doing 
little or no harm, and being speedily driven back by a 
volley from the long-range ‘Snider ” rifles, or a discharge 
froma “‘ gatling,” whose hoarse rumbling struck them with 
special terror, 

The march was necessarily slow, frequent halts having 
to be be made to allow the supply-bearers to keep up with 
the troops. It was not until the last day of January, 1874, 
that the expedition reached Amsaful, twenty-five miles | 
from Coomasie, Here the Ashantees were found strongly | | 
posted in the bush; their numbers eould oaly be guessed | 
at, but they were "vaguely estimated at from 10,000 to 
15,000. The English moved upon them, firing with | 
perceptible effect at long range. The Ashantees replied | 
briskly, burning powder enough, but their bullets fell 
short of the mark, or were so far spent as to inflict only 
trifling wounds, They fell back before the steady advance | 





and human sacrifices. He seems to have been persuaded 
that the unseen powers would at the last moment inter- 
vene and destroy the insolent invaders. The thing specially 
prayed for was a violent rainstorm, to dampen the ammu- 
nitioa of the English, It seemed now that the prayer had 
been answered. A violent storm had sprung up during 
the previous night, by which the march was somewhat 
delayed, It was scarcely begun on the 4th when the ad- 
vance fell into an ambuscade, which cost them four killed 
and forty wounded. The column pressed on, amid slight 
skirmishing, until it reached the village of Ordahsa, eight 
miles from Coomassie, where King Coffee had resolved to 
give battle, he himself taking command in person, and 
threatening with instant death any chief who should give 
way without orders, Seated on a golden stool, under a 
shelter of broad plantain-leaves, he surveyed the field 
He soon learned, to his cost, that the rain had not im- 
Pairel the efficiency of the dreaded English rifles, The 
Ashantees fell back sullenly before the fire poured in upon 
them, It was not long before a stray bullet whistled close 
by the royal ear; and he bade his attendants to lift the 
golden stool upon their shoulders and bear him from the 
field. The whole army broke into rapid flight. The last 
battle in this Ashantee campaign had been fought, It 
had cost the English in all just seventy-one men, killed 
outright or afterward dying from their wounds. Far more 
severe was the loss occasioned by the pestilential climate. 
The whole march to and from Coomassie had been per- 


of their disciplined antagonists, stopping over and over | formed in what is denominated the ‘healthy season”; 
again, long enough to receive another volley, to make an | but in spite of every precaution to secure the health of the 
ineffectual reply, and then again retreating. This running | troops, more than 500 died from diseases contrac'ed on 





fight lasted for more than twenty hours—from eight in the 
morning till long after midnight. The Ashantee loss was | 
vaguely estimated at from 800 to 1,200 killed. Sir Garnet | 
Wolseley says : ‘‘ Upon the main road alone we buried 150 | 
of their dead, and as they manifested great reedlution in 
carrying off their wounded, their entire loss must have been | 
heavy.” The details of the. English loss are singular — | 
cnly four men were killed outright, but there were 193 | 
wounded, most of them very slightly, for only about half | 
a dozen are reported as having subsequently died of their | 
wounds. The brunt of the fight fell upon the Highlanders, | 
who had two killed and about 120 wounded. | 

On February 2d the army, leaving its baggage behind, 
pushed rapidly on for Coomassie. A kind of running fight | 
was kept up during the morning, but with little loss on 
either side. Village after village was passed during the 
day; all of them were deserted by their inhabitants ; but 
at the entrance to each of them was presented a ghastly 
spectacle, charaeteristic of Ashantee superstition. In the 
middle of the road lay the headless body of a young man 
or woman. The head was placed erect ; the face turned 
toward the direction from which the enemy were advanc- 
ing. The naked boly was carefully laid out; the feet 
pointing toward Coomassie. This was explained to be a 
powerful fetich, implying, ‘‘ Look at this face, ye who are 
coming toward our capital, and learn the doom that surely 
nwaits you.” 

On the 4th a letter was reozived from King Coffee, beg- 
ging the English to stay their march, and promising to 
comply with all the demands made upon him. He would 
at once get together the 50,000 onnces of gold-dust which 
had been demanded as an indemnity, ond as a security 
for the fulfillment of his promises he would deliver up the 
queen-mother and Prince Mensah, the heir to the crown, 
as hostages. The British commander replied that he would 
not halt in his march until the gold and hostages were 
placed in his hands, 


| tee capital. 





King Coffee had all along been busy with his fetichos 


the march from the coast and back again. 

The expedition pressel on its way. Before long a mes- 
senger with a white flag appeared, bearing a letter from 
Mr. Dawson, an English missionary detained at Coomas- 
sie, begging that, for the sake of his own life and that of 
his comrades, the advance upon Coomassie should be 
staid. The King, he wrote, had not returned to his cap- 
ital, and the whole army was in retreat, no one knew 
whither, 

The column kept on unobstructed, and as evening was 
falling crossed a broad swamp, entered a broad street 
lined with handsome houses, and stood within the Ashan- 
Coomassie had been described as a great city, 
with 100,000 inhabitants. It does, indeed, cover a con- 
siderable area, but is rather a cullection of villages, having 
an agzregate population of nof more than 20,000. The 
wearied soldiers laid themselves down to rest under the 
porticos or in the alcoves of the houses in the broad street. 
Darkness had fallen, when suddenly the light of a great 
blaze was seen in the dir.ction of the royal palace. An- 
other and another were soon seen in various quarters, but 
there seemed no danger of a general conflagration in that. 
loosely-built town. 

Sir Garnet, in his official dispatch, tells what followed 
the oscupation of Coomassie. He had at once written a 
letter to King Coffee. ‘‘I am,” he wrote, ‘‘in Coomassie ; 
and my only wish is to make a lasting peace with you. I 
have shown you the power of England, and now I will be 
merciful. Send me hostages of rank and I will make 
peace with you to-morrow on the terms already agreed 
upon. If either your Royal Majesty, your Royal mother 
or Prince Mensah will come to see me early to-morrow 
morning, I will treat you with all the honor due to your 
royal dignity, and allow you to return in safety.” 

To this letter no answer was returned. It does not ap- 
pear certain that it ever reached King Coffee. Sir Garnet 
proceeds : 


‘We occupied the town. Mr, Dawson was met at fall 
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liberty, walking through the 
street. I immediately issued 
stringent orders tor the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants and 
the safety of the town. But 
night fell almost immediately 
after our entrance, and in the 
darkness it was impossible to 
prevent some of tie numer- 
ous camp-followers from pil- 
laging. The Fantee prisoners | “ H NA 
had been released, and they | sill | & FRG iti " All Hi 





probably took purt. ‘The re- i 
sult was the outbreak of mgny ] 
fires, Captain Baker, the In- 
spector-General of the Police, 
and several officers, were en- 
gaged nearly all the night in 
putting out the fires, One 
native policeman, tuken in the 
act, was hung. . : 

“The whole scheme of 
Ashantee politics is so based 
upon treachery that the King 
does not either understand 
any other form of negotiations 
or believe it possible that 
others can have honest inten- 
tions. It became clear to me 
that a treaty would be as 
valueless to us as it was difli- 
cult to obtain. Nothing re- 
mained but to leave such a 
mark of our power to punish 
as should deter from future 
aggression a nation whom 
treaties do not bind, I had 
done all in my power to avoid 
the necessity, but it was forced 
upon me, I gave orders for 
the destruction of the palace 
and the burning of the city. 
I had at one time also con- 
templated the destruction of 
the Bantama, a mile and a 
half from the capital, where the sacred ashes of former 
kings are entombed. But this would have involved a 
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SIR GARNET WOLSELEY PROCEEDING TO HIS INSTALLATION AS GOVERNOR OF CYPRUS. 


delay of some hours. Very heavy rains had fallen, and 
I feared that the streams might have risen in my rear 
sufficiently to seriously delay 
my march. I therefore con- 
sidered it better not further 
to risk the heuulth of my 
troops, the wet weather hav- 
ing already threatened seri- 
ously to affect it. . 

‘“‘The destruction of the 
palace was complete. I be- 
J , lieve that the result will be 
a NY e-, ty ‘gy / such a diminution of the pres- 

vu tige and military power of the 

Asbuntee monarch as may re- 

sult in the breaking up of the 
- kingdom altogether. In any 

case, 1 believe that the main 
object of my exp dition bas 
been secured. The territories 
of the Gold Coast will not 
again be troubled by the wa- 
like ambition of this restless 
power. The flag of England 
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from this moment, will be received throughout Western 
Africa with respectful awe.” 

The burning of Coomassie took place within Jess than 
forty-eight hours after its first occupation, and the Eug- 
lish set out on their return to the coast. If King Cotfee 


had been versed in European history he might perhaps | 


have likened this hasty evacuation to the enforced aban- 
donment of Moscow by Napoleon, As the French could 


not endure the snows of Russia, so the English dared not | 


face the rains of Ashantee. Some such ideaseems to have 
occurred to King Coffee; but if it were so his hopes were 
put to naught within a day or two by the arrival at Coo- 
massie of a still stronger column from the east, who 
marched straight through the smoldering ashes of his 
capital. He tierefore opened fresh negotiations for sub- 
mission. 

When well advanced upon his return march, Sir Garnet 
forwarded another dispatch to the Government at home. 


A few days previously he had been overtaken by a mes- | 


senger from King Coffee, bearing assurances that his 
master was now anxious for peace upon any terms, Sir 
Garnet returned for reply that the Ashantee kingdom had 
been so severely punished that he could now afford to be 
lenient. The indemnity should still be fixed at 50,000 
ounces of gold, but if the King would pay down 5,000 
ounces, as a first installment, and as an earnest of his 
sincerity, the rendition of hostages would be waived, and 
he would be ready to arrange for a treaty ; meanwhile, he 
would halt for three days to await His Majesty's reply. 
Before the time was up, Ashantee commissioners arrived. 
They averred that King Coffee could not, on the spur of the 
moment, collect more than 1,000 ounces. Somehow, Sir 
Garnet has within less than a week come ¢o have quite 
new views as to the value of a treaty. ‘I thought,” he 


says, ‘that it was exceedingly probable that a little addi- | 


tional pressure might have indaced them to produce the 
larger sum. But I considered that the main point was to 
obtain the treaty of peace, and that, the money being im- 
portant chiefly as a proof of complete submission, the sum 
now actually paid down was a matter of comparatively 
small consequence.” 

The form of a treaty was drawn/up, and after some aag- 
gling on the part of the Ashantee commissioners, it was 
mutually agreed to. The main difficulty was as to theamount 
of the promised indemnity. Upon this point Sir Garnet was 
immovable. It should be 50,000 ounces, and no less, but 
the first 1,009 ounces hiving been paid, the remaining 
49,000 should lie over, to be paid from time to time in such 


installments as the Queen should demand. “I fancy,” adds | 


Sir Garnet, naively, ‘‘ that it is very doubtful whether the 
whole of the money will ever be obtained by Her Majesty's 
Government. But the payment of a few thousands pounds 
cannot be relatively of so great importance as the main- 


tenance of peace. I incline to believe that the danger of | 
the breaking up, to which his kingdom is exposed, unless | 


he is on friendly terms with us, will induce him to fulfill, 
with as much punctuality as he is able. the conditions of 
the treaty.” We do not learn that King Coffee has made 
defanlt in the payment ‘‘on demand” of the remaining 
installments, and for the very good reason that no such 
demand appears ever to have been made, The 1,000 
ounces actually paid dil not go very far toward defray- 
ing the expenses of the Ashantee expedition. More than 
ten times as much was voted by Parliament to Sir Garnet 
alone as a reward for his services. 

Still the treaty gives some not wholly insignificant ad- 
vantages to Englund, all of which resolve themselves into 
an incrense of her prestige among the tribes in this part of 
Africa, with the prospect of some additional trade in that 


| rience from none, 


| quarter. The main stipulations are to the effect that-- 
| **Tuere shall be perpetual peace between his Majesty King 
| Coffee Calcali of Ashantee, and her Majesty Queen Vic- 
‘toria of England, and their respective subjects. The 
| King of Ashantee shall pay an indemnity of 50,000 ounces 
| of gold, in such manner as the Queen of England shall 
| direct. The King ronounces all authority over several 
specified tribes, formerly his subjects, but now the allies 
of the Queen of England ; and also renounces all claim to 
| Elmina, and to tribute from the tribes formerly connected 
| with the Datch Government. There shall be free trade 
between Ashantee and Her Majesty’s forts on the coast ; 
and the King shall, moreover, maintain a good road, 
| fifteen feet wide, through the bush between Coomassie 
; and the river which forms the boundary of his kiogdom.” 
And finally, ‘‘ King Coffee, in order to prove the sincerity 
| of his friendship for Queen Victoria, promises to use his 
best endeavors to check the practice of human sacrifices, 
with a view of hereafter putting an end to it altogether, 
| as this practice is repugnant to the feelings of all the 
Christian nations.” 
| The remainder of the march back to the coast was 
| rapid and unobstructed. The troops were re-embarked 
| for England before the unhealthy season had fairly com- 
| meneed. For his conduct in command of the expedition, 
| Sir Garnet received from Parliament a grant of £25,000, 
“for his courage, energy and perseverance.” He was 
made a Knight Commander of the Bath, and was placed 
in command of all the ‘‘auxilary forces.” The City of 
London presented him with a splendid sword, valued at a 
hundred guineas, together with the freedom of the city. 
Early in 1875 a project was broached for a confederatio) 
of Cape Colony and all the other British possessions in 
South Africa, somewhat after the model of that of the 
confederate Dominion of Canada. Sir Garnet was sent to 
| Natal, as Governor of that growing colony, and also to 
advise upon important points connected with the man- 
agement of native affairs, and the best form of defensiv: 
operations ; for, what with one thing and another, affairs 
in that quarter had come io wear an ominous aspect, His 
views do not appear to have met the approbation of the 
colonists at the Cape nor those of the Administration at 
home, At all events, he was soon recalled, only about six 
months elapsing between the time of his departure from 
England and his return in October, 1875. He, however, 
remained in the command of the auxiliary force, with ap 
parently little or nothing to do, until November, 1876, 
| when he was appointed to the merely nominal position 
of a member of the Council of India. At this period he 
turned his attention somewhat to literature. We find 
mention of a novel by him entitled ‘‘ Marley Castle,’ 
which attracted little notice. He also published two 
clever magazine articles upon military topics: ‘‘ France as 
a Military Power,” and ‘‘ England as a Military Power in 
1854 and in 1878.” The latter article contains some sharp 
criticism, and many sound suggestions as to the defects in 
| the military administration and the means of remedying 
} them. Thus: 
| England has had many warnings and several hair- 
| breadth escapes from calamity, but we have learned expe- 
We can only be saved from the fire of 
| war by our national fire-engines, the army and navy. 
When danger approaches we realize this, but during 
| spell of profound peace we langh at the dangers we have 
| escaped, and we scoff at those which foreseeing men tel! 
us may be in store forus. . . . . » When danger is 
upon us, when an angry country insists upon our Ministry 
| vi idicating its insulted honor by foree of arms, the soldier 
is sent for and his opinion requested ; but until then his 
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views are decried as foolish, and the warnings he dares to 
utter are neglected with undisguised scorn. As individ- 
uals, we insure our lives, our ships, our houses, etc. 
against various risks ; but, as a nation, we take no trouble 
to insure our empire against disasters of the most serious 
nature, . . . . « « Our fleet is now propelled by 
steam, so it cannot keep the sea unless we have coaling- 
stations in every ocean. But unless these coaling-places 
are fortified they can be of no use during war. Year after 
year the vital importancs of erecting works to protect 
those stations has been urged by soldiers upon successive 
administrations, but they still remain at the mercy of the 
first enemy's ironclad that reaches them.” 

When this article was written, carly in 1878, England 
had just escaped from the imminent peril of a war with 
Russia, growing out of her war with Turkey. But a like 
peril might again be incurred at any moment, Apropos of 
thie, Sir Garnet says : 

‘To illustrate our present unfortunate position, I have 
only to tell the followivg story: When the Czar’s army 
crossed the Pruth last year, his ironclad squadron, which 
happened to be in European waters, was dispatched to 
America, evidently, in the first instance, to get it away 
from our fleet in the event of England’s having declared 
war, Let us consider what that insignificant squadron 
might have done against us, Being ready, coaled and 
prepared for sea as soon as the telegraph announced the 
declaration of war, it would most probably have started 
for St. Helena, picking up some of our finest steamers 
ex roue, Upon arrival at St. Helena it would most 
likely have found there one of the small English wooden 
wur-vessels belonging to our Western Coast of Africa 
squadron. Such a vessel would have fallen an easy prey 
to the Russians, who, filling up with coal, burning all they 
could not carry away, and having taken from Jamestown as 
much money as it could pay to save it from destruction, 
would steam for Simon’s Bay, where the same performance 
would be gone through, ‘There we have a small dockyard 
establishment, and almost always one or twe wooden war- 
vessels, All would be destroyed, as well as every coal- 
store in Cape Town. Every merchantman in Table Bay 
—and there is always a large quantity of shipping there— 
would be captured, and most probably burned. The 
game would then be repeated at the Mauritius, Aden, 
Bombay, Point de Galle, Singapore, and Hong Kong, 
whence the Russian squadron would make its way to 
Petropolovski, where it would be comparatively safe from 
our fleet. This is a practicable and feasible scheme, and I 
have no doubt that had we declared war it would have 
been attempted. Not only should we have then lost mil- 
lions of property and several small ships flying Her 
Majesty’s pennant, but the destruction of the coal-stores 
at these several ports would have completely paralyzed 
the action of our war-vessels in those seas, and would 
therefore have secured tle Russians against all danger of 
pursuit, It would have brought our trade almost to a 
standstill, for merchantmen now depend nearly as much 
upon coal as our navy does.” 

Even after peace had been patche] up between Russia 
and Turkey there was still a warcloud in the sky, It 
seemed nowise improbable that England would yet, for 
her own safety, be forced to take up arms for Turkey 
against Russia. In June, 1878, a treaty was made in 
virtue of which, suould Russia undertake further con- 
quests in Asiatic Turkey, England was to join the Sultan 
for the defense of the menaced districts, and Lord Napier 
of Magdala was selected to command the force which 
might have tobe employed. In return for the service thus 
provisionally promised, in case of need, the Sultan made 
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over to England the actual sovereignty of Cyprus, thus 
giving her what she had long coveted—a foothold in the 
Mediterranean, a sort of stepping-stone betwoen Gibraltar 
and Egypt, which tne Suez Canal had rendered an essen- 
tial portion of the ocean highway to India Nominally, 
indeed, Cyprus was to remain a portion of the Ottoman 
Empire, and any excess of revenue over expenditure was 
to be turned over into the treasury of the Porte, but no 
one dreamed that Turkey would receive a para from that 
source, 

In July, 1878, Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent to Oyprus 
with the sounding title of ‘Her Majesty’s High Commis- 
sioner and Commander-in-Chief ” in the island. To 
thinking men it looked as though this was a sort of honor- 
able banishment, intended to keep him from meddling 
with military affairs. His stay in Cyprus was brief, and 
we soon find him back in England, where he seems to have 
been in no good odor with the military authorities, or, 
perhaps, rather with an influential clique who controlled 
the ‘‘red-tape” department. But events had begun to so 
shape themselves that the Ministry were compelled by the 
nowise doubtful voice of the public to call upon him to set 
to rights things which had been for four years going on 
from bad to worse in South Africa. The Zulu war broke 
out in 1879, and was accompanied by disasters the like of 
which England had never known in that quarter of her 
wide empire. 

It would require a volume to clucidate the long-existing 
and deeply-rooted causes which led to that war. Accord- 
ing to the hitherto accepted English version of the matter— 
it grew out of the sanguinary ambition of Cetywayo, who 
in 1872 had succeeded his father as King of Zululand, 
maiuly through the influence of the neighboring British 
authorities of Natal, who had recognized him out of all 
the other numerousclaimants. He, it is said, burst into the 
Transvaal territory, over which the British claimed juris- 
diction, perpetrating innumerable atrocities. Redress was 
demanded in vain, and in January, 1879, Lord Chelms- 
ford, who commanded the British army in that region, 
crossed the border and invaded Zululand. The entire 
British force amounted to 16,000 men, European and 


| native, against whom Cetywayo could bring at least 


40,000 men, most of them fairly armed, not a few having 
a good breech-loading rifle. 

The British moved in three columns, by different roads, 
into an almost unknown region. _The columns were not 
within supporting distance of each other, and each was, 
moreover, broken up into detachments, one of which, 
having in charge a valuable convoy of arms, ammunition, 
and stores, reached a position known as Isandlana, where 
it lay waiting for another portion. On the 21st of January 
this detachment was suddenly set upon—taken fairly by 
surprise—by a Zulu force estimated at 20,000, and 
absolutely annihilated, the British loss being fully 600. 
They also lost the whole of the train and a stand of regi- 
mental colors. 

When tidings of this slaughter reached Englan1, it was 
regarded as a great national disaster, not 80 much from 
the actual loss as from the character of the enemy by 
whom it had been inflicted. A gallant British force had 
been utterly wiped out by a horde of barbarous Africans. 


‘We cannot even touch upon the various features of the 


war vow fully inangur.ted. Suffice it to say, that within 
less than three months the whole British force-was sup- 
posed to be on the very verge of annihilation ; and for all 
this the blame was lail upon the incompetency of its 
commander, and upon the Ministry who had placed him 
in command, Men began to ask, in no whispered tones, 
‘Where is the one man in all tLe army who has proved 











himself equal to such an 
emergency? Where is Sir 
Garnet Wolseley ?” We find 
the answer thus set down : 
“Jealousy of Sir Garnet's 
reputation had enabled a 
cabal ino the War Office to 
keep him at home. But, al- 
though he was not heard 
from, he was busy in studying 
the minutest movements of 
the campaign, and knew more 
of it in Loudon than did the 
actual commander in the field, 
Suddenly the Ministry called 
upon him to take the field. 
He reported himself ready 
for duty in a day, explained 
to a Cabinet Council his pro- 
posed plan of operations, and 
named the time and place at 
which he expected to win the 
decisive action of the cam- 
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paign. To his friends, who 
bade him good-by at tho 
steamer, he foretold the date 
of his return, and, as if in 
bravado, accepted an invita- 
tion to a dinner on a day six 
months later.” 

Invested with the rank of 
Lieutenant - General, he was 
made Commanuer-in-Chief of 
all the forces in South Africa, 
and also chief of the civil ad- 
mioistration of Natal and tho 
Transvaal, He reached Capo 
Town on June 23d, 1879, and 
proceeded at once to Natal. 
A forward movement of tho 
troops under Lord Chelms- 
ford had been begun early in 
June, but the movement was 
so slow that the force did not 
reach its objective point for 
&® month. Meanwhile, Cety- 





ASSAULT ON MOROSI’S MOUNTAIN. 
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SURRENDER OF CETEWAYO’S BROTHERS AND THEIR ARMY TO SIR GARNET WOLSELEY, avG, l4ra, 1879, 


wayo had made overtures for 
peace, but nothing came of 


them, He could not, or would 
not, comply with the terms 
demanded of him. He also 
kept his forces in fighting 
trim. As late as June 30th, 
Cetywayo caused a letter to 
be written to Lord Chelms- 
ford by a Dutch trader, whom 
he held as prisoner, usking for 
peace. But the trader, at the 
risk of his life, had added: 
“If you come, be strong. 
Cetywayo has 20,000 men.” 
On the morning of July 4th 
the English finally moved to- 
ward the Zula kraal of Ulundi, 
where Cetywayo was posted, 
and formed themselves into 
hollow square on the adjacent 
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plain. Here they were fiercely attacked by the Zulus, | land. The Zulu people have, over and over again, begged 
who charged gallantly upon them four times, but were | for the reinstatement of their captive King, Cetywayo. 


repelled by a steady fire, from which they as often fell 
back, the last time in disorder. The cavalry then charged, 


And now, after his three years of confinement, we are told 
that the British Government has decided to accede to 


and a rout ensued. The Zulu loss was heavy—some say | their request. 


800 or 1,000; that of the English only ten killed and 53 | 
wounded, 

Cetywayo fled northward, while Cnelmsford, as incapa- 
ble of profiting by a victory as of repairing a defeat, fell | 
back. Sir Garnet saw that he must take the whole affair | 
into his own hands, The result was that Cetywayo, now | 
deserted by his followers, was chased from one hiding- | 
place to another, and finally, worn out by fatigue, was 
captured on the 28th of August. He was sent to Cape 
Town, there to remain a state prisoner until the ()neen’s 
pleasure should be known. 

Zululand was now thoroughly conquered. The do- | 
minions of Cety wayo were portioned out into thifften dis- 
tricts, over each of which was nominally placed a native | 
chief, but he was under the control of a British ‘‘ Resi- 
dent,” and over all of these was placed an English Gover- 
nor-Resident. 

In England the result of this Zulu war was looked upon | 
as a great triumph, all the credit of which was ascribed to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, who became the popular hero, Of | 
the wisdom of his subsequent measures we are not in pos- | 
session of sufficient data to warrant a decisive judgment. 
One thing in their favor is, that they met with no approval 
from the colorial authorities at Cape Town and Natal. 

It is certain that there are two sides to the story of this | 
Zulu war. Of the one side, we have heard enough from 
English sources; of the Zulu side, not a word directly. 
Yet here and there a voice has been lifted up in behalf of 
these poor Africans. ‘Thus Lady Florence Disie, who has 
a wide personal knowledge of the Zulus, writes in the 
London magazine, the Nineteent/, Century for the month | 
of August, 1882 : 

‘Barely three years have passed away since the British 
army returned from its victorious campaign in Zululand. 
Its errand had been to destroy large numbers of a brave 
and galiant people, to level to the ground their dwellings, 
to waste their country, to hunt down and capture their 
King. Few who fought in that terrible struggle on the 
side of Might know why or wherefore they were called 
upon to sacrifice their lives; while those on the side of 
Right saw only their country attacked, their liberties 
threatened, and the King of their choice menaced by the 
invading army of the white man. In its tomb among the 
Blue Books slept the secret of the Zulu war. Immured 
from the public gaze lay securely hidden the story of am- 
bition ; for whoamid that populace who applauded as they 
heard of British success would be found to unearth the 
story of British injustice and cruelty ? Over the water 
wondrous tales oame speeding to British ears, They pro- 
claimed aloud the savagery and despotic sway ofthe Zulu 
King. Men listened, and accepted as truth the inven- 
tions of that policy which scrupled not by such means to 
clothe its actions in the garb of Necessity and Truth. 
ingland invaded Zaluland, and the old story of Might 
over Right was repeated—the old drama rehearsed with 
painful precision. Bat it was the struggle of the arena 
where the wild beast had been bronght forth to conquer or 
die. Fierce and desperate was the struggle. The valor 
of the beast had been under-estimated ; terrible were the 
wounds he inflicted in his gallant efforts for existence, 
and dearly did Might pay for her ultimate vietory over 
Right.” 

It seems now indeed that the British Government has 
in mind to undo ail that Sir Garnet Wolseley did in Zulu- 





| objects of his special detestation. 


Bat Sir Gatmet Wolseley yet remains the popular 
favorite of the English people; and now that the old 
Sphinx riddle of Egypt suddenly presents itself in an 
unc xpected aspect, the British Government turns instinct- 
ively to him as the only man who can help to solve it. 
This Egyptian difficulty, which has so suddenly come to 
an apparent crisis, is no new thing. As faras the Egypt- 


'jians (or Arabs, as they choose to style themselves) are 


concerned, it is the inevitable outgrowth of a desire to 


| free themselves from the virtual domination of powers 
| alien to them in race and hateful to them in religion. The 


army is the only nucleus around which an Egyptian nation 
can gather itself, and that army has suddenly fallen under 
the control of Achmet el Ourabi (Achmet the Arab), com- 
monly designated Arabi Pasha—a man of the purest Arab 
blood, claiming, indecd, to be a lineal descendant of the 
Prophet. 

Outside of his own country no man ever heard his name 


| until eighteen months ago, when he, being a colonel in the 


Egyptian army, headed a military mutiny, and forced the 
young and feeble Khédive to accede to several important 
reforms demanded by the soldiery. Not long after this he 
was made Minister of War, and became master cf tho 


| Khédive, who soon began to chafe under his domi at on. 


An ardent Mohammedan, the English had come to Lv the 
They had stationed a 
powerful fleet in the harbor of Alexandria. Arabi began 
to throw -up fortifications there. The British Admiral 
affected to consider these earthworks asa menance to him, 
and insolently demanded their disarmament, under pain of 
the bombardment of the city. This was scornfully refused 
by Arabi, and the bombardment ensued. 

So far as we can now judge, Arabi had a twofold purpo:: 
in view: First, to tempt the British to some overt act 
which should throw upon them the odium of opening a 
war, and thus fire the Mohammedan heart the world over. 
Second, to test the courage and fidelity of his adherents, 
the growing Arabic-Egyptian party. Those who take this 
view of the matter think that Arabi has imbibed the pro- 
found conception of Napoleon—that India is the true point 
at which England should be assailed—and that if he, the 
descendant of the Prophet, should unfurl the standard of 
a sacred war against these island infidels, all of the true 
believers, not only of Egypt, Arabia, and Tarkey, but also 
those of Turkestan and India, would rally around it 
and drive the hated islanders from the wide dominions 
which they have overrun. The English have, indeed, 
what seems to be a powerful army in India, but the bulk 
is made up of natives, and the lesson of the Sepoy matiny 
gives significant indications of how much worth the oath 
of fealty to the British Empress would be when brought 
into conflict with the hatred of race and religion. 

There are others, however, who give Arabi credit for no 
such far-reaching aspiratious. They look upon him asa 
mere adventurer, raised by accident to sudden notoriety, 
and soon to fall back into his former obscurity. What 
sort of a man he is, is the first problem of which Sir 
Garnet Wolseley has to seek the solution ; and this needs 
to be quickly done. Every week of delay is fraught with 
peril to the peace of the world. Such are the jealousies 
an conflicting interests among the European powers t!:at 
kindle a war anywhere, and there is no sure forecasting 
the extent to which it will grow, or in what manner the 
combatants will range themselves, Should Arabi be 
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speedily put down, the wheels will most likely be set run- 
ning a while in their old rats, Should he hold bis own for 
s time, aad, moreover, be upheld by the Sublime Porte, 
which is casting about for means of resuming in reality its 
nominal rule over Egypt, stranger things have happened 
in our own days than to find Russia taking upon herself 
the position of protector of Turkey against England, and 
looking toward the Indies rather than the Bosphorus for 
new conquests, 

Most likely before what we now write shall meet the eye 
of the reader, the question will have been virtually de- 
cided whether there is at present to be any real war, If 
there shall be, England seems to be shut up to the choice 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley as her commander. In that case 
the issue only can decide whether ‘‘ England’s only living 
general’ is, indeed, any great general at all. 


GONE HOME, 
By HANNAH MULLER. 

Ow, go and call my darling, wherever she doth hide, 

For I am weary waiting, watching for her every day ; 
You'll find her gathering wild flowers upon the mountain side, 

Or wandering, singing to herself in valleys far away. 
(io stand out on the hillside, beneath the hawthorn bloom— 
If you hear a wild bird singing, ’tis my darling coming home, 


Oh, go and call my darling, for the days are dark and sad, 
And all the world seems lonely—to me so long alone— 
I'm longing! oh, I’m longing for the voice that made me glad; 
My beart keeps beating, out of tune, for all its music’s gone. 
Go, stand down In the meadow, amidst the flowering broom— 
If you see the day grow brighter, then my darling’s coming 
homs, 
Alaa! I am forgetting, an evening calm and still, 
I watched within a quiet room, and all I loved was there; 
The sun was setting far away behind the western hill, 
When suddeniy the light was gone, which made my life so 
dear. 
You need not go to seek her, she never more will come, 
for I heard the angels singing for.my darling going home. 


THE GREAT EN DESHABILLE, 

Swirt relieved his tense and tragic moods by harness- 
ing his servants with cords—on one occasion he insisted 
on harnessing his learned and respectable friend, Dr. 
Sheridan—and driving them up and down the stairs and 
through the rooms of his deanery. Peter the Great 
sought to unbend himself by being wheeled over the 
flowerbeds and neat parterres of his host's garden in a 
wheelbarrow, as poor Sir William Temple found to his 
cost. ‘That accomplished diplomatist appears to have felt 
his chagrin at the failure of his Triple Alliance mere 
child’s play to his feelings at beholding the Russian mon- 
arch riding roughshod over the priceless tulips of Moor 
Park. 

Cardinal Mazarin is said to have been fond of shutting 
himself up in a room and jumping over the chairs, ar- 
ranged in positions varying according to the degrees of 
difficalty in clearing them. Of this weakness on the part 
of his eminence, an amusing anecdote is told, On one 
occasion, while engaged in these athletics, he forgot to 
lock the door. A young courtier inadvertently entering 
the room, surprised the great man in his undignified pur- 
suit, It was an embarrassing position, for Mazarin was, 
he knew, as hanghty as he was eccentric. But the young 
man was equal to the crisis, Assuming the intensest in- 
terest in the proceedings, he exclaimed, with well-feigned 
earnestness, ‘‘I will bet your eminence two gold pieces I 
can beat that jump.” He had struck the right cord, and 


| in two minutes he was measuring his leaping powers with 
the prime minister, whom he took care not to beat. He 
lost his two gold pieces, but he gained before long a 
mitre, 

Samuel Clarke relieved his theological pursuits in the 
same way, and on one occasion, seeing a pedantic fellow 
approaching, said to the pupil who was sharing his amuse- 
ment : ‘*Now we must stop, for a fool is coming in.” Old 
Burton, the author of the ‘‘ Anatomie of Melancholy,” the 
only book which got Dr. Johnson out of his bed two 
hours before he intended to rise, found his chief recrea- 
tion in going down to Folly Bridge, at Oxford, and listen- 
ing to the ribaldry of the bargees; ‘“‘ which did cleare 
away his vapores, and make him laugh as he would die.” 
Tonocent III., probably the greatest pontiff who ever sat 
on the throne of St. Peter, relieved his graver amusement 
of playing at nine-pins with the potentates of Europe by 
gossiping familiarly with an old monk on a seat at a foun- 
tain in the Vatican, He would listen for hours to the 
stories and pointless aneeJotes with which his humble 
companion, who had traveled a great deal, regaled him. 

The lighter hours of Bishop Corbet have been very 
graphically described by one who knew him well. His 
lordship’s favorite companion was his chaplain, Dr. Lush- 
ington. When the business of the day was over the 
bishop delighted to descend, with this faithful henchman 
into the cellar of the episcopal palace. Corbet would 
then doff his hood, saying, ‘‘There lies the doctor,” he 
would then divest himself of his gown, adding, ‘‘ There 
lies the bishop.” The glasses were filled and the toast 
was drunk, ‘‘Here’s to thee, Lushington.” ‘ Here’s to 
thee, Corbet.” 

The celebrated Dein Aldrich was the slave of his pipe. 
There is a story in the biography of John Phillips, the 
poet, which not only amusingly illustrates this weakness 
on the part of the dean, but gives us a curious glimpse of 
the free and easy way in which the dons and undergradu- 
ates of those days used to live, A senior student laid a 
wager with one of his college chums that the dean was at 
that instant smoking his pipe, that instant being about 
ten o’clock in the morning. Away, therefore, he went to 
the deanery, where, having made,his way into the dean's 
study, he explained the reason of his appearance at so 
early an hour. ‘‘Ah,” replied the dean, with the utmost 
coolness, ‘‘ you have lost your wager, for Iam not smok- 
ing but filling my pipe.” 

Of the amusements of Domitian, Suetonius tells a curi- 
ous anecdote. 

“‘At the beginning of his reign,” writes this delightful 
gossip, ‘‘the Emperor used to spend daily an hour by 
himself in private, during which time he was wholly 
taken up in catching flies, and sticking them through the 
body with a bodkin.” 

Goldsmith, Shelley and Macaulay would idle away whole 
days in romping with children. Of all the pastimes in 
which philosophers have unbent themsclves, perhaps the 
most extraordinary was that of Spinoza. He devoted 
much of his leisure to catching and training spiders, 
These creatures he would pit against euch other in single 
combat, laughing immoderutely at their manceuvres and 
carefully seeing that they fought fuirly. 

Godolphin spent all the time he could spare from 
public business at the cockpit. Nero uubent himself by 
constructing hydruulic clocks, and Charles II. by con- 
ducting chemical experiments. Prince Rupert almost 
lived in his laboratory, and to his recreations we are 
indebted for the invention of mezzotinto. 

It is curious to notice how men who have been noted for 
their polish and culture as writers or convcrsationalists in 
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FRANKLIN PIERCE’S FIRST CASE. 








their leisure moments found a strange pleasure in associat- 
ing with their inferiors. Prior, one of the most elegant of 
our minor poets, the companion of princes and diplomat- 
ists, constantly passed whole evenings in chatting with a 
common soldier and his slattern wife in a low pubuc-house 





PORTRAIT OF CETEWAYO, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH JUST TAKEN IN 
LONDON, 


in Long Acre. Thomas Wharton, the historian of English 
poetry, and a singulary refined scholar, was often to be 
found in sordid taverns joking and being joked. Porson 
and Elmsley had similar propensities; so also had 
Turner, the painter. 
forget politics by sharing the labors of their farm- 


servants; and even the stately Bolingbroke, as we learn | 


from one of Pope’s most delightful letters, was not above 
shouldering a prong. Byron’s principal amusement 
during his residence at Venice was shooting with a pistol 
at a coin in a cleft stick, and that pursuit he practiced 
more methodically than any other thing in his unmethod- 
ical life. 


HAWK FEIGNING DEATH. 


Dvrrne the first week of this year, whilst a little boy, 
about four years old, was playing close to the window in the 
hall of a large shooting lodge near Sheffield, England, a 
kestrel-hawk dashed right through the glass in to the room. 
It is difficult to decide whether it intended to strike him or 
flew at the reflection, on the glass, of a bird passing the 
window ; the latter is the gamekeeper’s supposition. The 
hawk was ciught in the room and put into a wire meat- 
safe, where it refused to cat. The next day, whilst two or 
three people were watching, it suddenly flew up to the top 
of the safe and seized the front wires with its claws ; after 
perching there for a short time it gradually allowed itself 
to slide round until it hung head downward, to all 
appearance dead. Unfortunately for itself, it did not close 
its eyes, the brightness of which caused the lookers-on to 
suspect deceit. They cautiously opened the door and im- 


mediately Mr. Hawk ‘‘resurrected”’ and made a dash at 

the door, but failed to make his escape, Although only 
| a last year’s bird it had to be killed, as it continued to 
| refuse food, 
| = 


FRANKLIN PIERCE’S FIRST CASE, 

Tur first step made by President Franklin Pierce toward 
distinction is thus related : One man had stabbed another 
in an affray, the knife entered the left side, below tho 
eleventh rib, and in consequence the injured man had 
died. The murderer was to be tried, and some tyro could 
| avail himself of the opportunity to defend the doomed 
man. The task fell to young Pierce, just then entering the 
| profession of law. The case was soclear that most lawyers 
of even more experience would have been content with ao 
moving appeal to the jury. Not so the embryo executive, 
who set about in good earnest, despite all evidence, to 
prove the man innocent, First, he adroitly managed to 
have the trial postponed three months. He then went to 
the office of a physician, and asked him if he would take 
a student, intimating hhis desire to pursue a course of study 
in physiology. The practitioner started at the proposition, 
but responded in the affirmative, and Pierce began to study, 
and he persevered for the intervening three months, taking 
care to make himself thoroughly conversant with the 
human frame, and charging his memory with all techni- 
calities, so thathe had every term at his tongue’s end, The 
trial commenced in the usual form. Three surgeons were 
sworn, who testified that the man thus pounded must have 
died of the wounds inflicted. At length Pierce was per- 
mitted to cross-examine the surgeons. He demanded 
what tissues and membranes the knife must have passed. 
The surgeons, who had not supposed it incumbent upon 
them to “study up,” could not explain; they were, of 
| course, positive that the victim was murdered and that the 
| prisoner ought to be punished; but under the closo 
| questioning of Pierce they halted and blundered This 
| prepared a way for the defense to make an effective. plea. 

He cautioned the jury against being swayed by men so 








Machiavelli and Barke delighted to | 
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ignorant that they could not even tell the names of certain 
tissues, and thence cunningly argued that the victim did 
not die of the wound, and that the prisoner was not, 
therefore, guilty of murder. Thus he won upon the jury, 
and to the amazement of all the guilty man was acquitted. 
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402 A WILD PAIR. 
THE DUKE OF ATHOL, 

“IT am gaing awa’, Jeanfe, **If my wife wad dee, Jeanie, 
lam gaing awa’, | And sae my bairns three, 

I am gaing ayont the saut seas, I wad tak’ ye to my ain countrie— 
I’m gaing sae far awa’.” | And married we wad be.” 

“ Whan will you marry me, Jamie, | “© an your head were sair, Jamie, 
Whan will ye marry me? O an your head were sair, 

Will ye tak’ me to your countrie— I'd tak’ the napkin frae my neck 
Or will ye marry me?” And tie down your yellow hair.” 

* How can I marry thee, Jeanie, *“T ha’e nae wife at a’, Jeanie, 
How can I marry thee, I ha’e nae wife at a’; 

When I’ve a wife and bairns thvee 7~ 1 ha’e neither wife nor bairns three, 
Twa would na wall agree.” I said it to try thee. 

*‘Wae be to your fause tongue, Janie, “Blair in Athol is mine, Jeanie, 
Wae be to your fause tongue! Blair in Athol is mine; 

Ye promised for to marry me, Bonnie Dunkel is where I dwell, 
And has a wife at hame! And the boats o’ Garry’s mine.” 

A WILD PAIR. 
By S. A. W 
Mus. Pompunrr sat erect in her armchair, her thin; ‘He gave the note to Meta, who was looking over tho 


fingers tightly enlaced, and her hard black eyes fixed ex- 
pectantly upon the door. Her ‘‘companion,” Miss Hil- 
liard, stood at a window, with compressed lips and a vir- 
tuous expression of countenance, as she industriously 
knitted at a piece of crotchet-work. 

A light step was heard, followed by a tap at the door, 
and there entered a very pretty and graceful girl, with 
clear, olive complexion and bright, dark-brown eyes, 

**Did you send for me, madame ?” she inquired. 

“T did, Miss Staffage, Sit down. I want to speak to 
y ou.” 

She obeyed quietly. 

**T have heard,” said the old lady, solemnly, ‘‘some- 
thing which very much surprised me—something concern- 
ing yourself, Miss Staffage.”’ 

The young lady looked inquiringly, but said nothing. 


“T see that you understand me,” resumed Mrs, Pom- 
‘*And I must say, Miss Staffage, that | 


phret, severely. 
when I engaged you as my granddaughter’s governess, | 
did not expect—could not have anticipated—that you 


could be guilty of conduct so very imprudent, to say the | 


Jeast of it, as that of which you are accused,” 

The old lady was excited. Miss Staffage, on the con- 
trary, was perfectly cool and self-possessed. 

‘*May I inquire, madam, to what act of mine you 
allude? I may then be able to understand you,” 

‘*You know very well to what I allude. A young 
person cannot be followed about the streets by a man, and 
ave secret interviews and correspondence with him, and 
not know that it will be talked about.” 

**Who told you that I had been followed about by a 
man ?” inquired Miss Staflage, with a quick, just per- 
ceptible glance at Miss Hilliard, whose eyes dropped de- 
murely upon her work. 

**That does not matter. 
ticed and remarked upon.” 

‘*Your informant must have been interested in this 
man and watched him closely, since I was not myself 
aware of his following me about,” 

**But this man has been seen walking with you.” 

“‘A gentleman did walk with me on one occasion, a day 
or two since,” 

“‘ And last evening—only last evening—he threw you a 
note over the garden-wall,” 


Sufficient that it Aas been no- 


wall, and she, of course, brought it to me,” 

**Don’t mix up my granddaughter’s name with this 
afluir, if you please, Miss Staffage. On receiving thi 
note you met the man at the gate, and stood there an hour 
talking to him, in the twilight, as you thought, unob- 
served,” 

**T stood there not quite two minutes, 
dozen words to the gentleman.” 

** What business had you to speak to him at all in such 
a manner? <A gentleman could have visited you in the 
house. And now, Miss Staffage, I feel it my duty to de- 
mand an explanation of such conduct. I desire to know 
who and what this person is, and what business he had 
with you ?” 

*‘T do not know who the gentleman is. He is a perfect 
stranger to me,” said the young lady, coolly. 

Mrs. Pomphret stared at this avowal, and Miss Hilliard 
rolled her eyes deprecatingly to heaven. 

**And yet you talked to him—walked with him.” 

**Tt was in the heavy rain of Thursday. The gentleman 
overtook me about half way from the town and offered the 
shelter of his umbrella, which I, of course, accepted,” 

**IT do not see why you should have felt yourself obliged 
to accept such an attention from a stranger.” 

“I did not choose to have my new hat spoiled by the 
rain,” she answered, composedly. 

** Had you ever before seen this man ?”’ 

‘** Never.” 

** But he had been following you, and staring at you in 
church and in all public places. You must have observed 


» 


lt. 


I spoke about a 


*“‘T am so accustomed to being stared at that I don’t 
generally notice it,” she said, carelessly. 

Miss Hilliard gave a sniff. 

** Before J would express such an opinion of my own at- 
tractions !”’ said she, compressing her lips and shaking her 
head. 

** You will be spared the necessity,” retorted Miss Staf- 
faze; and the ‘“companion’s” little beadlike eyes 
shapped venomously. 

Mrs. Pomphret interposed. 

** You have not explained this man’s visit last evening.” 

**¥ am quite willing, if it interests you. In the rain on 
' Thursday, the better to hold up my dress, I had drawn off 











A WILD PAIR. 


my wet glove, and with it my ring.” She held up her 
haod, and displayed a ruby ring on her finger. ‘I 
missed it almost immediately, and proposed turning back 
to look for it, but it was raining too heavily. I did search 
next morning, but in vain. That evening, as I was in the 
garden with Meta, the gentleman passed and gave her a 
note for me, without address, as he did nof know my 
name, simply informing me that, in returring through the 
rain, he had searched for and found the ring, and desired 
to know how he should safely return it tome. The best 
and easiest way was to go myself to the gate and receive 
it, and thank him for the trouble he had taken.” 

Mrs. Pomphret puckered up her lips and looked doubt- 
ful. 

Miss Hilliard smiled sarcastically, and gave an incred- 
ulous sniff. 

‘* Miss Staffage, are you not aware how very imprudent 
it is to hold such intercourse with a stranger ?” 

‘“‘T know that most people would consider it so ; but I 
have confidence in myself, and don’t trouble myself about 
other people’s opinion.” 

‘The man may be a thief—a murderer.” 








‘*He impresses me as a gentleman.” 

‘*Do you propose, if I may inquire, to keep up this | 
acquaintance ?” inquired the old lady, severely. 

‘Certainly not; I have recovered my ring and am | 
eatisfied,” | 

“But le may seek to do 80,” 

‘Then he must obtain a proper introduction,” she | 
answered, carelessly. 

A pause ensued, 
yawn as she gazed from the window. 
stared at her with a puzzled air, 

‘‘Have you anything more to say, madam ?” inquired 
the young lady, at length. 

“T have this tosay, Miss Staffage: I am willing to | 
overlook your conduct in this instance on one condition | 
only, which is, that it is not repeated, If ever you recog- 
nize or speak to this man again, I, of course, shall not 
consider it proper to have you remain under my roof.” 

“T do not expect to remain here, madam.” 

“« What ?” 

‘In two weeks my term of engagement will be ended. | 
I shall then leave ; and if you will agree to my going 
before then I shall bo very glad.” | 

“But I thought you intended remaining another | 


' 


Miss Staffage suppressed a slight | 
Mrs. Pompbhret 


year ?” 
" “Not, certainly, after the insult to which I have this | 
day been exposed,” | 

“But I understood that youhaveno home. Where will 
you go to ?” 

“That concerns myself only.” 

“We can guess,” said Miss Hilliard, with a sneer, 

Miss Staffage took no notice of this speech except by 
the slightest possible expression of disgust. 

** You are welcome to go,” broke in Mrs. Pomphret, an- 
grily. ‘*And the sooner the better, perhsps. I should 
not have thought of keeping you a day longer but from 
compassion.” 

‘‘And because of Meta’s improvement in French and 
music, to say nothing of the impossibility of obtaining 
another governess at so low a salary,” said Miss Staffage, 
with perfect. coolness and composure, and she even smiled 
—a smile of careless contempt—as she quietly walked out 
of the room, stopping to caress the little dog which fawned 
on her as she passed. 

“That is the strangest, most unmanageable girl that I 
have ever met with in the course of my life,” was Mrs, 
Pomphret’s comment, as the door closed on her, while ber 
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companion shook her head slowly, and murmured : ‘‘ She 
will never come to any good, depend upon it.” 

Once in her own room, Miss Staffage seated herself in a 
rocking-chair, and lapsed into a thoughtful mood. It was 
curious to observe the various expressions that flitted 
across her face, First, there was a look of utter disgust 
and contempt; then came a flush of indignation, suc- 
ceeded by a thoughtfulness that deepened to sadness; and 
finally, a slow moisture gathered in her eyes, and two tears 
trembled on the long lashes, 

She felt so utterly alone in the world, this girl of 
twenty. Her father had been an army officer, and her 
childhood had been passed in following him about from 
one station to another, so that she had never known what 
it was to have a home, or a ciscle of kindred, or intimate 
friends. 

She had grown to the age of twelve, a romp and a 
tomboy, petted by some people, neglected by others, and 
learning to depend upon herself generally. Then her 
parents died, and her uncle, not knowing what else to do 
with her, had sent her to an expensive boarding-school, 
and there kept her, until at nineteen, having learned all 
that there was to be learned, he was reluctantly compelled 
to take her to his bachelor home. 

It did not suit him to keep her there; in fact, he felt 
rather afraid of her, from what he had heard of her clev- 
erness and high spirit, and partly for his own sake, and 
partly for hers. He, like the thorough man of business he 
was, lost no time in endeavoring to get her well married 
and off his hands. 

In this laudable effort fortune favored him. Being 
called upon to make the will of an intimate friend, he 


| found the latter in great anxiety regarding an only son, a 


wild young fellow whom he was about to leave master of 
himself and a large fortune, 

In the father’s opinion, the only thing that could save 
him ‘was a wife, and a good wife. But Philip had a settled 
aversion to matrimony, and had frequently declared his 
intention never to hamper himself with a family, but to 
lead a free-and-easy life with his bachelor friends, 

In this the father foresaw bis ruin both morally and 
physically, as also the dissipation of the property which 
had cost himself a lifetime of labor to accumulate. What 
was to be done ? 

Mr. Ralph Chetwood came to the assistance of his friend, 
He had a niece just nineteen, handsome, clever and a good 
girl—this last with some hesitation—the daughter of his 
brother George—surely his friend remembered poor 
George? She had nothing of her own, it was true, but he 
meant to leave his own money to her, as his only near of 
kin, 

In short, the two arranged it betweon themselves, and on 
his deathbed the father won from the son a promise to 
marry Genevra Chetwood, provided, of course, he could 
gain her consent. Should she refuse him, he was to 
marry, at any rate, before his twenty-fifth birthday, or 
lose half the fortune which would otherwise be his, 

And Genevra? When informed by her uncle that a 
very handsome and wealthy young gentleman was anxious 
to marry her, she had laughed a little, shrugged her shoul- 
ders, and declared thai she would prefer remaining single 
for some years to come, She wanted to enjoy herself 
before submitting to the matrimonial yoke, 

But Ralph Chetwood was in earnest, and he repre. 
sented that she would probably never again have so good 
a chance, and even went so far as to hint that she was very 
much in his way at present, and that it would be a great 
relief to him to shift the responsibility of bers» fe-keeping 
upon some other hands, This decided the matter, and she 
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gave an immediate half-bitter consent, on which prepara- 
tions commenced for the marriage. 

Genevra sometimes wondered that this eager lover never 
came to see her, and never even wrote to her. But her 
uncle had a plausible excuse for this unlover-like conduct ; 
and soa day came at length when she was to give her 
hand to the man whose face she had never yet looked 
upon. 

She was thinking it all over now, as she sat there alone 
in her own room, looking down through the twilight into 
Mrs. Pomphret’s garden. She recalled how she had stood 
at the mirror, robing herself in her bridal dress, with 
strange hopes and fears, which for the first time began to 
tremble at her heart. 

Could she love this man whose wife she was to become ? 
Could he love her, whom he had never yet seen? And if 
80, might they not be happy, after all? What pains she 
had taken with 
her dress, and to 
arrange her hair 
becomingly! 

For hours she 
had sat and wait- 
ed, and wondered 
at the bride- 
groom’s delay, 
while her uncle 
walked uneasily 
about the house, 
and looked at his 
watch with an 
angry frown on 
his brow. He 
knew that Philip 
Kingsley had ar- 
rived by a train 
some hours later 
than that which 
had. been fixed 


upon, and that 
even now he 
seemed in no 
hurry to leave 
his hotel. 

At last, how- 


ever, he did make 
his appearance, 
accompanied by 
a friend. And 
Genevra, think- 
ing it all over, remembered the strange thrill with which 
she had caught the sound of his step in the hall. And 
then it had occurred to her to go to the guest-chamber 
and take one look at herself in the great, old-fashioned 
mirror which stood between the windows, and she re- 
membered how, on the very threshold, she had been 
arrested by the sound of strange voices and her own name 
uttered, 

She remembered every word as though they had been 
heard but yesterday. 

**But suppose you take a fancy to her, after all? She 
is said to be uncommonly pretty and interesting.” 

‘ Pooh! How can a fellow take a fancy to a girl with 
no more womanly delicacy than to give herself to such a 
match? She has not even the pride to resent my inten- 
tional slight and neglect, as I had hoped she would. It 
was my only chance of escape, but has failed me, as you 
see. She has decided to marry me, and I must submit. 
You see, it is the money she wants,” 
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“How can I marry thee, Jeanie—hnow can rf marry thee ?” 
; 
THE DUKE OF ATHOL.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 402. 





‘‘ With such feelings, you do both her and yourself g 
wrong in marrying her.” 

‘I promised my poor father on his death-bed. How 
could I do less ? I had not been the comfort to him that 
I might have been, and I would have made a greater 
sacrifice than this in order to ease and cheer his last 
moments,” 

Yes, she remembered every word, and the terrible shock 
of that discovery, and the passion of shame and indigna- 
tion with which she had hurried back to her room, torn 
off the bridal dress, and, without a word to her uncle, save 
a few lines of passionate reproach for the deception 
practiced on her, had fled from the house and out into the 
great world, homeless and penniless. 

She had found a temporary refuge with an old school- 
mate and her widowed mother, through whose kind efforts 
she had obtained the situation of governess to Mrs, 
Pomphret’s little 
granddaughter. 

She had even 
changed her 
name as & pre- 
caution against 
being traced by 
her uncle, and 
her two friends 
kept her secret. 

All this had 
occurred more 
than a year past, 
and she now 
found herself in 
precisely the sit- 
uation in which 
she had been at 
first, except that 
there was now no 
friend to whom 
she could turr. 

Her schoolmate 
had married,and, 
with her mother, 
gone far away to 
a distant State. 
She was alone, 
with all the wide 
world before her, 
_ and no place 

that she could 

call her own. Sho 
might still retain her position at Mrs. Pomphret’s, but to 
live on that dreary, lifeless way, exposed to constant inter- 
course with little and uncongenial minds she felt she 
could no longer endure. 

**T wish I were a man,” she thought, bitterly. ‘‘ What 
slaves women are, fettered down by conventionalities and 
proprieties! Were I a man, I could go alone into the 
world and win my own fortune, I feel that I could do 
anything, from laying bricks to leading a forlorn hope.” 

Finally she sat down and wrote an advertisement for 1 
position as governess, or school-teacher, and putting on 
her hat, started with it to the printing-office. 

The hour was late, and it was some distance from the 
suburban residence of Mrs. Pomphret to the little town. It 
was a pretty, retired walk—a road, rather than a street— 
shaded with trees, and with here and there a cottage villa 
set back amid gardens, Having reached the town, she 
dropped her letter in the office-box and turned to retrace 
her steps, 
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It was just at this moment that she caught sight of a 


gentleman on the opposite side of the street, who was | severely than before. 
As she walked on, she noticed | exposed to rudeness and suspicion; but for the place 


evidently observing her. 
that he kept at the same distance, and when she purposely 
turned in another direction he did the same, 


“You may spare half your regrets,” she answered, less 
**Tt is not pleasant, certainly, to be 


itself, I regret nothing in giving it up. Iam going far 
away from here, and neither these people nor yourself 


Her cheek flushed; she lifted her head proudly, and | will again have it in your power to annoy me,” 


with somewhat of a dangerous light in her eyes. It was 


“But to think that I should really have been the cause 


true, then, what Mrs, Pomphret had said. This young | of this trouble to you! J would sooner have died than 
man, the same who had restored to her the lost ring, was | that it should have happened. Will you believe me ?” 


accustomed to follow her about. 
should be put to this, 

Pausing just where the street merged into the shaded 
avenue, Miss Staffage (we will call her still by her assumed 
name) turned about and deliberately faced her pursuer. 

“Sir,” she said, with a vivid flush on her cheek, but 
with great dignity of manner, ‘‘may I inquire why it is 
that you follow me ?” 

He was taken by surprise, but in a moment recovering, 
courteously lifted his hat. 

“IT was not aware that my motions were observed. 
Permit me to apologize.” 

He should have gone then, but instead he remained, 
with the air of one respectfully awaiting commands, She, 
too, paused as if expecting him to leave, and as they thus 
ficed each other, a sense of the ludicrousness of the situa- 
ion brought a slight smile to her lips, at sight of which 
the gentleman’s eyes instantly brightened. Then she bit 
her lip, and grew proud and indignant again. 

Sir,” she said, haughtily, “if you are a gentleman 
you will turn back and leave me alone.” 

‘* Madam,” he answered, with a dignity equal to her 
own, ‘‘I do claim to be a gentleman.” 

“Tf I had doubted it I should not have appealed to 
yourself, but to the police. Only see, sir,” she added, 
abruptly, ‘‘to what you are exposing me,” 

A flashily-dressed young man had slowly passed, and, 


It was time that a stop | 





She looked at him. Their eyes met, and a faint color 
rose to her cheek, She answered, demurely: 

“I won’t be rude enough to say that I doubt you.” 

* And you will forgive me ?” 

* Cela depende,” she answered, carelessly. 

A slight pause, 

**You say you are going away,” said the gentleman, 
presently. 

‘** Yes—as far away from here as I can get.” 

**It would be very presumptuous in me to say that I am 
sorry, or to inquire——” 

“Very presumptuous, indeed.” 

** And yet I have been accustomed to seeing you occa- 
sionally at church, at the concerts, and it is natural. that [ 
should regret to lose that pleasure.” 

**You are speaking to a stranger, Mr. Latham.” 

**T have wished a thousand times, Miss Staffage, that 
we were not strangers. Had we but one mutual acquaint- 
ance to properly introduce us——” 

‘* But we haven’t. I may be an adventuress, and you an 


| escaped convict, for what either of us knows, And now 


| seeing that I was forced into accepting it. 


pausing at a little distance, was looking back at the indig- | 


nant girl and her companion. 

The latter gave one glance, 

‘*Madam,” said he, gravely, ‘‘ you as a lady, and Iasa 
gentleman, must be aware that there is now but one course 
for us to pursue. Permit me to see you safely home, I 
have a right to insist upon this.” 

She hesitated, but observing the attention of the stranger 
still directed toward them, she turned, and the two 
walked on quietly without a word, 

Miss Staflage was angry. She bit her lip, and her color 
went and came. At last she broke out: 

‘**T do not know your name, sir, but-——” 

‘Latham is my name——” 

‘*Tt does not matter ; but if I were a man, Mr. Latham, 
do you know what I should be tempted to do, under pre- 
sent circumstances ? I should give you a lesson for fore- 
ing a woman into a situation such as this—a lesson which 
you should remember.” 

“I assure you I am extremely troubled at having ex- 
cited your displeasure. You must be aware that I had no 
intention of anything in the least disrespectful.” 

There was something so genuinely sincere in his tone 
and manner that she was softened. 

**I don’t accuse you of intentional disrespect. But do 
you know to what your thoughtlessness has already ex- 
posed me? To censure and insult, which has forced me 
to give up my present situation as governess. I tell you 
this in order that it may be a warning in future how you 
bring unprotected women into trouble.” 

“Tt is not possible!” he suid, with genuine trouble in 
his handsome eyes. How 
can you forgive me ? 


‘ 


** Pray do not tell me this. 
How can I forgive myself ?” 


| in his wrist. 





that we are so near home I may venture to dispense with 
your escort, and also with returning thanks for the same, 
So good-night 
and good-by, Mr. Latham.” 

With a half haughty, half saucy expression she turned 
away. He stood where she had left him and looked after 
her. Some one hurried past, and he saw that it was tho 
man who had been watching them. Instantly he followed 
and laid his hand on the man’s arm. 

**A word with you. You are not following that lady ?” 

** What business is it of yours ?” 

‘*T shal! cauke it my business to see that she is not an- 
noyed,””_ ; 

**You will ?” with a sneer, ‘You were following her 
yourself, and if you presume to interfere with me——” 
And he lifted his hand menacingly. 

Instantly Latham’s hand was on his collar, and the 
other lay prone in the ditch by the roadside. He -was up 
in a moment, and with an oath, had clutched his antagon- 
ist. There was a struggle, a gleam of steel, and while 
the stranger made off Latham stood binding up a wound 
Io another moment Miss Staffage was by his 
side, 

**Good heaven, you are wounded! Here, take my 
handkerchief—do ; or, rather, let me bind it up for you.” 

**Tt is nothing—only a scratch. He missed his aim, as 
you see,” 

**Tt was the man who was following us, But there are 
footsteps approaching, and I must go.” She went a few 
steps and returned, ‘*Mr. Latham, will you let me know 
how you are? You may be more seriously hurt than you 
imagine.” 

** Shall I call in person ?” 

“Upon no account whatever. We shall never mect 
again; but I shall like to know that you have not been 
seriously hurt in my behalf, You may send me a line 
through the post-office.  Good-by.” 

She turned away hastily as one or two persons 3| 
proached. 
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“I wonder,” thought Miss Staflage, as she took off her 
hat —‘‘I wonder what prudent and proper people would 
say about me, could they know of this? It doesn’t look 
very proper, I must confess, but why should I care for the 
opinion of people who care nothing for me ?” 

Two days passed without bringing an answer to her ad- 
vertisement, They brought, however, a note from Mr. 
Latham—a brief and gentlemanly note, just such as was 
proper to write under the circumstances, and which re- 
lieved her mind of any apprehension she might have felt in 
regard to his wound. A mere scratch, already healing, 
he said it was; and as she tore it in two and watched it 
consuming in the gas flame, she thought : 

** There, this ends everything between us,” 

On the third day a visitor was announced to see Miss 


Staftage—a gentle-looking lady of middle age, who met | 


her in @ ffiendly manner. 

She had seen Miss Staffage’s advertisement, she said, 
and ,having occasion to visit town, had called in person 
rather than write. She was not in want of a governess, 
but if the young lady did not object to being a companion 
—to read and play to her occasionally, and accompany 
her in her walks and drives, she would be very glad to 
have her come and reside with her at her place in the 
country. It was not a gay or lively place, since there was 
no one but herself and the housekeeper and servants ; but 
there was agreeable neighboring society, and Miss Staffage 
would have very little to do, and that only when it might 
suit her to do it, 

Miss Staffage was delighted. She accepted the offer at 
once, and a very few days saw her established at Charn- 
wood, her only regret being in parting with her little 
pupil and the latter’s pet spaniel. Somehow, children and 
animals always attached themselves to Miss Staffage. 

Charnwood was a beautiful country place, a roomy, pic- 
turesque, old-fashioned stone mansion, situated in the 
midst of a sort of park and surrounded by majestic trees. 
It was the kind of place of which Genevra had read and 
dreamed, and also written, in little story romances of her 
own ; and she was delighted with the idea of living here. 
She liked Mrs, Marvin, also—an amiable, easy-tempered 
lady, who treated her almost as a daughter, and made ber 
feel herself at home. 

It was the first time in her life that she had been so 
happy—so free from trouble and annoyance of any kind, 
or with g0 many sources of enjoyment at her command. 
To explore the abundant treasures of the library, to read 
and dream in the seclusion of her own pleasant and taste- 
fully arranged apartments, to while away the Summer 
twilight with music, and, above all, to wander at her will 
amid the lovely gardens and grounds—these were pleas- 
ures of which she never wearied. 

There was society, also—social, refined, country-neigh- 
borhood society ; and on the whole so pleasantly passed 
the days and weeks, that she wondered at length to see 
the first autumnal leaves flecking the green foliage with 
crimson and gold. 

One balmy September afternoon she wandered alone 
down a secluded, winding pathway—a favorite haunt of 
hers—which led to a spring in the most shadowy depths 
of the wooded grounds. Seated on a rustic bench, dream- 
ing over the ‘Idyl of the King,” she was roused by ap- 
proaching footsteps, and looking up, she beheld, tu her 
intense surprise, the form of Mr. Latham approaching 
through the trees. 

She rose to her feet, flushed and bewildered, but the 
gentleman manifested no surprise or embarrassment. He 
saluted her with graceful politeness, his handsome face 
just flushed with a pleasure which he could not repress, 


“You did not expect to see me here ?” he remarke1, 
with a smile, 

**T most certainly did not. How did you come here, if 
I may inquire ?” she said, with dignity, 

‘*To tell the truth, I came over the wall,” he replied, 
with the expression of humor which so often lighted his 
blue eyes ; and he stood and stroked his golden mustache 
in a subdued manner, 

‘Over the wall? Do you know, Mr. Latham, that you 
have committed a serious trespass, which may expose you 
to the penalty of the law ?” 

‘*No, Miss Staffage, I was not aware of that,” he ssid, 
deprecatingly. 





‘But it is true, I assure you, and my advice is to in- 
| stantly retire before you are discovered.” 

** But, Miss Staffage, I have come a long way to—to——” 

‘* May Linquire, sir, whether you were aware of my being 
here ?” 

** Certainly.” 

**And how dared you take the liberty of following me 
| here?” she demanded, indignantly. ‘It is an outrage, 
and unless you immediately leave, I will call some one.” 

‘*My dear young lady, will you not suffer me to explaix 
| my presence here?” 
| ‘If you have any explanation to make,” she replied 
| haughtily, 

‘It is a very simple one—merely that I came hither by 
invitation of my aunt, Mrs. Marvin. 
| **Mrs, Marvin—your aunt ?” 

‘**If you doubt it, allow me to accompany you to tho 
| house, and see whether she will acknowledge me as her 
| nephew. And now that we have a mutual friend, one who 

will vouch for my respectability, and satisfy you that I am 
not an escaped convict or lunatic, may we not be friends, 
| Miss Staffage ?” 

He held out his hand, and with most young ladies it 
would* have been hard to resist the frank pleading of the 
| handsome blue eyes. But Genevra drew back. 

‘* When the introduction and the assurance have becn 
given,” she said, ‘‘then will be time enough. Your 
making your appearance on a visit over the park wall is 
scarcely calculated to impress me as a proof of either your 
respectability or your sanity.” 

‘*Not when the dusty stage-road leads a mile around, 
and I knew this to be a short and pleasant pathway to tha 
house, This used to be a favorite schoolboy haunt of mine, 
and I am glad to see that you, too, like it. Some time you 
must let me show you where the mistletoe grows upon an 
ancient oak, and where the cardinal-flowers grow, unless 
you have already discovered them.” 

‘“‘Thank you. But at present, had you not better 
inform your aunt of your arrival ? I left her in the morn- 
ing-room, which you can easily enter by the window, if it 
suits you,” 

“T am obliged for the suggestion, though it will not be 
the first time that I have in that manner afforded her an 
agreeable surprise.” 

He lifted his hat and soon disappeared amid the distant 
shrubbery. Miss Staffage did not again open her book, 
but sat gazing down at the falling leaves, with the color 
coming and going in her clear cheek. 

One moment a smile would hover about her mouth, and 
then she would bite her crimson lip—a way that she had 
when vexed. 

So this oddly-formed acquaintance of hers—this Mr. 
Latham—with his handsome person, his gentlemanly 
assurance, and the indescribable charm which lay beneath 
it all, was no other than the nephew of the lady with whom 
' sbe had found a home, and in runing away from him, as 
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she had thought, she had only put herself directly in his | 
way, béyond a chance of avoidance! And then a sudden 
intelligence flashed upon her mind, and she saw in an 
instant how the whole matter stood, and how she had 
simply been led into this situation by Mr. Latham himself, 

She felt indignant at having been imposed upon, but 
her pride resolved her to betray ro consciousness of the 
true state of the case. 

That evening, finding the aunt and nephew alone 
together, she excused herself from her usual playing, and, 
further, retired almost as soon as tea was over 

Next day she also avoided him, and Mrs. Marvin, wha!- 
soever she might have thought of the whole matter, wisely 
took no notice, but allowed her young lady companion to 
do as she pleased. On the third day however, she could 








not so easily escape, for Mr. Latham challenged her to a | 
game of chess, and when that was ended, remarked : 

‘*Miss Staffage, would you not like to ride this fine 
afternoon ?” 

‘*To ride? I was never in my life on horseback.” 

‘*The more reason why you should try it now. I have 
scarcely ever looked at you without fancying you in a 
riding-habit and plume, mounted on a spirited steed.” 

‘*The spirited steed would be likely to run away with 
me, I fear.” 

‘*Not so. Depend upon it, you are a born horsewoman, 
and will find your proper place in the saddle. Look! Do 
you think that you and Lightfoot will be likely to agree ?” 

He drew aside the window-curtain, and her eyes sparkled 
as she beheld, pawing and champing before the door, a 
graceful, glossy black steed, equipped with a lady’s saddle. 
How could she resist this temptation ? 
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Mr. Latham had well understood her, and in a short 
time they were gayly caracoling down the avenue, she 
flushed, excited and pleased, with all her coldness and 
restraint forgotten, and he, as he watched her, with all the 
admiration and warmth of his soul in his eyes, 

After this there were daily rides, and Miss Staffage found 
herself, to her own surprise, much in the society of Mr. 
Latham, despite her previous resolution of avoiding him. 
And one evening, when they had been walking up and 
down the garden alleys, Mr. Latham detained her us she 
was about to re-enter the house, and told her, in an im- 
pulsive, impassionate way, that he loved her, and asked 
her if she would consent to become his wife, 

**Mr. Latham, do you know who it is that you ask to 
become your wife ?” the young girl said. 








— A PHOSPHATE ‘‘ WASHER."’— SEE PAGE 411, 


‘Know ? Ah, Genevra, did I not know, I should never 
love you half so well as I do.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

**I mean that I know you better than you do me. I 
know that you are not Genevra Staffage. I know that you 
are the niece of Mr. Ralph Chetwood, and that more than 
a year ago you abandoned his roof and cast yourself alone 
upon the wide world rather than marry a man whom you 
thought misunderstood and undervalued you, an idiot who 
fancied at that time that you were marrying him formoney.” 

‘*How did you discover this ?” 

** Look at that ring which I found and returned to you. 
Did you forget that it bore your name engraven upon it ?” 

‘*My mother’s name as wellas my own. But how came 
you to know anything about me personally ?” 

‘*Shall I tell you, Genevra, and will you forgive me? I 
was afraid to let you know my real name-—but I am Philip 
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zatham Kingsley.” ‘Tue girl looked at him for an in- 
stant, her cheeks alternately red and pale, and then she 
drew herself up proudly. 

“If you are Philip Kingsley, 
know better than to ask me to become your wife.” 

**Oh, Genevra, cannot you forget and forgive those 
senseless, idiotic words which you overheard ? 


that I had not then seen you, had not learned to know 


’ 


she said, ‘you shoul! 


you,” 

**Enongh. Do not ask me again, 
to you than Iam at this moment.” 

*You will not forgive me ?” 

**] forgive you. You cruelly wronged and insulted me, 
but I forgive you, on condition that you do not again 
mention this subject.” 

*“*So be it. I will not again offend you,” said Philip, 
gravely, and they walked slowly back to the house to- 
gether. 

Next morning ho left Charnwood. 

And then months passed, and some people thought Miss 
Staffage not so bright and gay as she had formerly ap- 
peared ; and when the Summer came round again, there 
was talk in the neighborhood about Mr. Philip Kingsley 
and a certain beautiful Maud Kennedy; and Miss Staffage 
remarked to Mrs. Marvin what an excellent match 
would be for both parties if all that she heard of Miss Ken- 
nedy’s beauty and amiability were true. 

‘“*My dear,” said Mrs, Marvin, gravely, ‘* Philip will 
never marry Miss Kennedy.” 

**T thought she liked him.” 

** Possibly she does; possibly he might have her for 
the asking, but that he will not do, You ought to know 
this, Genevra.” 

** Dear Mrs. Marvin, don’t mention it. I can never forget 
those cruel words, I should feel degraded from my self- 
respect if I married the man who uttered them.” 

In August Philip Kingsley dutifully came down for a 
few days to Charnwood to see his aunt. He and Miss 
Staffage met with formal courtesy on his side, and grace- 
ful indifferenca on hers, There was an occasional game of 
chess, but no more riding -together, no more rambles in 
the garden and the grounds. 

One day Miss Staffage, as she was still called, prepared 
for a solitary ride, to which she had become accustomed. 
Passing through the morning-room, she found Mrs, Marvin 
seated there, and with a countenance so troubled and de- 
pressed that she involuntarily paused. 

‘Has anything happened to trouble you?” she in- 
quired, with the friendly unreserve which their clpse inter- 
course had now assumed. 

‘“‘T am troubled about Philip, poor boy! To morrow 
will be his twenty-fifth birthday, upon which so much de- 
pended, and it grieves me to think of his loss.” 

** His loss ?” 

*“‘The property, you know, which by his father’s will he 
was to inherit only on condition of his marrying before 
his twenty-fifth birthday.” 

‘¢ Indeed, I did not ‘now of this,” said Miss Staftage, 
with wide-open eyes. 

“T thought you knew. 
have heard of it.” 

“Not a word.” 

And then Mrs, Marvin explained it all to her, 

‘** He could have married Maud Kennedy, or almost any 
other girl that he chose, for he is a fine fellow, now that 
his boyish wildness has worn off; but he chooses to sacri- 
fice the property rather than marry where he does not 
love. He will have enough to live upon comfortably, of 
course, but it seems a pity that he should lose so much.” 


I had an idea that you must 
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** Where is he now?’ inquired Miss Staffage, drawing on 


her glove. e 
**In the library, writing to his lawyer.” 
¥ “ % % ¥ ¥ 


Mr. Philip Kingsley, busily writing, looked up as tho 
library-door opened. There stood Miss Staffage, her slen- 
der, rounded figure showing almost statue-like in its close- 
fitting habit, the long, curling plume softly shading her 


oe 


| fair face, her eyes fixed upon Mr. Kingsley with a strange, 


Tean never be more | 


it | 
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half-shy, half-earnest look, 

He rose from his seat, 

**Do you wish anything ? 
he inquired. 

“I wish to speak to you. To-morrow is your birthday 
—your tweaty-fifth birthday?” 

He assented. 

** And you lose a great deal of property by not marryin 
before that day?” 

** Yes; such are the conditions of my father’s will.” 

She glanced up at him with a half-smile and a blush, 

** Why don’t you marry, Mr. Kingsley ?” 

‘Marry whom ?” 

** Miss Kennedy, for instance.” 

‘* Because I do not love Miss Kennedy.” 

She looked from the window, then turned gravely to 
him. 

‘Mr. Kingsley, may I ask if Jam in any way the cause 
of this ?”’, 

‘Oh, Genevra, can you doubt it? Can you imagiuo 
that, loving you as I did—as I do—I could ask any other 
to be my wife ?” 

**Then you will allow me to undo this mischief ?” 

His blue eyes kindled ; a wave of light seemed to flush 
over his face, 

‘Do you mean, Genevra, that vow will be my wife 2” 

**Yes; that is what I mean.” 

“But you do not love me?” he said, taking both her 
hands,” 

“T never said that,” she answered, with a shy, sweet, 
maiden modesty. ‘ But,” she added, with tho half-sauci- 
ness of her lighter moods, ‘I would not have told you 


Can I do anything for you ?”’ 
d 5 re 
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| this except to save you from the trouble which J had 
| been the cause of bringing upon you.” 


Mrs, Marvin was presently a little surprised to see her 
nephew and Miss Staffage ride away together. But this 
could not equal her astonishment when, three hours 
thereafter, the couple returning, quietly entered her pres- 
ence, and Philip said : 

‘Dear Aunt Mary, let me introduce you to my wife and 
your niece, Wewere married an hour ago. And now you 
need never leave old Charnwood.” 

*“Do you mean, Philip, that we are to live here with— 
with Aunt Mary ?” said the new Mrs. Kingsley, with a 
well-pleased smile. 

**T mean, my dearest, that Aunt Mary is to live hero 
with us. Charnwood is my property, and your home.” 

When Mr. Ralph Chetwood heard of the marriage he 
said : 

‘“‘T never expected any good of such a wild pair, and it 
is simply wonderful that things have turned out so well. I 
only hope that they will tame down now and behave then- 
selves like other people.” 


Krxp words produce their own image in men’s souls, 
and a beautiful image it is. They soothe and comfort the 
hearer. They shame him out of his unkind feelings, We 
have not yet bepua to use them iu such abundance as they 
ought to be used, 
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DUCK-SHOOTING, 


Dvcx-snootmxa is much the same sport all the world 
over, thongh there are some plans which would not so 
well repay the trouble, where ducks are not to be seen in 
such immense flocks. Sometimes the shooter, lying at his 
length in a small canoe, is carefully covered over and con- 
cealed by green branches, Having his loaded guns ready 
pointed over the bows, he either gently paddles himself, 
or is borne along the stream, unheeded or unobserved, to 
within the closest requisite range of his unsuspecting vic- 
tims. In early Winter the stratagem is occasionally varied 
by the substitution of a white-painted scow—which is a 
flat-bottomed boat, square at both ends—the shooter 
therein being either covered over with a sheet or dressed 
in flannel. This plan, when the water is studded with 
floating masses of ice, answers most admirably. Some- 
times by using a white sheet on a frame, to look like a 
snowbank, 

A good shot may often be got at birds circling overhead, 
as they generally do after the report of a gun, if ignorant 
of the point whence the alarm proceeds, On many open 
waters wild-fowl may be got in the tall grass or reeds 
growing on the edge from a boat, but in places where this 
is not practicable and they are equally unapproachable in 
other ways, it is a good plan to send a person round in an 
opposite direction to drive them toward the shooter, who 
carefully conceals himself beforehand. 

Stalking ducks, however, affords by far the best sport, 
requiring, as it often does, very great skill, especially 
when it is necessary to approach a flock some distance out 
on the open water. The landmarks and bearings being 
carefully noted, the shooter, after making a sufficient 
détour, on arriving at the point of advance, commences, 
according to the nature of the intervening ground, to glide 
stealthily forward, dodging behind every tree and bush ; 
sometimes bent nearly double, or in default of cover 
crawling on hands and knees through the grass, If the 
birds are diving or feeding,. the moment must be watched 


when two or three are under water together, or have their | 





ward and southward, to where it flows, shining and qniv- 
ering, among low-lying fields and tangled thickets. Here, 
sloping down to the river-banks on either side, you sea 
the grand old plantations, of which such beautiful tra- 
ditions are preserved, Grand are they still, but with a 
melancholy grandeur, as of dethroned kings or exiled 
heroes. Silent they have stood for many years, dis- 
crowned and voiceless—their harps hung on the willows, 
their halls deserted and their coffers empty. 

But lo! along the banks of the river runs a thrill of 
awakening life. Desolation cannot last for ever, and day 
must surely follow night. The memory of old sorrows 
must grow faint with time,Zand from moss-hung ruins 
stately piles arise. The genius of to-day is not one of 
sullen retrospection, but of hope and noble vigor, And 
so along the river-banks, winding in mysterious silence 
ever toward the sea, once more the devastated fields grow 
green with the exquisite tinge of growing rice. Once 
more, amid their dark-green leaves, the cotton-pods ex- 


pand and hang like flakes of snow. And, besides, new 


} sounds are heard, and the old, whose hearts cling to tho 

















tails simultaneously upturned ; then dashing rapidly for- | 


ward he should frighten away the rest, to prevent their 
giving alarm, and gain the nearest cover before the divers 
reappear. If this mancuvre be successfully accomplished 
he may pause a moment to recover his steadiness of hand, 
for the absence of the other ducks will not be regarded, 
even if noticed. If, therefore, he finds himself still too 


far from his objects, he may wait patiently for the moment 


ways of the past, turn aside with a little sigh as the great 
trees fall beneath the ax, and the shriek of the locomotive 
rends the solemn stillness of the piny woods. 

But who would stay the swift-winged feet of beautiful 
Progress, though they trample, sometimes, even on our 
graves? For she brings healing in her hands for all the 
wounds ‘she gives. She scatters bread to the starving, 
and the clink of the gold she bears is like a sweet bell of 
promise, for it tells of peace, of plenty and prosperity to 
those weary of want and care, 

And here we have reached the fields, And such fields! 
Do not picture to yourselves ‘‘ green fields of England,” 
nor meadows golden and gemmed with the scarlet poppy 
and the blue cornflower. Properly, these are the ‘‘dig- 
gings,” for the crop is under ground, and the pretty grass 
and the stately trees must all be sacrificed for the sake of 
the Phosphate Rock. 

The land just here looks as though a whirlwind had 
passed over it. Giant roots torn up lie scattered here and 
there, It is a sunny expanse of desolation ; a desert with 
not a green oasis nor a sheltering palm. Little do they 
care, those dusky laborers, for the beating of the tropic 
sun! Well seasoned are they to all intensities of heat, 
and even now and here they must have their dearly-loved 
fire, where they cook their midday meal of hoecake and 


| bacon, and around which they gather after sunset, when 


when they again dive, which they will very soon do, and | 


then gaining the water’s edge he will get a splendid right 
and left, as they return to the surface and when they rise 
on the wing; which, be it remembered, all wild-fowl do 
with their heads to the wind. 
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By Miss JENNIE HASKELL. 

Ir is not the object of this article to discuss any theory 
with regard to the origin of what is known as Phosphate 
Rock, nor to give any scientific information with regard 
to its mining or manufacture. Its aim is simply to set 
before those who have never visited the phosphate fields a 
sort of picture of what these are, and to give some faint 
idea of the yet undiscovered wealth of tho little Palmetto 
State. 

Come with us, then, not so much in search of knowledge 
as of pleasant information, and follow the curves of the 
Ashley, away from the quaint and dusky city streets, west- 


| busy digging at his respective ‘* pit.” 





the gnats become troublesome; and exchange their rough 
and witty sayings, their novel views of men and things. 

Now, however, there is no time to talk, Each man is 
They dig in line, 
throwing the phosphate on one side, the mud on the other. 

Some industrious fellows have dug far forward ; some 
lazy ones are lagging back from the line, but, on the whole, 
the work progresses with tolerable regularity. The voluble 
‘*foreman,” filled with the conscious pomp of his “little 
brief authority,” scatters his abuse and his threatenings 
very much as the rain falls, upon the just and upon the 
unjust, 

Some of the costumes are most uncouth. Here is one, 
consisting chiefly of a coarso grain-sack. Through two 
holes in this protrude two brawny, muscular arms, wield 
ing pickax and shovel with what appears Titanic force, 
One old man wears a crushed silk hat ‘that has seen 
better days.”” Some have red bandanas tied about their 
forehead, though this usnally symbolizes headache, Most 
are bareheaded, and their tattered, misfitting garments 
must not be taken as evidences of penury, by any means, 
being worn generally through,motives of economy. For 
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WORKING IN THE PHOSPHATE DIGGINGS NEAR THE CITY OF CHARLESTON. 


the phosphate-diggers are better paid than any other class 
of negro laborers in South Carolina, many of them making 
as much as two dollarsaday. This sum is laid away in 
an‘old stocking, and hidden in some convenient spot. 
Too often is it expended in drink, and, in the case of the 
younger generation, a large proportion of these wages goes 
in Sunday trips to the city, in gorgeous articles of wearing 
apparel, and in presents to sweethearts. A certain,amount 
of false pride seems to be engendered by these good wages. 

For where, in walking through a rice-field filled with 
busy workers, one may look for respectful salutations from 


every laborer, man or woman, he may expect, in vain, the 


least sign of recognition or respect in passing through the 
phosphate diggings, except from some few “old-time” 


darkies, who retain the polished manners of their ancient | 


training, 
We pause to watch a very industrious digger, who stops 


to look neither to the right nor to the left, but only at in- | 
tervals to moisten his horny hands and take a firmer grip | 


of his shovel. He has dug his pit with great skill. The 
walls are perpendicular, and as smooth as if leveled with 
a mason’s trowel. 
it strike on the rock. Now and then he takes his pickax 
and breaks this rock, and loosen: it for the entrance of the 
shovel, and then he raises it in g-eat masses—a duil, dirty 
stuff, all plastered over with biack and slimy mud. In 
this mud the laborer stands as Le works, and sometimes 
in water up to the ankles, The usual size of a pit dug 


As he drives his shovel down you hear | 


by one man, during the course of the day, is about fifteen 
feet long by six feet wide and four feet deep. The diggers 
| are paid about twenty-five cents a foot in depth, and fifty 
| cents for wheeling. The best diggers often dig as deep as 
+ six feet per day. The stratum of phosphate varies in 

thickness, in different fields, from six to fourteen inches, 
| eleven to twelve being, however, a fair average. For every 
| two inches in depth of stratum one can generally calculate 
| on one hundred tons to the acre. For instance, from a 
twelve-inch stratum six hundred tons is a fair- average of 
production. 

Under the rock is seen a whitish substance, and when 
| we ask this industrious digger what he calls it, he answers, 
| promptly, ‘‘Self-raising !’’ Whence this- stuff derives its 
name among the diggers we cannot tell, but to them it 
| marks the bottom of the pit, signifying that the stratum of 
| rock has been dug through. 

The Rev. Minus Wright, minister of the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, doffs his hat on our approach, and 
prepares to give us desired information on the subject of 
| the origin of phosphates. 

“In de days ob Noah an’ de ark,” he tells us, in that in- 
| imitable patois which we despair of reproducing (Mr. 
| Harris, in ‘‘Uncle Remus,” being the only successful 

imitator of this difficult tongue that we have ever met 
with)—“‘ in de days of Noah, de disobedient ob de Lord 
| was drowned,” he says, with pompous gravity. ‘‘Sure ye 
| knows bout dat, An’ wen de great flood done settle 
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down, an’ de dub done fine de green branch on de moun- 
tain, an’ Noah an’ ’e fambly done come fort’, dey fine all 
de dead t’ing, an’ de dead pusson w’at was drownded lodge 
up on de mountain side, all "bout whar dey ain’t used to 
was! De big el’phunt, he been dey; de big hipperpotamus, 
he been dey; de big w’ale——” 

‘The mastodon,” we murmur, suggestively, as he 
pauses for breath, but he takes no notice. 

** All de odder beasts,” he resumes ; ‘‘and dat mek how 
you fine dese yer toofs in de groun’,” taking up a large 
shark’s tooth and balancing it meditatively on his black 
thumb. 

‘But, Minus,” we venture, doubtingly, ‘‘then we will 
all turn to phosphate, too, one of these days ?” 

**Ye ain’t do no such t’ing !” he responds, with some 
impatience at our stupidity. ‘‘Enty I bin tell you dese 
been de disobedient ob God? All w’at die dese days is 
berry in cimetary an’ se-pul-ter ”—it is impossible to give 
an idea of his pronunciation of this word—‘‘ ter wait de 
jedgement day ; but dese, I say, dese was de disodedient 
ob God, an’ dis how He done punish ’em !” 

Impressed by this very original theory, and by the vast 
number of the ‘‘ disobedient of God,” we move on, leaving 
Minus still eloquently discoursing to his neighbors, being 
fairly wound up now. Negro earnestness is the most gro- 
tesque in the world, so his words are received with much 
applause and some laughter, which he takes in very good 
part. 

A narrow gauge railway runs through the field, and 
along this, puffing and blowing, a little locomotive drags a 
long line of open phosphate cars to the ‘‘ Washer,” The 
rock is generally conveyed to the cars in wheelbarrows, 
but often platforms are located along the line of rail on 











which the rock is thrown, and immediately emptied into 
the cars, thus saving considerable expense in the handling. 
The ‘* Washer” may be near at hand, or, as in some cases, 
as far distant as two or three miles, Like a great ser- 
pent, the train winds through the sunny woods, laden 
with its unsightly burden and with the uncouth diggers. 
On either side lie fields of giant ferns, uncurling their 
feathery fronds as fearlessly as in the heart of the primeval 
forests. Green, leaning fans of palmetto rustle softly 
against each other as the soft wind stirs them; trailing, 
thorny Cherokee vines wind backward and forward like a 
network across the undergrowth, and above spread the 
sturdy branches of the live-oak, hung with moss, and still 
higher the spires of the lonely pines cleave the blue sky. 
There are pools starred with water-lilies, and now and 
then the sunny bareness of the road is flecked with the 
gorgeous hues of a sleeping snake, unwound, ribbon-like, 
in the dust. Listen to the sonorous music that wakes the 
echoes of the sleeping woods. Were there ever words 
more strange than these : 


**T stepped on the rock and the rock was round, 
Oh, Lord, how long ? 
De love of God come streaming down, 
Oh, Lord, how long ? 


* What kind of shoes are those you wear ? 
Oh, Lord, how long? 
Dat you can walk upon the air! 
Oh, Lord, how long ?” 


It is a melody, however grotesque, and it swells out 
richly on the Summer air. 

On the banks of the river, conveniently for shipping, 
and not too far from the railroad, stands the ‘* Washer,” a 
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LABORERS WASHING THE PHOSPHATE ROCK. 
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tall building, more or less roughly put together, but 
strong enough to stand the wear and tear of storms, and 
the throbbing of machinery. Perhaps it stands on bare, 
marshy ground, with a cool breeze always on its summit, 
and a wide view of river, fields and woods. Perhaps it is 
embowered in trees and surrounded by winding walks and 
shady nooks. ‘lhe rock is here taken in “ dumping-carts,” 
which are drawn up an inclined plane by machinery to 
the top of the ** Washer.” ‘These cars hold about three 
tons of mud and rock, which turns out generally one ton 
of “clean” rock. Here the rock is **dumped” into 
troughs, in which it is turned round and round, back and 
forth, by the action of toothed screws, while a strong 
volume of water is pumped upon it by the engine, and 
gradually works its way down toward spouts, through 
which it falls into cars waiting to receive it. 

Our cut represents the back of the ** Washer.” To tho 
extreme right may be seen in perspective the car ascend- 
ing the inclined plane, conveying the dirty rock to be 
The long trough, also on the right, carries off 
the refuse, ‘T'o the left of the cut may be seen laborers 
wheeling off the cleaned rock, This was formerly done 
by hand, but in a great many cases cars are used here as 
At the spouts through which 


cleaned. 


well, running on an incline. 


the ‘*clean ” rock falls men stand, guiding its course into | 


the cars waiting to receive it. So practiced do these men 
become in detecting imperfectly-cleaned rock, that they 


secure the smallest piece the instant it appears, and throw 
The “clean” rock is then con- 


it back to be rewashed, 
voyed to the wharf or shed, and there piled to await ship- 
ment to the purchaser or the mill. 

Here they lie, vast piles of rock, representiag thou ands 
of dollars, outspread to the eye of the sun, after how many 
no man can say |! 

Here, delicately graven, is 
Here are 


centuries of entombment 

Take up a picce at random. 
a perfect shell, as if molded by an artist-hand, 
two still hinged together. 
find small, slender, black-polished shark’s teeth, and 
larger gray ones, sometimes as much as six inches in 
length. The teeth and bones of other animals may be 
found in this pile, but the phosphate rock itself is a very 
different substance, being, indeed, not bones, but rock / 

It is at the Mill that the uninitiated feels, after even the 
most strenuous efforts to comprehend the details of each 
successive operation, ‘Here I leave hope behind.” 
However. some general idea may be imbibed by one visit 
to the Mill as to the preparation of rock for the market. 

‘These mills have been established in large numbers since 
the discovery of ‘he Phosphate Basins, for the purpose of 
grinding the rock and of manufacturing it into fertilizers, 
Some companies merely pulverize the rock, and present it 
thus in its ‘raw ” state on the market, leaving it to the 
agriculturist to use it in this form or to combine it as he 
Other companies prepare the costly ‘‘super- 
phosphates,” subjecting the rock, when powdered, to the 
action of sulphuric acid, to render it soluble in water, and 
thus more readily assimilated by tie plant. In the ** Drying- 
room,” at the mill, the *clean-” phosphate rock is piled 
in great masses over perforated flues, through which 
heated air is blown into a strong blast from the furnace, 
and passes through these masses of rock, drying it 
thoroughly. Thenee it is removed to the ‘* Crusher,” 
where, by the action of powerful machinery, the particles 
of rock are rubbed and ground against each other, over 
and over, till they are finely pulverized. Indeed, so fine 
is this phosphate dust, that, were it not for the “fans” 
in constant motion, one would be able neither to see non 


pleases, 


'‘KATOO OF AUSTRALIA. 


Mingled with the rock you | 





factured on a large scale. Outside, the sun bakes down on 
flaring piles of yellow sulphur. 

In the ‘* Mixing-room ”—as represented in our cut— the 
pulverised rock, subjected to the action of the acid, is 
“‘ammoniated ” and chemically combined and operated 
upon in various ways, to suit the varying demands of the 
agriculturist. You hasten from this room, handkerchief 
to nose, with all convenient speed, satisfied with a very 
superficial examination into these processes. 

We have still to visit long, dim rooms in which the pow- 
dered phosphate is piled in dark, huge piles, which you 
might almost imagine great subterranean caves of solid 
rock, did not the sense of touch convince you that this is 
no longer rock, but dust! And here it is poured into bags 
and piled in long, neat lines; and here is the “ Branding- 
room,” where each peculiar mixture is branded with its 
own peculiar title, And so out again into the sunny air, 
with a stronger sense upon you than ever before of man’s 
wisdom and ingenuity, and of the vast and curious trea- 
sure stored in Nature’s garnering-houses for the enrichment 
of mankind. 

The ** Charleston, South Carolina, Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company,” organized in 1867, was the first to 
attempt the development of this long-hidden and wonder- 
ful wealth. Since then, like Jack’s bean-stalk—springing 
up in a night, as it were—‘‘ phosphate-works” line the 
banks of both rivers, 

Here may be seen the extensive works and busy opera- 
tions of wealthy corporations, possessed of immense 
capital, and controlling a vast amount of labor; here, 
| again, the modest efforts of individual miners, digging 
on their own account.” And however the market-pzices 
may vary, or the phosphate-fever abate, this strangely- 
garnered treasure, laid up by provident Nature against the 
time of direst need for her children, must form an unfail- 
ing revenue to those children so long as South Carolina 
has for her market, so to speak, the world. 








THE PARRAKEET COCKATOO OF AUSTRALIA, 

A.tTxHoucH not clothed with the brilliant plumage that 
decorates so many of the parrot tribe, this bird is a re- 
markably pretty one, and is worthy of notice not only for 
the curious crest with which its head is adorned, but for 
the grace and elegance of its form. With the exception of 
the head, on which a little crimson and yellow are seen, 
the plumage of the parrakeet cockatoois simply tinted with 
brown, gray, and white ; but these colors are so pure, and 
their arrangement so harmonious, that the eye does not at 
all look for brighter coloring. 

It is mostly seen upon the ground, where it runs with 
great swiftness, and is very accomplished at winding its 
way among the grass-stems, upon the seeds of which it sub- 
sists. Itis by no means ashy bird, and w."’ permit of a 
close approach, so that its habits can be readiiz watched. 
When alarmed, it leaves the ground and flies off to the 
nearest tree, perching upon the branches and ¢rouching 
down upon them lengthways so as to be invi: “ble from 
below. ‘ 

There is no great difficulty in shooting it, which is a 
matter of some consequence to the hunter, as its flesh 1s 
notable for its tenderness and delicate flavor. 

The eggs of this species are pure white, which is the 
case with parrot-eggs generally, and their number is from 
four to six. 

Mr. Gould gives the following description of the parra- 
keet cockatoo : 





to breathe in the neighborhood of the ‘*Crusher.” In 
the immense “Acid Chambers” sulphuric acid is manu- 


‘The interior portion of the vast continent of Australia 
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may be said to possess a fauna almost peculiar to itself, 
but of whick our present knowledge is extremely limited. 
New forms, theretore, of great interest may be expected 
when the difficulties which the explorer has to excounter 
in his journey toward the centre shall be overcome, This 
beautiful and elegant bird is one of its denizens, I have, 
it is true, seen it cross the great mountain ranges, and 
breed on the flats between them and the sea; still, this is 
an unusual occurrence, and the few thus found, compared 
to the thousands observed on the plains stretching from 
the interior side of the mountains, proves that they have, 
as it were, overstepped their natural boundary. 

‘**Its range is extended over the whole of the southern 
portion of Australia, and, being strictly a migratory bird, 
it makes a simultaneous movement southward to within 
one hundred miles of the coast in September, arriving in 
the York district near Swan River in Western Australia 
precisely at the same time that it appears in the Liverpool 
plains in the eastern portion of the country. 

‘‘After breeding and rearing a numerous progeny, the 
whole again retire northward in February and March, but 
to what degree of latitude toward the tropics they wend 
their way I have not been able to ascertain, 

**T have never received it from Port Essington or any 
other port in the same latitude, which, however, is no 
proof that it does not visit that part of the continent, since 
it is merely the country near the coast that has yet been 
traversed. In all probability it will be found at a littte 
distance in the interior, wherever there are situations suit- 
able to its habits, but doubtless at approximate periods to 
those in which it occurs in New South Wales. 

‘Tt would appear to bo more numerous in the eastern 
divisions of Australia than in the western. During the 
Summer of 1839 it was breeding in all the apple-tree 
(Angophora) flats on the Upper Hunter, as well as in 
similar districts on the Peel and other rivers which flow 
northward, 

‘«* After the breeding season is over it congregates in nu- 
merous flocks before taking-its departure. 1 have seen 
the ground quite covered by them while engaged in pro- 
curing food, and it was not an unusual circumstance to 
see hundreds together in the dead branches of the gum- 
trees in the neighborhood of the water, a plentiful supply 
of which would appear to be essential to its existence; 
hence, \.e may reasonably suppose that the interior of the 
country is not so sterile and inhospitable as is ordinarily 
imagined, and that it yet may be made available for the 
uses of man. The harlequin-bronzewing and the warbling 
grass-parrakeet are also denizens of that part of the 
country, and equally unable to exist without water.” 

The head and throat of this species are yellow, and there 
is a patch of crimson on the ears, Upon the head there 
is a long, slender, painted crest, yellow at the base and 
gray wt the tip, giving the bird so curious an aspect 
that at first sight it appears either to be a cockatoo ora 
parrakeet, as the eye is directed to the crest or the general 
The back and under portions of the body are 
brown, and a large part of the wings is white. The cen- 
tral tail-feathers are brown, and the rest gray. The 
female is distinguished from her mate by a green tinge, 
which pervades the yellow of the head and throat, and the 
numerous bars of yellow and dark blackish brown which 
cross the tail. 


form, 





In many persons, grief takes the form of anger. A 
proud spirit, unwilling to display itself covered with dust 
and ashes, uplifts its head with unbecoming pride, in 
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order to conceal that temporary humiliation, 


JUST FOR TO-NIGHT. 
By SARAH DOoUDNEY. 


Sortity the Summer day fades on the sea; 
Faintly the vesper-wind murmurs to me, 
Murmurs and sighs of the sunsets of old 

When we were turning lifo’s “ pages of gold”; 
Then in love’s madness we turned them too fast, 
Yet there is one golden leaf for the last: 

Listen, the ebbing wave gathers and breaks, 
How it caresses the strand it forsakes, 
Sprinkling the pebbles with flashes of light!— 
Leave me to-morrow, love, kiss me to-night, 


We were but dreamers and idlers, they say, 
In the bright hours that have drifted away; 
Well, let them say s0;—in sorrow and pain 
All the old gladness will come back again: 
Just for to-night, while the west is aglow, 
Shall we not love as we loved long ago? 
Only one blossom is left on the bough, 
Shall we not seizo on its loveliness now ? 
Let the last hour be a mournful delight, 
Leave me to-morrow, but kiss me to-night, 


Ay, we were weak when we should have been brave. 
I was a trifler and you were a slave; 

Chances slipped by, and wo saw them too late, 
Friends played us false, and we said it was fate: 
Only this moment is ours ere it dies, 

What if that setting sun never should rise? 

What if this life with its sweetness and fear 

Closes for ever, and ends for us here ? 

Somewhers, tar off, in a new world of light 

Love has its morrow; then kiss me to-night. 
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‘DAM, I have a theory that the garden 

of Eden must have been between the 

Colorado and the Guadalupe.” 

/ ‘Na, na, Master Tom, ye canna prove 
that. It is dootless a gude land, but 

it’s no to compare wi’ the links o’ Tay 

or Clydeside.” 

‘*T have never been in Scotland 

‘‘Mair’s the pity ; but you’re young 
yet, and there’s days afore ye.” 

‘‘I’m content, Adam, The man who 
has breathed the airs of Western Texas 
F has been very‘near in Paradise.” 

‘I’m saying naught again the land, It’s a gude land if 
it was weel divided. ‘There’s nae use i’ a new warld that 
doesna sort the wrangs o’ the auld ane; an’ the ill-divid- 
ing was a’ that was to blame’ wi’ bounie Scotland. Idinna 
see that the thing is mended here,” 

‘* Would you like the world divided over again, Adam ?” 

“Tf a’ things could be done twice, a’ things would be 
done better; but the warld is o’er big a care for me I 
maun e’en look after my cucumber vines.” 

“Adam, I saw youat the Capitol last night; which side 


” 





did you take ?” 

“T shall neither meddlo or mak’ any mair wi’ ’ither 
folk’s quarrels, I’m a puir lad, following an honest trade ; 
an’ spades an’ plows are mair to my hand than swords an’ 
shooting-irons. But they were braw lads, yon, that stood 
roun’ General Green, an’ 1’m no saying, if I had been 
twenty years younger, but what I mizht hae been beguiled 
wi’ the gran’ talk I heard.” 

‘‘ Adam, you knew my father ?” 

“Deed did I. A likely man he was, an’ ve aro na that 
far abint him. Knew him? Yes,1kuew him, I fought 
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under him at Mier, an’ slept i’ the same dungeon wi’ him 
at Perote. 

** And you would do me a good turn ?” 

‘* What is it ?” asked Adam, cautiously. 

**It is about my cousin Virginia. There are hard days 
coming, and there will soon be no one to help her.” 

‘“‘There’s Maister Mordaunt. He’s a nice lad, as far as | 
I can judge, an’ wise beyont what's written.” 

‘Why do you say that, Adam? Have Mordaunt and I 
ever loved eachother? And do we not both love Virginia? 
I shall leaye her in your care.” 

‘* Deed, Maister Tom, you leave me a hard charge. I 
ken naught aboot women folk, an’ it’s easy to mak’ a fool 





o’ yoursel’ on unkent ground.” 


escaped with Greene from Perote ; and he believed the 
men of those days to be the demi-gods and heroes of the 
age. Indeed, his ideas of liberty were of a giantesque 
character that in no way fitted themselves to the necessi- 
ties and prudences of modern life and polity. 

It is easy to understand how such a man should have 
pledged himself with an honest enthusiasm to the 
Southern cause—and yet no nature rings through all its 
depths—and Tom Navarro found a certain pleasure in the 
fact that his rival, Mordaunt, was in opposition tohim ; he 
was not sorry that a great gulf had arisen between the 
young lawyer and his lovely cousin, Virginia McKaine. 

She was standing now watching him approach—a very 
lovely woman, with large dark eyes and a white, broad fore- 





THE PARRAKBET COCKATOO OF AUSTRALIA.— SEE PAGE 414, 
** But you'll do it, Adam—yes, you will,” and the young | 


soldier in gray grasped the old gardener’s hand, and | 
walked rapidly toward a large white house just visible | 


among the trees and shrubbery. 

There was little wouder that this garden-place sug- 
gested Eden to his mind ; it was an acre of unimaginable 
sweetness and beauty, and in a dim way Tom Navarro was 
sensible of it. But it was not beauty of this kind that 
touched him deepest. 

He loved Nature, but he loved her in heroic propor- 
tions, and outside of hedges and fences ; and this taste 
indicated his general disposition. He could understand 
nothing in moderation, and was restive under all restric- | 
tions, however imaginary. 

His father had fought at Mier and San Jacinto, and 


head—a woman that reminded you of those flowers in fairy 
books, out of whose golden hearts come elfin queens. She 


| stood waiting on the broad steps of the piazza, and the 


wavy banners of yellow jasmine dropped from the lattice 
all around her. 

Tom comforted himself with that picture of a white- 
robed woman in a frame of golden flowers through many 
a starving bivouac, and set it before him on many a weary 
march. 

Her words dropped like soft notes of music on the sweet, 
warm air. 

‘“*Tom, dear Tom, you are to meet father at the ford. 
He went an hour ago, Have you come to say good-by ?” 

She touched tenderly his braided sleeve, and lifted his 
sword and kissed it. 
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In such a crisis as“this love, pride, hope, fear rose sud- 
denly, swiftly, as a flock of doves rise into the upper air. 
There was no longer any doubt in Tom’s heart; the face 
bending toward him was an open book. 

Virginia was the more hopetul of the two. An unsatis- 
fied desire, a disappointed hope, had.never yet come to 
her. The luxury of her life had scarcely yet been touched. 


ill! 
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weapons in her armory? Genera! McKaiae was a brave 
soldier, but he had feared to put his wife and daughter 
face to face with the inevitable deprivations before them. 

There was some excuse for this. Mrs, McKaine was a 
doll in all but the mere accident of material, In the be- 
ginning of the trouble, when men were anxious and dis- 
puting, and every household feeling the jar of the coming 
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TOM NAVARRO.— THE NEXT MOMENT TOM’S ARMS WERE AROUND HER, AND SHE WAS WEEPING HAPPY TEARS UPON HIS NECK.” 


Victory was the birthright of Texans; their traditions 
were of conquest and desperately-won battles ; and what 
Texas was, she believed the whole South to be. 

She allowed nothing for disaffection, for selfishness, for 
treachery ; hers was a blind, passionate allegiance, an un- 
reasonable enthusiasm, whose cost was yet to count. 

Tom knew the odds better, and he foresaw for the beau- 





tiful, trusting woman at his side a bitter fight. Were the 
Vol. XIV., No. 4—27, 


collision, she had only wondered “how people could make 
her so uncomfortable.” 

The last shred of her husband’s credit had been spent 
in maintaining this toy-wife ‘n the fonl' parad‘se, where 
alone she could make her habitation. Ee hoped that 
Virginia would rise to emergencies, but, perhaps, emer- 
gencies might never come; the war might be over soon ; 
there were more chances than these, and the general was 
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&® man inelined to take chances. Besides, his nephew, 
Mordaunt, would remain in Austin, and he had promised 
to look after things. Mordaunt was a prudent young 
man, and had General McKaine’s affairs very much in his 
hand. 

It was a delicate task to tell a beautifully-dressed woman 
that her muslins and laces would soon wear out, and that 
they could not be renewed ; that gold was all in hiding, 
and Confederate money of little value; that there were 
fears of negro insurrections, and that Indians had been 
seen within twenty miles already. 

Many lovers would have shrunk from mingling in the 
first poetry of their betrothal, details of farming matters, 
and entreaties as to small economies and petty necessities ; 
but when it was all over, and he stood among the six hun- 
dred brave men who that afternoon 


“ Put their foot in the stirrup, 
And shook their bridies free,” 


he knew that it was well done. 

He had told Virginia that his was the easiest part of the 
struggle, and he was right. When things have taken the 
step backward it is incredible how easy the descent is, 

Tom’s warning had come none too soon. It was evident 
to Virginia that the whole reckless household must be re- 
ordered, and this was bitterly resented by the servants, 

Fortunately, Mrs. McKaine kept a kind of tearful state 
in her own room, and did not actively interfere ; and as 
soon as the threatened changes reached Adam's ears he 
took the first opportunity of strengthening Virginia’s 
hands. 

‘‘There’s a plenty o’ gude garden stuff to spare, my 
young lady,” he said; ‘an’ if so be you're willing, I'll 
e’en tak it into Austin an’ sell it. Every siller bit tells 
thae days.” 

It was a great humiliation, but she had neither gold nor 
silver, and with Confederate bills she could buy neither 
tea, coftee, sugar, salt nor clothing, etc. Good women 
generally know by some fine touch where truthfulness is 
to be found; and Virginia looked in Adam’s face and 
trusted him fully ; she had every cause; and, small as 
were the returns from this venture, they were a very great 
comfort and relief. 

Mordaunt was the first to interfere with this traffic. 
He met Adam before the hotel one morning, and peremp- 
torily ordered him home. 

** You ought to be thrashed, old man, for taking advan- 
tage of Miss McKaine’s unprotected condition. How dare 
you sell the produce of her place ?” ’ 

“‘Dinna you ask questions you've no right to ask, my 
lad.” And then, dashing down the vegetables he was 
measuring, he turned to Mordaunt with an expression 
that amazed him. ‘‘ Thrash me, indeed! Touch me, if 
you daur, an’ I’ll shoot the right band ciear aff you !” 

The stern, set face, the flashing eye and the promptly 
cocked pistol, emphasized the few curt sentences quite 
sufficiently. A teamster loitering near said, quietly : 

“Better make tracks, youngster; that’s Adam Moir, 
If you want to pick a quarrel with him you'll get the best 
ready-made fight in the State.” 

After that Adam purposely lingered on the avenue, and 
did not leave Austin until his last onion was sold. 

That simple defiance, and the bare act of cocking his 
pistol, had been to him like a glass of brandy to a strug- 
gling inebriate. It was in vain that he told himself, as he 
rode rattling home, that he was an elder in the Presby- 
terian Chureb, and a man on the shady side of fifty. The 
old fighting, roving spirit was roused, and he muttered 
fiercely as he struck the astonished cattle: 





«It’s God’s truth, I ought to be i’ the battle-field, if & 
only kent which side to fizhi on !” 

That evening Mr. Mordaunt rodo over to the McKaine 
place, and told Virginia that Adam Moir must be dismissod, 

There had been a time when she would have found it 
hard to disobey that suave, authoritative manner. Butshe 
had been measuring letely her own strength very often 
vith refractory servants and unjust contractors, and che 
positively told her cousin that she could not run the farm 
without Adam’s help. 

Mr. Mordaunt bowed and cought the presence of Mrs, 
McKaine. In a few minutes Virginia knew, from the 
hysterical sobbing, and the agitated running about of the 
servants, that her mother had been informed of the 
degradation of the family. 

The McKaines peddling vegetables ! She wondered how 
her own child could have been so wicked. What could 
the Greens and the Browns and the Whites say? It was 
too cruel. No woman was ever so shamefully used, etc., etc. 

At length, after two hours Zistress, the lady was soothed 
with various anodynes and many unreasonable promises ; 
but Virginia had never before felt so utterly hopeless and 
distressed, 

She threw herself upon one of the sofas of the long- 
closed drawing-room, and sobbed with the abandon of a 
little child. 

Mordaunt heard acr with an aching heart. He loved 
Virginia in his calm way, and he really believed that her 
honor and respectability were involved in the step he had 
taken. After a while he prevailed on her to talk with him. 

What was she to do, she asked, angrily. The servants 
were destitute of clothing, her own wardrobe was in a 
miserable condition, and her mother could not be made to 
understand the necessity of giving up any of her personal 
luxuries. 

‘* Hire out some of your negroes.” 

**T have not one to spare. Most of the men have been 
drafted to the fortifications of Galveston. I have had to 
put the younger women in the field, and the elder ones are 
not able to do all the spinning, weaving and knitting 
necessary. There is not 2 aand to spare. I have had to 
work very hard myself.” 

Mordaunt offered his purse freely, 

He had promised the General to advance what funds they 
needed. He was her cousin ; he would fain be something 
far nearer and dearer ; Virginia had only to speak. 

**T am Tom Navarro’s promised wife. It is impossible 
that I can receive help from you.” 

Mordaunt could do nothing after this frank -‘:tement 
but reiterate his offer in the least objectionable manner 
possible. 

Adam had more practical advice, He was almost pleased 
when he heard that the vegetable trade must be abandonec 

**It’s a clear Providence,” he said, an’ ‘the mustang 
feeling’ didna come wambling o’er me yon way for 
naething. Keep a gude heart, my young lady; you hae 
mony & braw thing you can sell, an’ I'll e’en gae my ways 
to Mexico, an’ get you a’ you want.” 

So one by one Virginia’s trinkets disappeared—Adam 
only knew where. But with their proceeds he brought 
four times from the Rio Grande some coarse clothing, some 
tea, coffee, and other necessaries. The trip was a very 
dangerous one, but Adam knew his ground, and he came 
back safe every time. 

These were the only bright events in nearly three years 
of terror, poverty and anxiety—of days of unaccustomed 
toil, and the stress of nights that hoped for nothing for 
the morrow. 

Adam was away on his fifth trip when the news of 
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. General MeKaine’s death came. The poor shattered body 
was brought back to Texas, and somehow the knell of his 
funeral bells was felt to be the knell of hope. 

No one pretended any longer to disbelieve bad reports ; 
every heart had sat down in stupid misery to face the worst. 
But Virginia struggled on with her daily shifts and labor, 
and her sharp endurance of hourly misery, just as a 
doctor struggles against a cancer; or a general, without 
arms or provisions, still defends an important fortress, 

At length even this hopeless struggle became impossible. 
It was dangerous to be so far away from helpand neighbors; 
the country was full of emancipated slaves; there was no 
semblance of law; every one was doing what was right in 
his own eyes. 

Mordaunt persuaded Virginia to remove her mother to 
a small cottage in Austin. The end was near, and it was 
even some comfort to be released from an active struggle 
with fate. 

One warm moonlight night some prescient feeling kept 
knocking softly at her soul, and she could not sleep. So 
much sorrow and trembling in every house, and yet there 
was no whisper of it in the calm air. Only the passionate 
love-songs of fiery mocking-birds, or the low monotonous 
chanting from the negro camps among the ripe corn, broke 
the charmful stillness, 

Presently she saw a group of men come out of the 
shadow. They rode silently and swiftly, and took the 
ford and the San Antonio road, Another group—and 
another! What messengers of evil fortune were these ? 

She ran tremblingly to the end of the lot, and watched 
for the next group as it rode silently into the broad strip 
of moonlight. Alas! alas! she knew then who they were— 
disbanded Confederates, pushing sternly and swiftly to 
their desolate homes on the Western prairies. 

‘Oh, my dear God! Oh, my dear God !” 

That was all she could say, as, wringing her hands, she 
stumbled blindly over the rough corn-ridges and the fallen 
logs of the cedar-fence., 

In this first shock of realization she had no grief for 
anything but the death of the cause she loved. It was 
one of those supreme moments when the soul rises above 
all selfish considerations ; it would have been easy then 
for Virginia to have died for her ideal. Yes, it is a great 
thing to have once in life felt this exaltation ; if only for 
a moment, the soul is greater ever afterward for its sublime 
sorrow. How long, how doubly long now, was the weary 
waiting and watching, the hoping and the despairing ! 
But when the joy is ready, then it comes, 

One afternoon, as Virginia was arranging her mother’s 
pillows and wrappings, she saw a sudden light in the fret- 
fal face, and the next moment Tom’s arms were around 
her, and she was weeping happy tears upon his neck. 

He had brought nothing back with him but a true heart 
and his sword and horse. He had not a dollar of money, 
and Virginia was nearly as poor; but the McKaine place 
had been rented for a year, and Tom had been promised 
employment in a Galveston cotton-house. Love declared 
it possible to live on a thousand dollars a year and be 
divinely happy, and Virginia and Tom were quite willing 
to test the situation. 

The marriage was hastene1 by an unfortunate quarrel 
with Mr. Mordaunt. He had called on Mrs. McKaine 
with reference to the renting of the McKaine place, and 
while he was explaining the conditions to her, Virginia and 
Tom came into the room together. 

Now, Mordaunt was not by any means a quarrelsome 
man. He hated a Confederate, and he hated Tom Na- 
varro, but with these exceptions it may be said that he 
loved his neighbor, 





Bat the gladuess in Tom’s face was aggravating. He 
disliked his easy manners—swagger he called it—and the 
faded gray coat was an intolerable offense to him. But he 
made an effort to say the common words of courtesy, and 
then took his leave in a very irritable temper. 

The next day they met on the avenue. There were a 
number of Lavacca teamsters leaning against their wagons, 
whittling and spitting, and talking about cott.n; and a 
little group of citizens discussing the flight of Governor 
Murrah, and the robbing of the treasury by the disbinded 
Rio Grande troops. 

Mordaunt spoke with great bitterness of the runaway 
officials, and then, touching Tom’s sleeve, said : 

**T should think an honest man would rf 

** Would what, sir ?” 

** Change his coat.” 

Both men were getting desperately angry, the crowd of 
citizens were mostly slipping away, and the teamsters 
were quietly putting their right hands in their breasts, 
There was a kind of “dare” in every man’s face, and Mor- 
daunt was quite inclined to take it. 

“‘ Well, he answered, with a contemptuous shrug, ‘you 
ought to be. You have been well whipped in it.” 

“TIt’salie! Take it back !” 

There was an ominous click of pistols, but Mordaunt 
leaned against the china-tree and looked calmly at the 
circle of stern faces around him, 

**T say you were whipped.” 

**I say Texas was never whipped—nover. She yielded 
in this fight because her sister States did. If the United 
States likes to fight the quarrel over on Texas soil, let her 
try it again.” 

“Try itagaiz!” echoed the men, grufily, with another 
click. 

**You—are—a crowd—of—bravos !” 

After that no one knew exactly what was said, or who 
said it. Several shots were fired, Mordaunt’s pistol fell 
ringing on the stone pavement, and his arm hung helpless 
at his side. 

**That will do, gentlemen—my arm is broken. I have 
had the pleasure of speaking my mind, and [ have paid 
for it—as I expected.” 

He turned into the first store, and sent for a doctor, 
while his late opponents reloaded slowly their empty 
pistols, and put them indifferently in their breasts, It 
had been avery ordinary matter to all of them except Tom 
Navarro, He felt thoroughly ashamed and annoyed, anid, 
after some consideration, went after Mordaunt with a 
half-formed resolution of apology in his heart. But the 
doctor was setting the broken limb, and neither the time 
nor the manners of any one present favored the intention. 

This circumstance showed him that he would be better 
in an atmosphere more free from old friends and asso- 
ciates, and he resolved at once to go to Galveston, So 
his marriage was rather hurriedly and rather quietly per- 
formed, and the slant shadow of regret dimmed what 
ought to have been the happiest day of his life. 

Their removal to Galveston had one good result—it 
roused Virginia’s mother from her long-indulged invalid- 
ism. Toone shut up for years in the dreamy life of an 
inland plantation, the gaslit streets and busy stores were 
as wonderful as a fairy tale; and the pretty cottage 
behind the oleander bushes was a very happy little nest. 

With one exception, Tom was out of his element. He 
longed like a bird for the prairies; the brick streets shut 
him in like a prison; he was only half-complete without 
his horse. 

But the country was fast settling to work again, and he 
hoped by the end of the second year to have saved enough 
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INCIDENTS OF THE BURNING OF ROANOKE. —‘‘ HE CUT LOOSE ONE 
OF THE FORWARD HORSES, AND MOUNTED HIM.”’ 


to farm at least a portion of the McKaine place. They 
were beginning to talk of this event, to recall to each cther 
the sweet garden-place and the cool, lofty, latticed rooms 
of the dear homestead, when a swift and almost irresistible 
shadow gathered round them. 

The heayszs shut them in with murky clouds, the air 
was oppressively hot, fierce gleams of sunshine, rattling 





thunder and beating rains brought vegetable and reptile 
life into profuse and loathsome prominence, and men 
seemed to sink beneath some oppressive influence, and to 
have no power to fight the enemy watching them. 

Tom and Virginia sat still, hoping and fearing until re- 
treat was impossible; and they were shut in with the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness and the terror that 
wasted at noonday. 

Fortunately, they were among its first victims—fortu- 
nately, because it had not then attained its fall malignity, 
and nurses and physicians were procurable. In three 
weeks they were out of danger, and Tom began to think 
of his cotton-book again. 

He walked slowly down to his office, but there was no 
longer any business for him to do. The stores were 
closed, the streets grass-grown, the air full of the crashing 
of ice and the groans of the sufferers, while above and 
around, and pervading everything was that one peculiar, 
sickening odcr. 

Ob, now for the cool waters of the Colorado and the airs 
of heaven that were at that moment swaying the flowery 
grass of its prairies like some new, happy melody !” | 

Full of this single, devouring thought, he hastened 
against every adverse circumstance to realize it, and before 
Christmas they were all again in their old home, 

Many elements mingled in their return, though joy was | 
greatly in the ascendant; but it was impossible to enter | 
the half-ruined rooms and not feel a keen regret. The 
furniture had been stolen or much injured; the sevten | 
had become a wilderness, and Adam's pretty log-cabin had 
been turned into a stable. 

But these things are long since remedied. Tom's farm- 
ing has been a great success, and the McKaine place has 
been made so beautiful again that even Mrs. McKaine has 
ceased to talk of its past glories. 

It is said that a smart attack of yellow fever entirely 
changes the constitution ; certainly something has changed 








this lady for the better, for she spends her time now in 


caring for Tom’s children instead of playing the part of a 
sensitive invalid in a darkened room. 

, Tom and Mordaunt have forgotten their old jealousy and 
become friends, for Mordaunt is, as he deserves to be, a 
very popular man. No one can say worse of him than 
that he has a quick eye for the main chance, and that he 
is disposed to approach it by agreeable paths, 

In following out this principle he married a beautiful 
and wealthy Anglo-Spanish heiress of San Antonio, and 
has repeatedly sought and received great political trusts. 

During the canvas for his first election, he was not a 
little pleased to see Adam Moir, at the head of forty 
rangers, come up to the ballot-box and poll a solid vote for 
him. 

‘*There is the hand, Captain Moir, you once threatened 
to shoot off me,” said Mordaunt, cheerfully, in acknow- 
ledgment ; and Adam answered, with a sly laugh : 

**You had aye a turn for meddling, Mr. Mordaunt, and 
it’s safer in Texas to poke in public affairs than in private 
ones, I like you wee: enough to keep you from danger.” 

Unfortunately, Adam did not always keep himself out 
of danger, and when he was sixty-three years of age he got 
a wound from a Lipan warrior which sent him back to his 
log-cabin at the foot of the McKaine garden. It had long 
been waiting for him, and there he lives happily enough 
unto this day. 

He orders the garden affairs, and rides into Austin wit! 
Tom on all public occasions; but he spends the largest 
part of his time in trotting after Miss Virginia, aged four 
years, and in enthusing Tom’s eldest boys with such a 
love for ‘‘camping out,” and such a hatred of Indians and 
Mexicans, that there is no kind of doubt he is educating 
two admirable Texas ag. 





INCIDENTS OF THE BURNING OF ROANOKE 
BY THE INDIANS IN 1836. 


Tue following sketch of the burning of Roanoke by the 
Indians was written by a gentleman now living in Terrell 
County, Georgia, who, at the time of the burning, was a 
lad of some twelve or thirteen years of age, and was near 
the scene. He has often heard the incidents given below 
narrated by some of the actors, several of whom are now 
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WERE BOTH SHOT DOWN AS THEY AROSA FROM THEIR BED 
WHEN THE ALARM WAS GIVEN.” 
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INCIDENTS OF THE BURNING OF ROANOKE. —“‘ HE TURNED A LARGE 
EMPTY BOX OVER HER AND HER BABE, AND THEN CRAWLED 
UNDER IT HIMSELF.”’ 


living. The statements may be relied on as perfectly ac- 
curate, and, together, they make an important chapter in 
Georgia history. 

Roanoke was a trading village located in Stewart 
County, on the eastern bank of the Chattahoochee River, 
about thirty-five miles in a direct line below Columbus. 
The Indians occupied a reservation in Alabama embracing 
the territory lying on the Chattahoochee River, and ex- 
tending from Columbus perhaps as far south as the Flor- 
ida and Alabama line. They had, by o treaty made by 
their chiefs, ceded this territory either to the State of Al- 
abama or the United States, and had agreed to remove to 
the Indian Reservation west. 

Many of the warriors, or common Indians, were dissat- 
isfied with this action of their chiefs, and were unwilling 
tobe removed. They gave expression to their dissatisfac- 
tion by many acts of plunder, and an occasional murder of 
a white family who had taken up their residence in an iso- 
lated situation, far removed from other white settlements, 
and who had, perhaps, given some offense to the Indians, 

Prominent among the murders and robberies was the 
capture of the stage running between Columbus, Georgia 
and Montgomery, Alabama, where the passengers, after 
being robbed, were tied to the stage, and brush and light- 
wood knots were piled around them and fired, and burned 
with the stage. The first intimation that they had of the 
presence or intentions of the Indians was the discharge of 
a volley of rifles, which killed the driver and wounded 
some of the passengers. Only one passenger escaped. 
He sprang from the coach and cut loose one of the for- 
ward horses and mounted him, the Indians being so near 
him as to catch at the reins as he rode off. None of the 
bullets from their murderous rifles touched him or his 
faithful horse. 

This incident served to arouse the whites all along the 
border. And as threats had been made to burn Colum- 
bus as well as Roanoke, steps were taken to defend them. 
But the defenses of Roanoke amounted to almost no- 
thing. A stockade, or blockhouse was commenced, but 
never completed. The garrison consisted of only the 
male inhabitants of the village, and a few patriotic citizens 
of Stewart County, who had volunteered under Captain 
Uriah Horne. The entire force amounted to less than 
fifty men, 





On Saturday morning, May 14th, a scouting party, 
numbering twelve men, crossed the river and explored the 
country a short distance above and below Roanoke, and 
recrossed to the Georgia side about noon without seeing 
an Indian ; but from the fact that several dogs, supposed 
to belong to the Indians, came to them while they were 
passing near the swamps and dense hammocks, they sup- 
posed that the Indians were there concealed. But as they 
had been allowed to cross the river, explore the country 
and recross unmolested, they very naturally concluded 
that, while the Indians were there in considerable force, 
they had no hostile intentions, 

With this feeling of security Captain Horne, early in 
the afternoon of the same day, was induced to furlough 
half of his command, to allow them to visit their homes 
and families, with promise of returning promptly the next 
day by noon. 

A short time before night two strangers, named Donald- 
son, who had been looking at lands below Roanoke, rode 
into the village and inquired if there would be any danger 
from the Indians if they passed the night there. As they 
were assured there would be none, they repaired to the 
dwelling of Colonel Felix Gibson, and passed the night 
under his hospitable roof. 

About sunset the same evening two men, who were 
farming on the river, two miles below the village, in leay- 
ing their work discovered the fresh trail of a large body of 
Indians, and hastily rode to the village to communicate 
the intelligence. They also counseled Captain Horne, as 
his force was then so small—amounting to less than 
thirty-five men, and that of the Indians so large, supposed 
to number over three hundred—that it would be best for 
his command and the citizens to retire from the village 
into the hill country, some miles away, and await the de- 
velopments of the night. But, upon consulting with his 
men and the citizens, it was unanimously decided to hold 
the village until they were driven out of it by overwhelm- 
ing numbers, 

Every man was required to stand sentinel the entire 
night, and it was said that never was witnessed a more 
still and quiet night in and around Roanoke. Naught 
except the gentle ripple of the river and the slow tread 
and suppressed hail and answer of this band of brave men, 
as they quietly walked their beats, was heard to disturb 
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the stillness of that night, and day broke as quietly and 
peacefully at Roanoke on Sunday morning, May 15th, 
1836, as it had ever done, and the gay light of morning 
streamed in as gently as usual, except that a heavy fog 
hung over the place, 

The men had all come in from duty, the citizens had re- 
paired to the several residences, and the little company of 
volunteers had commenced their usual morning duties, as 
the preparation of their breakfast, and the attentions neces- 
sary for their horses, when suddenly there was heard the 
keen, clear report of a rifle. Instantly this was followed by a 
most unearthly, demoniacal yelling and a general firing 
upon every house in the village, as well as the unfinished 
s-ockade, in which were several men. 

The whole place was completely invested by the savages; 
they occupied every door and window, were behind every 
stump, tree and fence, and poured upon the whites a deadly 
fire as fast as they showed themselves. 

Captain Horne had not time to form his men, scarcely 
time to give an order. The men were in small squads 
scattered over the village, defending themselves as best 
they could against the fearful odds, taking refuge behind 
the fences, houses, or anything that afforded them shelter 
or protection from the murderous bullets of the savage 
fiends. 
the first volley. Ina short while, every man, white and 
black, was either killed or driven out of the village, and 
the savages had undisputed possession of the place. 

They immediately proceeded to plunder and then burn 
every house in the place, and in less than three hours from 
the commencement of the attack nothing remained but the 
smoldering embers of what was once Roanoke. There 
were nine white and three negro men killed. All of their 
bodies were consumed in the burning buildings, the 
Indians throwing those outside into the houses as they fired 





Cantain Horne fell, severely wounded, almost at | 





them. The loss of the Indians was never known. Parties | 


concealed sufficiently near saw the Indians, after capturing 
a lame Irishman named Patrick McGowen, throw him 
alive into a turning house, where he was burned up. The 
Messrs, Donaldson (the strangers who had lodged at tho 
house of Colonel Gibson) were both shot down as they 
hastily arose from their bed when the alarm was given, and 
their bodies burned with the house. 

There were many hairbreadth and providential escapes 
from a horrid death. Colonel Felix Gibson and a young 
man named Gazaway Williams were both in the house 
when the Donaldsons were shot down, and three Indians 
fired at Colonel Gibson through a window, but, fortunately, 
missed him ; he ran into another room, hoping to escape 
that way, but, finding every window filled with Indians, 
who commenced firing at him, he called to Williams, who 
was in an upper room, to make his escape in the best way 
he could; that Indians had surronnded the house, and, 
believing that escape was impossible, he resolved to sell 
his life as dearly as possible. 

He ran to where the loaded guns had been left and 
caught up one, intending, if possible, to fight his way 
through the Indians to the stockade, where he supposed 
there was a squad of men; but on opening the door, so 
many Indians fired and then rushed toward him, that 
he closed it. Again opening the door, he was fired on, 
and a number of Indians rushed forward; he fired at 
them and again closed the door, and hastily caught up 
another loaded gun, opened the portal, and ran as fast as 
ha could; before he reached the yard fence he passed 
more than thirty Indians, all of whom fired at him, some 
so near as to burn his clothes with powder ; yet he escaped 
untouched, except by a blow from an empty gun in the 
hands of an Indian whom he encountered as he leaped the 





fence, The blow nearly felled him, but he recovered in 
time to escape, and gained the stockade. Finding themen 
there flying in every direction, he ran to a branch thickly 
grown up in cane, and hid himself in the mud and water. 
While the Indians were in pursuit of Colonel Gibson, 
Williams leaped from a window in the upper story to the 
ground, ran undiscovered in another direction, and 
escaped. 

Captain Horne, who was so severely wounded as to render 
it impossible for him to stand up, was lying in the un- 
finished stockade with no hope of escape, calinly awaiting 
the time when the savages would come and torture him to 
death, when Elijah Pearce (Heaven help me to record his 
name in characters so high and lasting that all the world 
may read it) came to the assistance, and offered to save him 
or perish in the attempt, 

Pearce, being a large and powerful man, took Captain 
Hcrne on his back, and, selecting a favorable opportunity, 
ran for the same hiding-place that Colonel Gibson had 
found. 

A squad of men, consisting of Samuel Williams, John 
Talbot, Loverd Bryan, Green Ball, and perhaps one or two 
others, fought their way through a body of Indians who 
had surrounded them, and ran for the same friendly 
shelter, where Colonel Gitson, Captain Horne and Pearce 
were secreted, and buried themselves under the mud and 
water. 

Unfortunately, the Indians discovered the last squad as 
they were entering the cane, and soon quite a body of 
Indians were seen approaching their place of concealment. 

Colonel Gibson proposed that they should leave here, 
jump down under the bluff of the river and conceal them- 
selves there; the others insisted that they should remain 
where they were, and, if necessary, die together, Fortun- 
ately, although the Indians passed very near them several 
times, they were not discovered, and remained concealed 
until near noon. When they did emerge from their 
hiding-places they were so benumbed with cold that they 
could scarcely walk. . 

Three other men, C. S. Sabine, Joseph M. Fannin and 
one other’s name not now remembered, had taken tempo- 
rary shelter near the river. They were discovered, and 
quite a number of Indians attempted to surround them. 
They retreated down the bluff of the river, and soon the 
race became one for dear life, The three men, with empty 
guns, were pursued by six or eight Indians, Fannin, being 
a short, fleshy man, was soon outstripped by his more 
fortunate companions, The Indians were getting uncomfo1t- 
ably near him, His only hope was strategy ; if that failed, 
he resolved to sell his life as dearly as possible. So, hast- 
ily facing about and presenting his gun as if he was going 
to shoot, and calling loudly to his companions to ** About 
face and charge the Indians,” he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the cowardly savages turn and run from him, 

Fannin and his companions retreated a little further 
down the river, and having, as they supposed, reached a 
place of safety, they slipped down under the bluff and 
concealed themselves until they became rested from their 
fatigue. They had not been concealed long tefore they 
heard their pursuers, who had been reinforced, coming in 
search of them. They remained in their hiding-place, and 
the Indians passed below without discovering them, ard 
soon returned and stood on the bluff only a few feet above 
them, so near that Sabine, who could speak their Jan- 
guage, understood what they were saying. But as they 
were anxious to plunder the stores they did not remain 
long, and were soon out of sight, when these men sought 
& more secure hiding-place further away from the scenes 
of plunder and burning, 
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Captain Nathan Clifton, while the fight was going on, 
became separated from his squad, and was closely pursued 
by several Indians ; being only a few yards from the river 
blaff, he ran and leaped into the river. Growing on the 
bluff was a dense copse of cane and willows, with their 
tops and boughs dipping into the water. He floated under 
these, which completely hid him from the savages. As he 
ran and leaped, he was fired at several times, but escaped 
untouched. The Indians watched the river for his body, 
supposing that he was certainly killed, and sat down on 
the bluff within a foot of where he was floating in the 
water, holding on to the twig of a willow, with nothing 
above the water except his nose. He could plainly hear 
all they said, being familiar with their language. They 
did not remain very long, supposing they had killed him, 
and that his body had sunk in the river. He remained 
concealed under the bluff and the water until near noon. 

The women and children of Roanoke had all, with the 
single exception of Mrs. Kershaw and her nursing babe, 
been sent off to places of safety several days before this. 
Mr. Kershaw was a merchant, doing business in Roanoke. 
As the village was a newly settled place and houses scarce, 
his family occupied a room over the store. A young man 
named Pierce clerked for him, Pierce was returning from 
sentry duty on that fatal morning, just at the commence- 
ment of the attack, and being fired on by the Indians, he 
ran to the store, calling on Kershaw to open the door and 
let him in, 

Just as he reached the door he stumbled and fell. Ker- 
shaw at that very moment opened the door, and received 
the volley discharged at Pierce, which killed him instantly. 
Pierce arose in time to get inside the store, and drag Ker- 
shaw’s body out of the door and close it, before the In- 
dians reached it; but, believing that the Indians would 
force an entrance into the house, and seeing at that time no 
possible chance of escape, he carried Mrs. Kershaw up- 
stairs, turned a large empty box over her and her babe, 
and then crawled under it himself. 

Soon the Indians were heard in the store below; a little 
later their stealthy steps were heard cautiously ascending 
the stairway, then in the room where they were ; next they 
were heard approaching the large box that concealed them, 
then the box was raised several inches from the floor and 
let fall, to see if it contained anything. The lifting up 
and dropping was repeated several times, to be sure that 
it was empty. 

Several Indians then seated themselves on the box, and 
hacked it with their tomahawks as they conversed ! 

Is it possible to imagine that man’s feelings during these 
moments of suspense? What if Mrs. Kershaw should lose 
her presence of mind and scream! What if that innocent 
babe should become restless of its dark confinement and 
ery! Ah, whether Pierce recognized the fact or not, God 
was there! ‘* He moves in a mysterious way His wonders 
to perform.” He doubtless sealed their lips and hushed 
their breathing. 

What agonies did Mrs, Kershaw endure during these 
moments—moments that seemed ages! Her murdered 
husband was lying in the room below, and doubtless his 
yet dripping scalp dangled from the belt of one of the 
fiends seated on the box that concealed her and her father- 
less babe, Every moment she expected to be dragged from 
her hiding-place, and her babe’s brains dashed out against 
the walls of her bedroom, and the next moment she, too, 
would be ruthlessly murdered, and the bodies of father, 
mother and innocent babe cremated in one funeral-pile, 
But heaven decreed otherwise. 

The Indians soon left the room, and commenced plun- 
dering the store below, and directly tha roaring and crack- 


ling of fire warned Pierce and Mrs. Kershaw that they had 
more dangers to brave and other perils to encounter, 
Their heaven-favored box might hide them from the 
savages, but it could not shield them from the flames, and 
they must immediately seek another hiding-place. 

Pierce slipped from under the box, cautiously looked 
out of a window and saw the position of the Indians, as- 
certained that they were all out of the room below, and 
that the way was clear to the back-door. 

Not & moment was to be lost ; the building was well on 
fire inside and out, and very soon it would be impossible 
to pass through the lower room. He hastily, yet noise- 
lessly, removed the box from over Mrs. Kershaw and her 
child, took the babe in his arms and the mother by the 
hand, descended the stairway and passed through the 
room where lay the dead body of the murdered husband 
and father. Gladly would that loving wife have stopped 
and imprinted one long, last kiss on that cold, crimsoned 
face. 

Ah! it would have been a relief to her poor, crushed 
heart to have cast her body by the side of his, and let 
their worldly possessions become their funeral-pile. But 
her precious babe was yet living; for it she must live ; 
with it, if God’s will, she would die. 

There are times when perils and dangers act like cordials 
to the stricken heart. If they do not cure it they, for a 
time, blunt its sensibilities, quiet its pangs and stimulate 
it to exertion by directing the mental emotions away from 
the objects of grief, and prescribing new danger’ and 
other important ends to be gained. Such was their effect 
in this instance, 

Although the flames were fast approaching the body of 
her husband, and she knew that it would be consumed, 
she hesitated not a single moment, but followed her deliv- 
erer through the room and out of the back-door at an op- 
portune moment, and, undiscovered by the savages, they 
gained the swamp in the rear of the store and made the 
escape. 





AN ESSAY ON SNAKES. 
By A VETERAN SNAKE-SLAYER. 

Tu names serpent and snake are synonymous, and it 
is indifferenly applied to every species of that reptile 
known to man, 

There is no other creature on the face of the earth so 
thoroughly cursed —cursed of God in the following 
words, for his temptation of Eve in the Garden of Eden: 
‘*And the Lord said unto the serpent, Because thou hast 
done this, thou art cursed’ above all cattle, and above 
every beast of the field: upon thy belly shalt thou go, 
and dust shalt thon eat all the days of thy life. And I 
will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed: it shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel.” This denunciation of the Lord has 
created in man an instinctive antipathy to the serpent, 
and the aversion of woman is ineradicable. Even the 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the air dread and de- 
spise the snake, 

Again we read in Holy Scripture, in pursuance of the 
same thought: ‘‘And the Lord sent fiery serpents among 
the people, and they bit the people, and much people of 
Israel died. . . . And Moses made a serpent of brass, and 
put it upon a pole, and it came to pass that if a serpent 
had bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent of brass, 
he lived.” 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, his snakeship, it must 





be confessed, is a very charming fellow; and, however 
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shocking to the nerves the sudden and unexpected sight 
of one may be, especially so with females, the fancy for | 
wearing jewels and ornaments of this device has prevailed, | 
perhaps, since their first invention. 

Among the ancients the serpent was considered an 
emblem of the divinity, and it is a curious coincidence of 
thought that in the Garden of Eden the devil should | 
have been typified by the serpent in subduing woman, | 
and that in ancient Greece and Rome we should find the | 
same idea illustrated in subduing man. Virgil, in the 
Eneid, translated by Dryden, thus describes the crushing 
of Laocoon and his children by serpents : 


“Their destined way they take, 
And to Laocoon and his children make; 
And first around the tender boys they wind, 
Then, with their sharpened fangs, their limbs and 
bodies grind— 
The wretched father, running to their aid 
With pious haste, but vain, they next invade. 
Twice round his waist their winding volumes rolled, 
And twice about his gasping throat they fold. 
The priest thus doubly choked, their crests divide, 
And towering o’er his head in triumph ride.” 


| 
And, as many critics assert, copied from this is the famous | 


‘*Laocoon”’; a group in marble, representing a man and 
his two sons struggling in the coils of a single serpent. It 
is a contest of life and death, and, as was the case in the 
Garden of Eden, in the struggle with woman the serpent 
here overcomes man. Isn’t it strange, that both poet and 
artist, being pagans, should have fallen upon a conception 
identical almost with the enactments of the Deity? 

In one of the famous galleries abroad I once saw, in 
vision or in reality, a wonderful picture: Pan—an ex- 
quisite figure—reclining on a rock in the shadow ofa wide- 


a 
a 


| spreading oak, discoursing heavenly music with his pipe. 


At his feet meandered a limpid stream through the verdant 
vale. Surrounding him were innumerable serpents c‘ 
every species, attracted thither by the dulcet sounds of the 
music, Some seemed to be in grave discourse, the one 
with the other. Of such were the enormous constrictors, 
resting on the coils of their latter ends, like some conclave 
cf turbaned Turks discussing the doctrines of the Koran. 
Others, more agile in their movements, seemed to be dart- 
ing hither and thither, in the ecstasy of their emotion. 
Conspicuous amongst these were the hoop or horn- 
snake, and the coach-whip or racer. The former, with 
his armed tail in his mouth—his manner of pursuing his 
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THE COBRA DE CAPELLO, 


foe, as the negroes in the South assert—appeared to be 
rolling round the circle with as much earnestness and glee 
asa hoyden missy would manifest in rolling her hoop; 
whilst the latter raced around through the crowd, coaching 
them in their actions and movements, assuming the office of 
grand master of ceremonies ; the venomous hooded cobra 
was there, setting her cap to the fanciful and dandified 
copperhead, and the dignified rattlesnake, beating time 
to the music with his caudal castanets—all manifesting 
exquisite delight by various contortions of head and body. 
In the distance were a couple of lovers, hand in hand, 
gazing with intense interest at the extraordinary scene 





before them. The maiden appeared to be especially 
fascinated, whilst her lover seemed to be urging her to 
depart. This picture made an impression on my mind, 
which is continually recurring, and lingers on the brain 
a perpetual nightmare, 

The snake inhabits every country and clime on the 
face of the earth, except Ireland, that most virtuous, 
most witty, and most turbulent country in the world—ex- 
cept Arabi Pasha, perhaps. Whether this arose from the 
landing on their shores of the Prophet Ezekiel with 
Jacob’s stone, and two princesses of the house of David, 
from whom Queen Victoria is said to derive her lineage, 
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or from the advent and exorcism of the serpent by St. 
Patrick, heaven only knows. All I know is that it is claimed 
there are no snakes in Ireland. 

Even the ocean has its quota of serpents—as is evidenced 
every year by the adverti-ement of the sea-serpent off Cape 
Cod and Nahant, This may be a Yankee trick to attract 
spectacular gazers. However this may be, it has recently 
been demonstrated, and the necessity of raising the At- 
lantic cable occasionally has afforded ocular proof of the 
existence of snakes at the bottom of the sea; for numbers 
have been found clinging to it when raised. The villains 
have shown their innate hatred of man by attacking his 
most wonderful handiwork. 

There are two classes of snakes: the noxious and innox- 
ious, or venomous and non-venomous, The venomous 
snakes are provided with fangs and poison-sacs. The non- 
venomous have neither, The fangs of venomous snakes vary 
in length, with the age and size of the reptile. They are 
loosely attached to the upper jaw by means of the poison- 
sac, on which they rest. Orescent-shaped, and finely- 
pointed, they are pierced from root to tip with a delicate, 
almost imperceptible orifice, so that, when a blow is de- 
livered, the consequent pressure on the poison - sac 
forces the poison through the orifice into the wound, and 
thence into the veins; precisely as morphine is adminis- 
tered hypodermically. When not in action, the two fangs 
rest in sheaths on the upper jaw, convex side downward. 
When in the act of delivering a blow, the snake assumes 
the coil, erects the head, protrudes the fangs—which swing 





forward on the sac as a hinge, concave side downward — | 


and darts forward with lightning rapidity; but never 
reaches beyond his length. 


Of this class may be enumerated, in the order of the | 


generally esteemed fatality of the wound, the cobra de | 


capello, or hooded cobra, It is of a dull ash-color, with 
irregular darker marks over its entire length. The head is 
somewhat elongated when in repose ; but when it becomes 
the least excited, a hood spreads over the entire head, mak- 
ing it appear double its normal size, Beneath the hood, 
the eyes glisten and flash with fearful brilliancy, as, in its 
coil, preparatory to a blow, it glares upon its foo. The 
cobra varies in length from eighteen inches to five feet. 
He is exclusively an inhabitant of Oriental countries, and 
the mortality from its bite—a misnomer, by-the-way—in 
India is something fearful. From twenty to thirty thou- 
sand is the annual estimate, 

The natives, it would appear, are either ignorant of or 
indifferent to the only certain antidote—viz., any intoxi- 
cating drink, administered in small doses until the patient 
becomes dead drunk. I know whereof I speak, for I have 
had unusual personal experience and opportunities of ob- 
servation during forty yeurs’ military service both at home 
and abroad. I may mention a few cases ont of many. 

At Corpus Christi, Texas, in September, 1845, a season 
of the year when the virulence of the poison is said to be 
most intense, and even to blind the reptile, a dragoon 
soldier was stricken by a rattlesnake on the ankle. He 
walked some two miles to camp, was made dead-drunk by 
the administration of whisky, and, with the exception of 
a suppuration of the wound, completely recovered. 

Lieutenant Myers, of the Fifth Infantry, was, in 1854, 
stricken by a rattlesnake on the calf of the leg, whilst 
hunting, on the Rio Grande, in Texas. He walked to 
camp, was made dead-drunk by the administration of 
whisky, and, with the above exception, completely re- 
covered, and lives to this day, if I am not mistaken, to 
corroborate this story; the more especially as he is known 
throughout the army as Rattlesnake Myers. 

In 18521 was making a night journey from Fort McKavit, 





in Texas, to Fort Graham, my post, accompanied by a 
single soldier. We had taken a short-cut by a blind path 
across the prairie, and, toward midnight, descended a bush- 
entangled hill into the dry bed of a creek. Despairing of 
finding our way out on the opposite side, we determined 
to strip our horses and bivouac for the balance of the 
night. We had no sooner spread our blankets than wa 
heard the low mutterings of a panther, and fearing that, 
in the dark, the brute might attack our horses or ourselves, 
we concluded to light a fire. Crocket went to gather wood; 
I meanwhile started the fire; very soon he returned, saying 
he was snake-bit, and showing me the marks of the fangs 
on the ball of the right hend. I immediately bound my 
handkerchief tightly around his wrist ; scarified the wound 
with my penknife; sucked it myself and made him suck it; 
administered small doses of brandy from a flask I had, and 
put him to bed. The next morning he suffered some, 
riding across the hot prairie, but soon recovered at the 
post. I was unable to find any traces of the snake, for, 
like the Bedouin, he*bad stolen away, but I concluded it 
to have been a copperhead. 

In Egypt I made the acquaintance of the late Hakakiene 
Bey at Cairo. The Bey was an Armenian Christian, 
educated at Oxford, and for many years a resident of 
Egypt. He had held many offices under Mehemet Ali, 
and by study and observation had made himself an accom. 
plished Egyptologist. I frequently visited the Bey at his 
palatial residence in Cairo, and would listen, by the hour, 
to his interesting conversations and discourses on the past 
and present history of Egypt. One day the conversation 
turned upon the subject of serpents, and especially in re- 
gard to the fatality of the bite of the cobra and the asp. Ho 
said that no remedy had yet been discovered for the bite 
of either. I asked if brandy or whisky had ever been 
tried, He said no, that such a thing had never been heard 
of. I then described the practice in the American army 
of administering brandy or whisky until the patient was 
drunk, as an antidote to the poison of a rattlesnake, which 
was quite as fatal as that of the cobra or the asp. 

Several weeks after this conversation I was visiting the 
Bey, when he informed me that he had had occasion very 
recently to try the remedy Ihad described to him. A 
negro girl, a slave in his household, had been stung by a 
white scorpion, which is considered almost as fatal as the 
bite of a cobra, He said he had been summoned into the 
family consultation by the screams of the girl; that on 
learning the cause of the commotion, and remembering 
the remedy I had described for snake-bite, ho had at once 
administered a tumbler full of brandy, nolens volens. Tho 
effect was, at first, wild intoxication, then a deep, lethargio 
sleep, from which she awoke after the lapse of some twelva 
hours, perfectly unconscious of having been stung. A 
foreign physician had been summoned, and arrived in the 
midst of the sleep. He asked if anything had been done. 
On being informed that brandy, an American remedy, had 
been administered, he shook his head in remonstrance, 
and pronounced her a dead woman ! 

I had frequent and peculiar opportunities, whilst sur- 
veying, in the Egyptian Army, for observing the peculiar 
attributes of the cobra, and Hakakiene Bey gave me much 
information on the subject. I remember once, while as- 
cending the Nile in a diabieh, I landed, to take a little 
walk. Going through a wheatfield by a blind pathway, I 
was about ascending a slight deolivity to the levée, my aid- 
de-camp, Major Campbell, following a few yards behind ; 
a cobra suddenly glided into the pathway from the wheat 
in my rear, lifting its head and spreading its hood in the 
most insolent, defiant manner, as if he would say, ‘‘ How 
dare you intrude into my peculiar territory ?” LIinstantly 
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called ‘Snake! to Campbell, and sped up the incline. 
Nor did his cobraship attempt to escape, but remained, 
glaring defiance at us, until he was killed by some fellahs, 
whom we called from a distant part of the field. I pre- 
served the skin and the fangs. These last measured an 
inch in length, including the poison-sac; the skin, four 
feet two inches, 

The Bey enlightened me considerably in regard to 
those veritable humbugs, the snake-charmers. He said 
the snake is doubtless charmed by the notes of the flute, 
but not to the extent the charmers would pretend. Tne 
charmer’s stock-in-trade consists of a large leather sack, in 
which he carries half a dozen or so of cobras, denuded of 
their fangs. In collusion with one or more of the domes- 
tics of a household, the charmer secretly deposits one or 
more of his sfock in one of the unoccupied rooms, or in a 
closet, where it is duly discovered by some member of the 
family, The entire household is instantly thrown into 
violent commotion, and the snake-charmer is summoned 
forthwith. He insolently comes, and assuming the air of 
an indispensable character, demands an explanation of his 
summons, and coffee. He then exhibits to the affrighted 
family his power over snakes, by loosing those he carries 
in his sack on the floor, making them dance and gyrate to 
the sound of his voice and flute. He then proceeds to 
search the premises, making mysterious prayers and invo- 
cations, and visiting every spot except the right ove, the 
family crowding around him and keeping up a continual 
chatter the while, The captive snakes had been pre- 
viously drilled in musical festivities, and accustomed to 
the sound of his voice. When the charmer, after many 
detours throughout the house and premises, avoiding as 
long as he can the exact locality, finally approaches the 
renegade, his music becomes more intense, his har- 
angues and prayers more emphatic, until the culprit 
comes gliding from his hiding-place and is captured. The 
charmer is thereupon applauded with vociferous ejacula- 
tions of “‘Taib! taib keteer! Mush Alla!” (Good ! very 
good! Thank God!) He is duly rewarded, and goes his 
way rejoicing. 

I witnessed all, and more, of the scene described, at 
Alexandria, at the residence of an English lady, the 
daughter of an English surgeon, by an Ethiopian, whom 
he had married. I had taken luncheon, or ¢iffin, as the 
English in the East call the midday meal, A cobra had 
been seen to scale the wall of her back premises, and she 
had sent for a snake-charmer to hunt him up. The charmer 
being announced after luncheon, the company was in- 
vited to accompany the hostess into the court-yard to 
witness the operation of charming. He was a tall, swarthy 
individual, scantily dressed in the inevitable blue cotton 
gown, with ample flowing sleeves, and was provided with his 
flute and sack of snakes. He went to work, secundum artem, 
before so distinguished an audience, and many of them so 
skeptical, and watching to detect any trick. Being, of 
course, unsuccessful in his search for the vagrant cobra, 
he proposed to inoculate the lady, so that if she should 
chance to be bitten the wound would prove to be innoxious, 
Miss H—— submitted to the operation without in the least 
believing the superstitious faith of her Easter ancestry. 
The charmer took from his sack one of the largest snakes 
and placed it about her neck; then, baring her arm, he 
took a smaller snake, and pressing its jaws open, a portion 
of the flesh of the lady’s arm was seized and inserted 
between the jaws, and the teeth closed and forced into the 
flesh until the imprint of them remained. I never saw 
anything like it, Such entire and absolute freedom from 
nervous emotion! I had seen an exhibition similar to it in 
the grand ballet introduced in the opera of ‘‘ Semiramide,” 





at Cairo. In that ballet the prima donna, after figuring 
a while on the stage, suddenly takes from a vase of foliage 
an enormous cobra, which she winds round her neck and 
arms, dancing the while amidst the plaudits of a delighted 
audience, the snake meantime spreading its hood and 
thrusting out its forked tongus, as if it enjoyed the novelty 
of the situation. Suddenly the snake is supposed to bite 
her; she quickly releases it, restores it to the vase, and falls, 
apparently lifeless, to the floor. Her companions instantly 
gather around her, and, in the mazes of the dance and the 
mournful notes that issue from the orchestra, she recovers 
and resumes her movements with tenfold agility and grace, 
This was the first time I had ever se2n a delicate female 
handle the detestable serpent, and it prepared me some- 
what for the exhibition I afterward witnessed at Alexan- 
dria, 

The asp, or viper—for they are identical—is found in 
the deserts of the East. It is a small snake, of a dull 
leaden color, with black spots. Quick and agile in its 
movements, it strikes with lightning suddenness, and with 
fatal effect. 

There is a great variety of venomous reptiles found ia 
Eastern countries. The ignorance of the natives of the 
commonest remedies occasions fearful mortality. 

Constrictors, too, of enormous size and length are 
found in the jungles of Asia and Africa. They lie in wit 
suspended from or coiled on the limb of a tree like a huge 
vine, and woe to the incautious prey passing benevth. 
Large animals, and men, even, are seized and enfolded in 
the relentless coils, crushing every bone in its body to a 
jelly ; then sliming the carcass over with spittle secured 
from the mouth, the monster commences the process of 
deglutition, which occupies several days, and digestion 
endures several weeks, 

The rattlesnake is found throughout the North Ameri- 
can continent, and occasionally in South America, Ho is 
a communist in politics, sociable in his habits, loves com- 
pany, but prefers to have it of his own choosing. He 
cannot endure familiarity, but resents it on the instant, 
first giving generously a warning rattle, The blow follows 
generally so quickly the rattle, that should the unfortunate 
victim be within striking distance, no appreciable time or 
interval is perceptible, Hevaries in length from a foot or 
eighteen inches to eight feot, according to the class, the 
short ones being distinguished as the ground-rattlesnake. 
Of a dark ash-color, his back is marked with diamonds 
formed of lighter lines, whilst his belly is of a bright, 
shining lead-color, The tail terminates in a rattle—an 
elipsoid elongated, composed of a series of horny buttons 
loosely attached, the one to the other, and numbering 
as high as twenty. Each button is supposed to denote a 
year in age; but this supposition must either be erroneous 
or the rattles drop off, for I have killed enormods fellows, 
veterans, with only nine or ten rattles, 

The rattlesnake is especially unique abovo all other ser- 
pents in the gift of this warning rattle, and this fact confirms 
me in the belief that in the nature of things he must be 
the most venomous of all reptiles. 

They frequently congregate and dwell in communities. 
Some dry, secluded cavern is selected, where they live and 
breed and accumulate in immense numbers, From this 
central depot they migrate in pairs to distant quarters of 
the country. I once discovered one of them on the Colo- 
rado River, about seventy miles above Austin. 

The snakes appeared to have congregated in countless 
numbers, and when stirred up “‘ witha long pole ’a hissing 
and a rattling would issue sufficient to appall the stoutest 
heart, Wood and brush were gathered and thrust into tho 
mouth of the cavern and piled up around it and fired. 
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A SEA-SEKPENT IN THE INDIAN OCEANs 


Disturbed by the fire and smoke, they came crawling out , one of the most populous communities of rattlesnakes I 
of the cavern by dozens. | had ever seen or heard of. 

Big and little, young and old, they fled from the flames | Prairie-dog towns, which are most frequent and exten- 
into the jaws of certain death at the hands of their bitterest | sive on the plains of the West, are favorite resorts of the 
foe—man! More than a hundred were slaughtered, and | rattlesnake. I have frequently seen them in close and in- 
for weeks afterward the stench was so great that wide | timate communion with the dog, the owl and tarantula at 
detours were made by persons passing the spot. This was | the entrance of one of their cavernous lodgings, A stranyely- 
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assorted “‘happy family,” each one having its peculiar 
duties in the household, and all would precipitately seek 
shelter in the same hole on the approach of strangers, | 








A SERPENT CHARMING A BIRD. 


On the annexation of Texas, in 1845, the Second Regi- 
ment of Dragoons marched through that State from East 
to West. The season being the month of August, to avoid 
the ardent tropical rays of the sun, the regiment would 
frequently make night marches, and in the western part of 
the State ‘*motts” of chaparral would be encountered in 
the route about which we would wind through the open. 
Now, these ‘‘motts” are favorite resorts of the ground- 
rattlesnake ; and, night after night, the warning word, 
‘Snake |!” snake!” would pass to the rear of the column, 
and the head would be deflected from its course. It was 
wonderful how the horses escaped being stricken. 

And here permit meto remark, parenthetically, that the 





expression ‘* snake-bite,” and ‘‘snake-bitten” are misno- 
mers, As well apply the same to the ‘‘ tossing” of a bull | 





or the ‘‘goring” of an elephant. The venomous snake 
never bites, but strikes, Hence ‘‘strike,” or ‘‘ stricken,” 
is the proper word. 

The snake first assumes its striking coil, elevates the 
head, and, in the act of lounging forward, protrudes its 
fangs; all of which is done almost simultaneously, It is 
essentially a blow, and delivered with all the strength of 
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THE RATTLESNAKE, 


his powerful muscles, and never reaches beyond his 
length. 

The ground rattlesnake is smaller than the other, of 
darker color, but marked, as the other is, with diamonds, 
the wound being quite as poisonous. 

The camps of the troops at Corpus Christi, when we 
first went there, were infected with ground rattlesnakes. 
In grubbing up the roots of the chaparral in our camp 
fourteen wers unearthed in one day. In the contiguous 
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camp, of the Seventh Infantry, the guard one night was 
driven from its quarters ; and a sentinel, impelled by the 
principle that discretion is the better part of valor, igno- 
miniously fled from his post, frightened by the continuous 
rattle of the snakes around him. The entire camp seemed 
to be a rattlesnake harbor ; and yet but one soldier was 
stricken. 

The larger class of rattlesnakes have been found, es- 
pecially in Southern climates, of enormous proportions. 
1 once killed, on the banks of the now famous Ocklawaha, 
in Florida, in 1839, a rattlesnake that measured seven feet 
ten inches, and twelve inches round the body. Another 
officer and myself were looking for a camping-place, and 
observing a bird ahead of us fluttering and hovering over 
a clump of bushes, in seeming distress, on approaching I 
discovered a huge rattlesnake coiled beneath the bushes, 
As there was no nest of eggs or young, I concluded that I 
had, at length, ocular demonstration of the process of 
charming. The bird had been, evidently, under the influ- 
ence of the reptile’s noxious.glance, and was released from 
its fatal thrall by our timely approach. Dismounting, I 
provided myself with a long sapling, and taking it by the 
small end, I delivered the first blow with all my strength. 
The horrid monster came gliding out toward me, appa- 
rently dazed, and blinded, perhaps, by the previous exer- 
cise of his fascinating powers, and I dispatched him with 
a few additional blows. I gave him to my groom, Powell, 
who, on his horse, had to hold him up to keep him from 
dragging on the ground. He skinned it, stuffed it with 
bran, and brought that, together with the fangs, to my 
tent. The latter, including the poison-sac, were each an 
inch and a quarter long. The sacs were of a bluish-green 
hue, and about the size of a filbert. On delivering the 
skin Powell said : ‘* Lieutenant, here’s this skin. Where 
must I put it?” ‘Hang it up on that limb,” said I. 
** Lieutenant,” said Powell, ‘‘the mate of the snake will 
follow it, sure! And you don’t catch me sleeping in the 
neighborhood,” ‘Pshaw!” suid I, “thang it up.” I 
slept but little that night, thinking of what Powell had 
siid, and was not a little astonished next morning, when 
he presented to me the mate, which he said he had found 
stealing away from the carcass of its con/frére, where it 
had lain the better part of the night. Rattlesnakes have 
a peculiarly strong odor of cucumbers, and they may be 
traced a hundred yards’ distance by following the scent. 
We had a sergeant in our regiment, old Stanger, who 
could trail a snake with absolute certainty, especially in 
hot weather. 

The curse of God and the enmity proclaimed, betwixt 
Eve’s seed and the serpent do not seem to have been 
jimited to man. The beasts of the field and the fowls of 
the air regard him with equal detestation, and all, with 
one accord, either attack or flee from him on sight. Swine 
are especially destructive of the serpent. They fearlessly 
attack them, and trample them to death with their sharp 
hoofs, Their fat and veinless ribs seem to be impervious 
to the wounds received. Deer, too, as I have been told by 
Indians, attack them srccessfully, making rapid and re- 
peated bounds upon them with their forefeet. 

I remember once witnessing a battle between a huge 
rattlesnake and a pair of terriers belonging to an uncle in 
Louisiana, The snake came crawling into the yard from 
under the house ; the terriers were dozing on the gallery. 
They were no sooner aroused by the outcries of the negroes 
than they set upon it bravely. They fought with method; 
pitching in alternately, they would seize the reptile by the 
throat and shake it violently, then bound off to a safe dis- 
tance. The contest continued for half an hour before the 


snake was killed. One of the dogs had been stricken on the 


head, which was considerably swollen, When the battle 
was ended, he fled to the woods to find and eat the plant 
which instinct taught him was a certain antidote. Why, 
let me ask, has not some enterprising physician or 
naturalist taken the pains to watch, and to trail a dog after 
such a contest, and discover the wonderful plant? Such 
a discovery would prove a boon and a blessing to man, 

The Indians are familiar with many plants and roots 
which they claim to be certain antidotes against the wounds 
of venomous reptiles, and I have had several pointed out 
tome. I even tried one of the most efficacious on my old 
enake-stricken friend, Crocket, but I must acknowledge 
that I have but little faith in them, as compared to intovri- 
cation. 

In the class of poisonous snukes on the North and South 
American continents, approximating in venom more nearly 
to the rattlesnake, may be enumerated the copperhead 
and moccasin in the North,and several species with Spanish 
names in the South. ‘The wound from either of them, 
though not considered fatal, is very: painful and trouble- 
some. The copperhead is a short, chunky snake, of 
exceedingly venomous aspect. The head is broad, and the 
body of a greenish-coppery color, covered with marks of 
areddish tinge. He is sluggish in his movements, and 
strides, as the rattlesnake does, from a special antagonistic 
coil, different from the coil of repose. It ‘* uses” in the 
neighborhood of springs and spring branches, 

The moceasin, like his brother-copperbead, is chunky 
in form, and of an ashy, black color. He, too, lile his 
co-mate, is found in damp localities; both feeding on 
frogs and aqueous insects. There are other more or less 
poisonous reptiles infesting swamps and low places, but 
they approach so nearly in character and attributes to the 
constrictor, that they may be classed indifferently with 
either, 

Constrictors, or those snakes that procure their food by 
crushing the diving animals in their coils, are numerous as 
a class. The coachwhip, or racer, the black-snake, the 
| garter-snake, the chicken-snake, and dozens of others, may 
be enumerated in this class, As I have before remarked, 
no portion of the globe, except Ireland, is exempt from 
them. Like an unmentionable insect, or like the Jews, 
their home is everywhere, The jungles of India, the 
swamps and savannas of Africa, the marshes and forests of 
South America, the hummocks and everglades of Florida 
teem with them, of more or less magnitude, ranging from 
four to thirty feet in length. 

All of this class of reptiles climb trees with more or less 
facility. I remember once, when I was a boy, to have 
climbed to the top of a tree, simply to look, of course, 
into a bird’s nest. Iwas not a little surprised to find that 
I had been anticipated in the contemplated robbery. A 
chicken-snake was comfortably coiled in the nest, digest- 
ing at his leisure the eggs he had appropriated. On his 
evident inquiry, with his bright, expressive eyes—which 
looked like a couple of mocns to me—where I was going, 
I replied—in action at least—as the Irishman did to the 
gamekeeper, when the latter caught him making his way 
through the hedge, and put the same inquiry, ‘* Back 
ag’in !” as I hurriedly clambered down the tree and sped 
home. 

Boys are intuitively given to practical jokes with snakes 
they have killed. Unmindful of the consequences, they 
coil them in the path of their sisters, and listen with glee 
for the inevitable scream of terror. Nothing in nature is 
so startling or terrifying to most minds as encountering 
suddenly and unexpectedly a snake. 

Sam McGoffin, the son of old Jim MeGoffin, the late 








sutier and factotum at Fort Bliss, Texas, was once in 
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charge of one of his father’s trains of wagons from Atch- 
json to Santa Fé. ‘There was one of the Mexican hands 
whom Sam despised, and he determined to play a prac- 
tical joke on this individual that would last during his 
lifetime. In the course of a few days, when the train had 
gotten well out on the plains, some one of the hands killed 
arattlesnake. It was ia the afternoon, when most of the 
party were taking their siesta, Among the rest, Sam’s 
particular pet was snoozing at a two-forty rate. Now was 
the time and now the hour. So, slipping up quietly with 
the snake in his hand, he gently attached it by the lips toa 
thong at the heel of the man’s leggins, and coiled it up 
uaturally at the man’s feet, then stole away to watch and 
exult when he should awaken, 

At length the long-expected and hoped-for moment 
came. The man changed his position, and in doing so 
moved his snake-recumbent leg. One look! a spring! a 
yell, and he was off across the prairie like a scared dog 
with a kettle tied to its tail! Sam rolled and roared with 
laughter to see the affrighted Mexican run. A man had 
to mount a spare horse and speed after the fugitive, and 
when he overtook him, he was lying exhausted on the 
prairie, ‘*Caramba, se fué!” muttered the Mexican, as 
he leaped from the ground. 

‘“‘T despise a snake, judge !” said a “ Cracker,” born and 
bred on Bayon Salé, in St. Mary’s Parish, Louisiana, as he 
related to Judge Baker an encounter he had had with a black 
snake in his youth. ‘* You sce, judge, when I was a little 
shaver I used to mind stock on the edge of the canebrake. 
In them days I used to wear nothing but a hickory shirt. 
Judge, I despise a snake on the face of the earth! Well, 
one day I seen a-runnin’ before me in the path a whoppin’ 
big black snake, an’ I took it into my head to catch him. 
The cuss took to a hole, but I cotch him by the tail as I 
come down cowhallup on the ground, ‘I’ve got you, hoss !’ 
I despise a snake, judge, Pretty soon I felt something 
tickling mo under the thigh. ‘Oh, ho!’ says I, ‘you’re 
there, are you? And I grabbed him by the neck with 
the other hand. ‘I’ve got you now!’ Judge, I despise a 
snake! I hauled the darned creeter out of his hole, 
and as quick as lightning he curled around my arm and 
begun to squeeze, I hit him over the head with tho 
handle of a cow-whipI had. The more I’d knock him the 
harder he’d squeeze. Now, wasn’t I in a nice fix, judge! 
My arm begun to ache and git numb-like. Wasn’t it a fix 
to be in, judge? I despise a snake! I couldn’t stand it 
no longer, so I up and let him have the snaggles. I bit 
that snake in two before he’d leave go of his hold, Ihave 
despised a snake ever since.” 

Snakes are naturally combative, I remember once wit- 
nessing a fight between a rattlesnake and a black snake. I 
was stationed at Trader’s Hill, in Georgia, on the Florida 
line. A rattlesnake had been captured and secured in a 
box. A day or two afterward—the soldiers were always 
pandering to the taste for pets of the officers—a soldier 
brought in a live black snake. He was put into the same 
cage with the rattlesnake, They instantly assumed the 
striking coil in opposite corners, and eyed each other 
viciously, and made sundry efforts and feints at striking. 
At length the black snake, watching his opportunity like 
& cunning pugilist, seized the other by the nape of his 
neck, wound himself about him like lightning, and 
crushed him to death. 

Rattlesnakes are sometimes eaten; and, ’tis said, their 
flesh is as savory in a stew as that of a squirrel. Captain 
G—— accompanied a command I was with, crossing the 
plains to Utah, in 1859. He wasa great sportsman, and 
one day, whilst hunting, he shot the head off a rattle 
toake, He brought it to camp, and bade his cook make a 





stew of it. So much to his taste was it, that he could not 
forbear the satisfaction of sending a portion of it to a 
friend, who was also traveling with the command, with his 
wife and children. The latter was asleep when the mess 
was brought, and the wife and children consumed the 
whole of it, not knowing, of course, what it was, and 
little suspecting that it was rattlesnake. The next morning 
Captain G—— rode up to the ambulance in which the 
others were riding, and, passing the compliments of the 
morning, asked his friend how he liked the stew he had 
sent him, ‘I was asleep, and my wife and the children 
ate itall, They pronounced it excellent. What was it ?” 
‘* Rattlesnake,” sententiously replied G The ambu- 
lance couldn’t hold them ; they heaved and they hove, 
first on one side of the road, then on the other. The lady 
was made ill, and never forgave Captain G—. 

The subject of snakes is a prolific one, as I have dis- 
covered since I commenced this essay, and I might go on 
with my stories ad nauseam, but I am warned that I have 
already exceeded my limits, Hence I will close with the 
simple remark that mine are not ‘snake stories,” but 
veritable facts. 








CONSTANTINOPLE. 
O symnor of thine empire’s long decay, 
Sad city girdled by thy myriad waves, 
A voice amid the wind that slowly waves 
The dark funereal cypresses away 
Above thy dead—like his who calls to pray 
At sunset from thy minarets—moans and raves 
Prophetic sorrows. Fate awearied craves 
To end thy lustful and luxurious day. 
Thy limbs are stiff, thy heart hath drunk desparr, 
Poor empire, fallen from thy high estate; 
While, prowling round the bed whereon thou liest, 
The jackal and the tiger and the bear, 
Eye flashed on eye with fear and jealous hate, 
Would rend thee and each other ere thou diest. 
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THE LOST BAR. 


By MARGARET F. AYMAR 


THe morning sun shone splendidly down on Chatzi, 
and from every chimney in the town a slim column of 
smoke curled up in tender, aspiring thankfulness toward 
the azure sky. The sands glistened, and the pink 
seashells lying about, with their sfnall freights of briny 
drops, sparkled like a shower of diamonds ; the softly- 
lapping waves curled closely up the shore, and dimpled 
back into the deep, while the bar lay like a broad belt of 
golden gladness bathed in the brilliance of the five-hour- 
old sunshine; beyond, the sea sang its earth-dld song as 
it crept up and receded at the other side of the bar— 
crept up within a foot or two of the little row of staring 
bathing-houses and over and over the strong ropes, 
securely fastened for the accommodation of the more 
timid of the bathers, receded, bearing a wealth of tangled 
weeds ready for the small brown hands that ere long would 
come searching for their pretty salt-smclling playthings. 

Tiny sail-boats were plying back and forth between the, 
mainland and the bar, filled with all sorts and conditions 
of people, from the grande dame in her dainty botlines and 
broidered costume, with attendant maid la len with satchels 
full of towels and bathing-dress, to the airy, pert shop- 
girl, with elaborately-arranged hair and showy, yet well- 
fitting, toilet of thin silk. 

Rowboats darted in and out, while fishing-smacks—a 
few—lay high and dry on the shore, undergoing repairs, 
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and great coarse nets were stretched between stoui | ladies carrying combed and perfumed little dogs; beauti- 
wooden pins atong the cliffs, where the women sat on fully avessec chi:cren and smart Sonnes. wo one and aii 
high three-legged stools actively empioyed in mending | cast contemptuous giances upon the peasant-women; a 
great holes that time had made in them. Half adozen an- | few young men attired iu the extreme of the mode, and 


tiquated donkeys galloped up and down, constantly urged 
by as many boys, who ran at their heels, one would think, | 
at imminent risk to their lives; and the laughter of the 
children rang out clear and free and buoyant, and a little | 





any number of young ladies similarly distinguished ; six 
or seven people on horseback, as many more in phaetons, 
and—look—one has :~ached the top of the bfil, and the 
town lies flat before one. 











TRYING TO SELL HER WORK 


harsh, as is all joy that has had no foretaste of pain. 
Up the straggling street —that is to say, the principal 
street of Chatzi—one met as he climbed (for the town lay 
for the most part on the cliffs, stretching out ambitiously 
east and west) a few pedestrians, sturdy, handsome-eyed 
women, balancing great baskets of fish on their heads, 








their dark-blue loose gowns and crimson kerchiefs, their 
gray stockings and clicking sabots, with once in a while a 
string of golden beads, becoming them well ; fashionable 


AT THE PICTURE-DEALER’S. 


Quaint lines of cabin-like houses, with not a vestige of 
paint on one of them, weather-beaten, crumbling, and full 
of gears ; here and there a flush of pale color tn the pink 
gilly-flowers that lifted up their pretty heads on a narrow 
window-sill under the eaves, where a bird had built its 
round wee nest, or a dash of glow and warmth where 
some good wife chanced to be the fortunate possessor of 
an oleander-tree to bloom beside her threshold. 

Each had its patch of faded cabbages, its row of wilted 
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onions and leeks, and its thriving double lines of carrots, 
amid which a few demure-looking hens pecked at will, 
while a gallant cock investigated the few vines that clam- 
bered over the pitiful trellis by the doorway. 

Further on and further apart, ambitious-looking villas, 
with bright-green or blue posts stuck up in their yards, 
duly inscribed, “Villa Bellevue,” or “ Villa Sur-mér,”’ or 
other fanciful legend that the taste of the owner might 
have dictated ; hundreds of these stretching out in every 
direction, gay and well-filled now, but shut up and dismal 
as so many discarded bandboxes when the season was 
over. 

Yonder to the right lie the loved green fields, and, 
listen! one can hear the faint tinkle of a bell, and one 
kuows that the cows are pasturing on the other side of 
that bit of woods, and that the sheep trot after, nibbling 
down the juicy grass to the very top of the brown, moist 
earth. One sees a pair of seagulls rise and dip and soar 
up from the bar, and over from the west to the east, from 
right to left ; one’s eye follows their flight, and meets all 
at once, standing on the crest of what may be called a hill 
in this level land, a chateau, strong and old, and built of 
gray stones brought*more than three hundred years ago 
from a distant querry at much labor and expense, 

The road that winds up to it is graveled, and the loose 
pebbles fly disagreeably beneath one’s thread; there is a 
thick and smoothly-trimmed hedge on either side, and at 
the end heavy gates and a lodge that looks more as if in- 
tended for the use and abuse of warfare than for peaceful 
habitation, The windows are but so many slits with two 
iron bars apiece, and the Gothic door swings heavily and 
unwillingly on its hinges, as though, perhaps, more accus- 
tomed to refusing admittance to enemies than granting it 
to friends. 

A cat sleeps in the sunshine on the sill, and a brown 
rabbit sits up on its hind paws under the hedge and washes 
the dew from its face, then scuds off along the carriage- 
way, where one may followit if one will, still over the un- 
comfortable gravel ; but here the scents of flowers are 
sweet, and right at hand there lies a garden full of blos- 
soms—hearts, four feet across, all of heartsease, tangles of 
many-hued verbenas, diamonds of shaded violets, circles 
of velvet-leaved pensées, ribbons winding in and out among 
the green, of sweet illyssum and fragile heliotropes, 
geraniums and mignonette—arranged with geometrical pre- 
cision, and yet with an effect both quaint and pleasing, 
The poplars are tiimmed into fantastic shapes, and the 
fountain that plays its tickling tune before the balconies 
spurts its stream into the air foity feet through tHe shell- 
trumpet of a most impossible-looking merman. The sun- 
dial is moss-grown, and the chiteau itself, although con- 
siderably modernized, retains the old frown on its front 
that was a dreal to invaders many a year ago. 

A lady, beautiful and young, but sad-looking and pale 
from an old grief, sat on one end of the balconies, her listless 
hands folded over her sewing-box, while her eyes look out 
over the bar to the sea. They were blue eyes, liquid and 
large, but they never looked at one, rather seemed to look 
through one, finding out the secrets of things and keep- 
ing them. 

The lady was quite alone. 

The hall is broad, with a stone pavement, and with wooden 
warriors standing in odd corners, hung with curious coats 
of mail complete; antlers, rudely mounted, spread over 
dim portraits of dead and gone Duquesnes, and skins lie 
about on the light Summer sofas, inviting one to be seated, 

At the further end a low Gothic door of carved oak 
stands ajar, and leads into a small and somewhat barren- 
looking apartment, A polished floor, a grand piano with 





loose sheets of music lying about ; a couple of cane sofas, 
a large fauieuil, a harp in one corner, four music stands, 
four little stiff velvet chairs, and seated on them four little 
brown-haired boys, each holding a violin and bow. 

In front of the fauteuil stands an old man in a long velvet 
dressing-gown, and with a velvet cap drawn tightly down 
over his head: he also has a violin in his hand—a priceless 
thing with a Stradivarius mark just left legible to tell its age. 

In through the tall, blue pain of the stained glass 
window comes a slip of the sunshine aod it falls softly 
across the brow of the third boy—a boy who has the 
mother’s eyes and mouth, and probably the father’s brow— 
as he lays his round, pretty chin caressingly down on his 
instrument, 

**Ts our lesson finished for to day, professor, ?” cries 
Pierre, leaping from his seat and hurrying his violin into 
its case. 

“Yes, yes,” replics the old instructor, somewhat rue- 
fully. ‘* That sonata was murdered—slaughtered! Mon 
Dieu! Monsieur Pierre, you will never be a musician !” 

**‘T hope not, professor,” cries the boy, gayly; but it 
will not be your fault or the beautiful madre’s, who will 
have us learn everything, I think—no matter what.” 

“*T shall be a musician,” exclaimed Paul, wh a merry 
twinkle in his brown eyes. ‘‘I shall play the drum and 
go to the wars.” And the happy child throws his bow in 
the air and catches it deftly. 

‘Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” sighs the old man—‘the 
father’s spirit !” 

‘*And I shall burn my violin,” says Eugene, ‘as soon 
as I am of age; I shall only play waltzes on the piano, 
and drive large fast horses in the Bois.” 

**And what shall Monsieur Louis do ?” asks the pro- 
fessor, gently touching the third child’s hair with a half- 
caress in his thin, brown fingers. ‘The piano also as /e 
cadet ?”” 

**Too cold, Monsieur te Professeur,” answers the boy, 
dreamily. ‘*One may beat the keys, and hug them and 
coax them, but one can never find their heart—is there 
any in them, think you ?” ‘ 

He turns his blue eyes back and glances at the piano, 
and the light, all azure, from the sunlit window-pane makes 
them look look like a young saint's eyes, full of a holy fire. 

** The pianists say 80, mon enfant, mais —” 

**T know there is not; the heart of music lies buried 
here,” cries the boy, laying his round cheek down upon 
his little violin. ‘‘Do you know, professor, I think it is 
like the heart of a woman—capable of all things; and, 
listen,” Louis says, lowering his shrill, childish voice toa 
whisper and drawing his bow tenderly across the strings, 
“It tells me everything just in one sweep of my arm, 
Monsieur le Professeur—life, love, loss—and the heart that 
I shall find some day when I am a man, maybe.” 

His brothers laugh and shout at their play, but the old 
teacher lays his brown, withered hand again on the boy’s 
head and looks sadly down into his face. 

He is thinking, perhaps, that to be glad and heedless is 
better than to be glorious and full of sorrow—he has lived 
three-score years, and is only earning five hundred francs 
a month—and he remembers the time long gone when he, 
too, dreamed dreams. 

*% * * * * 


At the Baths of Geisiinneu. The grande salle there is 


opposite the Hotel d’Europe, and to-night a great and 
aristocratic and cultivated assemblage is gathered in it 
to listen to an artist who is world-famous—the violinist, 
Louis Moreau Duquesne. 

From the frescoed and vaulted ceiling hang six beauti 
ful crystal chandeliers, shedding their light upon a sea of 
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faces—such lovely faces, some of them, and such fresh 
and elegant tciiets, and so many flowers, and such flutter- 
ing, exquisite fans—it was a charming ensemble, without 
question, 

In the box—there is but one, the other side being taken 
up by a small baicony, where the orchestra is placed when 
balls are given in the grande salle—is a lady dressed com- 
pletely in white, with a down-lined cloax falling off her 
shoulders, with large pearls among her braids, on her arms 
and throat, and holding a fan of white ostrich feathers 
before her face, for she is yawning, and unmindful alike of 


the satin programme that flutters to the floor, and of the | 


great cluster of white roses lying on the gilded chair 
beside her. An attendant in a quiet livery stands at the 
extreme rear of the box, ready to execute her lightest 
command. 

Behind the dark-green curtain which forms a sombre 
background for the accompanist’s piano, the scene is 
somewhat different. 

The manager of the concert flutters nervously about, red 
with excitement and from a too recent dinner of seven 
courses; several privileged artists are chatting busily to- 
gether, and a couple of porters discuss their beer at one 
side, while the valet of Monsicur Duquense powders three 
new pairs of gloves for his master’s use that evening, 

Monsieur Duquense himself has just emerged from his 
dressing-room, a perfumed autocrat, who never deigned 
to share that apartment with any artist, man or woman, 
who might chance to “assist” at his concerts ; smiling at 
the loud and impatient applause that greets his ear, and 





“Thanks,” she answers, simply; and looking at her, 
with his hand upon the door, an amused look, like the 
look from a sprite’s eyes, leaps into his beautiful blue 
ones, 

**You are cold ?” for she shivers a little, and turns her 
pretty head aside. 

** Yeu,” 

**I do not believe it,” 

The sprites that have come to dwell under his fringing 
lashes quite laugh for sport. 

‘** Let me see.” 

He picks up one of her hands. It is cold as ice, and he 
quickly lets it fall again at her side. 

“Ugh! I do not like cold hands, They should be 
warm and dry and soft as—as some hands are.” 

He shivers in his turn, still with that sweet mockery in 
his face, 

**Your shoulder, I should think, was not cold, 
pretty, but thin—thin like all young girls.” 

Her head has been averted from him, but she turns it 
now, and a rose blooms in either of her cheeks, and she 
looks like a hunted thing brought to bay. 

He laughs. He has seen so many women’s faces look 
that way that he is not moved to pity or sympathy, as one 
might be by the sight. And then, swiltly and softly, he 
stoops and presses his warm lips on her shoulder, and 
lifts his head and throws it back, still laughing. 

But before the mirth has faded she is on her knees 


It is 


| before him, her two slim, bare arms about him, her face— 


re-arranging a tiny white rosebud in his buttonhole, he 
inadvertently stumbles over a young woman who sits on | 
the lowest step of the little flight leading down to the | 


stage. 

‘* Mille pardons! mais, how was I to know that a young 
lady was sitting in such an odd place ?” 

She looks up with dazed, yet happy eyes—a young lady 
all in white, some thin and flimsy stuff, upon whose arms 
or neck shine no jewels, before whose face is held no 
splendid feather fan. 

“Who are you ?” he asks, half turning round again and 
bending his head, and in a voice that was music’s own— 


* A yoica to woo a woman with, 
A voice to plead or pray.” 


Is it any wonder that this child, who had worshiped the 
fair, beautiful face of the man nearly all her life, should 
have fancied that the gates of pearl had opened and let 
through an archangel to commune with her ? 

‘“‘T am to sing to-night in your concert, monsieur—two 
pieces,” 

“You are! And sitting here in this chilly, damp place! 
Why did you not come into my room ?” 

She glances up and he laughs lightly, shrugging his 
shoulders as he speaks. 

“Ah, well, when they want to givo mo fat old prime 
donne, to whom 1 must feed bonbons in order to keep 
them from telling me how narrowly they have all escaped 
being Malibrans and Grisis, it is one thing ; but you—that 
is another.” 

He glances down carelessly into her face as he opens 
the door for her to pass in, and he smiles to himself. Is 
it the applause on tho other side of the curtain, or is it 
the fire that burns in those dark, girlish eyes, that causes 
him to smile so softly to himself ? 

‘There, You will be more comfortable here, I im- 
agine, I will tell Marceanx where to find you when you 
are wanted, and I will bring you my first flowers to dress 
your hair and bodice with.” 


| and smoothing it most geatly. 





ah, now the face of a veritable woman, one might say— 
upturned, and her great eyes full of the love that never 
dies, 

**I love you, she cries, brokenly—‘* love you—havo 


| loved you since I was a little child, so high, when you 


came to the convent and pleyed for the pupils. For your 
sake I have studied and done all that I could with my 
voice so as to be but near you perhaps once or twice in thy 
year, as to-night.” 

**Hush ! hush !” he says, laying his hand upon her hair, 
With him a caress was as 
natural as to speak, ‘You say that youloveme? Made- 
moiselle, ladies never tell gentlemen so; leave that for 
paysannes, the fisher-girls that live by the sea, but not a 
young lady like you, mademoiselle.” And there comes 
into his voice a depth and solemnity that few have ever 
heard in it. ‘‘ You do not yet know what love is; it is to 
struggle, to endure, to be patient,.+to watch, to never tire, 
to die for, to live for—in short, to crucify one’s self with 
smiles upon one’s lips, if it should be necessary, That ig 
love! I pray God it never comes to you.” 

‘*Tt has,” she says, doggedly. 

“Then,” with a weary smile, * we wili bury-it, for love 


that must live by starvation is best strangled in the 
birth.” 


‘*You mean——” 

A wild, appealing cry from her lips and on his face a 
sorrowful, helpless stare.” 

“Monsieur, we can wait no longer. Will yon be 
pleased to come out at once”—the agitated tones of Mon- 
sieu Marceaux, manager of the grande salle concerts, 

Duquesne turns sharply around, buttons his gloves ard 
picks up his violin and bow, and leaves the singer stend. 
ing there without a word. 

She hears the applause, ths tumultuous greoting, that 
welcomes one of the world’s favorites, and she remains 
quite still, without knowing or caring for anything save 
that he has spoken with her. 

Once when there comes a lull she faintly realizes that he 
must be playing; also, that he now has finisued, for the 
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noise is deafening ; but there will be no gratified encore— 
Duquesne never plays anything that is not set down on his 
scented programme. And once she vaguely wonders if he 
will send her any of his flowers to dress her hair and 
bodice with. No. 

Long since he has forgotten her very existence. 

Satisfied love makes the man kind; but love that pur- 
sues forgets all save the flying feet it follows, and is cruel. 

Marceaux comes and leads her out presently—a thin, 
eraceless girl, with dreamy eyes and a limp gown. There 
is no tremor, no stage-fright; the manager himself is 
amazed at the stolidity of his débi/ante. 

While the prelude to her aria, the ‘*O, mio Fernando,” 
is being played, the singer glances unconsciously up at the 
box; the lady who sits there is toying idly with the chain 
of pearls from which her fan depends, and she smiles as 
che answers something that Duquesne says to her, for he 
is there, standing back far in the shadows of the curtain. 

A curious thrill runs through the veins of the singer—a 
thrill half of anguish, half of triumph, all despair. She 
opens her lips and all the voices are silent except that of 
the lady in the box—she does not even turn her head, 
while the singer sings on. 
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It is a curions voice—luscious, full, impassioned, quiv- 
ering with its freight of melodious beauty, but, after all, 
there is no hope in it, no anbition ; one might say it was 
the voice of an angel, but of an angel who carried a con- 
viction of foregone failure about for ever—whose heart was 
not in the work, 

After she had finished there was a silence, and then, 
strangely enough, there was a clamor for her to come out 
and sing to them again. 

Perhaps as people flock to see a tragedy where they are 
sure to weep, leaving griefs in abundance at home, so 
also the patrons of the grande sale concerts at Geisiinnen 
that season luxuriated in this girl’s voice, which symbol- 
ized to them the romantic and enervating, and of the fruit- 
lessness of all force, the absurdity of all aspiration. 

There is nothing a sad world so likes to look at as 
sorrow. 

After acceding to the encore, she did not return to Du- 
quesne’s room, but took up her position behind the dra- 
peries, where she could at ease watch him as he played, 
but more especially the lady who sat in the box. 

The large fan waved languidly back and forth, and the 
large eyes scanned the audience with imperturbable sany 
Sroia; the bunch ot violets 
newly brought to her chanced 
to roll off from her lap, the ser- 
vant sprang to pick them up, 
but a light touch from the lady’s 
foot sent them spinning across 
the floor, and Xavier knew they 
were his, 

The singer stood there until 
the star came brushing past her. 

‘* Ah,” he cries, lightly, ‘‘ you 
here, mademoiselle ? I want to 
tell you what you have heard, 
doubtless, many times already 
to-night—that you have a re- 
markable voice.” 

Something in her face stops 
him, and the happiness fades 
out of his eyes. 

**T have been looking at her ; 
and so upon that alabaster throat 
you have hung your heart. A 
cold resting-place, truly.’’ 

He laughs lightly and looks 
amused, 

**You, with the soul of music 
in you, to cling to a pillar of 
ice, a thing that does not turn its 
head even when you draw your 
bow across the strings, and you 
tell me to strangle my love at 
its birth—me, whose childish 
blood leaped into life when first 
I heard you play—who knew 
ii]; then, as I know to-night, that we 
‘are music’s own, and that some 
mysterious power has mingled 
the minor of our lives together. 
\ Love, monsieur, has progeni- 
tors; they are sympathy and 
tenderness. Do you find either 
there ?”—*he points over toward 
the logee 

He smiles again, but vaguely. 

** Love; 'mademoiselle, is & 
maker of miracles, He causc3 
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the desert to blossom as the rose, and the fountain to 
spring from the rock. And love is so much the more love's 
own when it is created on a loveless soil.” 

He has left her. She runs across to the high, narrow 
window giving on the Ruenstrasse, and sees him enter a 
carriage and sit down beside the lady who had occupied 
the box that evening in the grande salle. 


¥ * * & 7 . 


A court lady—the Princess Tourboinirski—awaited 
another guest, Full two hundred surrounded her, but her 
glance, an almost eager one, toward the portitre now and 
then, betoken that her Highness was not altogether 
satisfied even with that number, and still required some 
one else to complete her pleasure, 

While she sipped a glass of pomegranate juice, and per- 
mitted herself to be fanned by the Marquis de Vigne, she 
rewarded that nobleman with very little conversation, and 
presently arose and mingled among the throng with some- 
thing more than even her accustomed affability. 

Her evenings were noted in Paris that Wiuter for the 
singular charm that pervaded them—a charm which was, 
‘nu fact, a rare and exquisite combination of abandon and 
*ntellectuality. 

One encountered in the salvn o1 the princess people of 
calibre, brains, genius ; like all of th..e, a trifle too ego- 
tistical almost dlways, but, withal, persons who actually 
revived the lost art of conversation, and fascinated the 
newcomer alike by their wit and their wisdom, their flavor 
aud their stability. 

The princess herself was that constantly recurring 
phenomenon, a@ woman with whom most men: became 
hopelessly in love ; and these, in proportion as their case 
grew more certainly desperate, felt their faith grow greater 
in the creed which says, ‘‘A woman incapable of loving 
will never be able to inspire love’—and therefore 
prostrated themselves seven times a day before the shrine. 

The waxen lights burned low, and the silver-gilt and 
fretted moldings divided the pink velvet hangings, the 
silver stars on the pale-blue ceiling, and the thousand and 
one trifles made of silver strewn about the rooms, gleamed 
fainter in the decaying light. 

Xavier and half a dozen assistants removed the débris of 
the supper—broken and tropical fruits, ice-cakes, creams, 
crystal glasses, and salvers where spilt wine ran ruby-red— 
their footsteps noiseless on the white velvet carpets; the 
fire burned low, sending up a handful of sparks now and 
then higher than the painted Chinese screen, while the 
sleepy song-birds in their silver cages looked ott with 
sated eyes at the luscious cherries that stained their bars. 

Far in one angle of the inner apartment a soft ray of 
luminous yellow shone before a reliquary in a swinging 
silver lamp, which, after the manner of the Russians, was 
never extinguished, 

In this streak of light, whether by accident or design, 
the princess sat, half reclined, rather, on a pale pink satin 
JSauteuil,into whose cushions she sank in easyluxuriance; one 
arm, adorned with twenty dainty bands of gold, was thrown 
up over her head and formed unwittingly a crown amid the 
splendid brown masses of her hair, while the other hung 
listless and white, and perfectly bare from shoulder 
to rounded infantile wrists, at her side. Her eyes were 
closed, and one could not but acknowledge that, even 
without their radiance, the widow of Prince Tourbornirski 
was & woman of extraordinary beauty. 

After all, is not the man most conscious of his power 
the most powerful ? Is not the woman the most subtly 
assured of her loveliness the most lovely? 

She was avery lily for fairness, with no trace of blood in 





her face, except her mouth, which was large; the brow was 
low as a Greek’s, and the chin as weak. 

Thus, while the princess presumably slept after the last 
of her guests had taken their leave, a gentle hand pushed 
aside the portidre with the air of one accustomed to the place, 
and Duquesne entered. He paused a moment at the 
threshold, while his eyes and soul drank in, their thirst re- 
newed by gazing on, every grace of the sumptuous and 
elegant picture, from the figure of the woman to the tall 
vase of blooming heliotropes that stood at the furthest 
corner of the apartments, 

Then, with a smile of unutterable sweetness he, per- 
ceiving a violin lying beside the piano, reached over, 
picked it up and drew the bow tenderly across the strings. 

What magic was there in the touch that elicited such 
sounds from it! The heart of music, surely, if it had lain 
buried there, his hand had resurrected, for it pulsated 
through the perfumed air and quivered in lapsing waves 
of melody through all the deserted place. 

It spoke at first as though awakening from some dream 
of revelry in the bewitching tempo di valsia, and quickly 
this melted through soft minor chords into a ligato, as 
peaceful as unconscious love; and this, with a burst of 
eloquence that made the player’s arm tremble, flowed 
mightily into a scherzo that spoke all too plainly the pain 
and passion of a heart that knew alike its own bitterness 
as well as its own sweetness, 

Meantime the princess slept on, notwithstanding the 
music and the eyes of the musicians fastened so intensely 
upon her face, 

The throb and thrill of every impassionment is, after 
all, but its episode, and not its whole ; and so quite natu- 
rally his aching heart flows on into the lovely andante, 
and tellg her, as best it may, how steadfast and enduring 
a thing she must for ever hereafter know to be her own ; 
that, whether near or far the sweet strings sing, Louis 
Duquesne is her suitor and her servitor. 

Still the princess did not awaken. 

He knelt beside her, and lightly ran his bow across the 
strings, picking out the air of an old Provental love-song. 

The princess sleepily lifted her two white lids and 
looked quietly down at him. 

**You have heard—how much ?” he asks, laying down 
his violin quickly. 

** How much do you think ?” she inquires, with a spec- 
ulative glance. 

He pauses a moment, and then says, abruptly ; 

“ an 

“You are right. Will you not have the kindness to 
ring, and let Xavier bring me some refreshment ?” 

“T wish for nothing.” 

** Happy man.” 

“* En contraire,I am an unhappy man, Tell me,” ho 
cries, his nervous fingers catching at the golden fringes of 
her amber-satin gown, ‘‘did my music say nothing to you, 
my princess ?” 

The exquisite, frail voice is tender as might be the 
whisper of the blind god himself. 

**Tt was very pretty.” 

Princess Tourbornirski picks up her fan from the floor 
and looks approvingly at the Watteau painting that 
adorns it, 


**Very pretty !” He springs to his feet. 


** Yes,” she responds, inspecting now the polished nails 
of her white and well-formed hands—“ very !” 

“I put my soul into it, my life, my love, my heaven 
and earth, and all that in them is, and you call it only 
‘very pretty |’” 

She nods her head, and sticks out one small sandaled 
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foot beyond the hem of her gown, and contemplates it | 
with complacency. 

‘* Nadine,” her lover kneels once more beside her, ‘* is 
there no hope for me ?” 

**That I should love you ?” she inquires, in a composed 
tone. 

‘That you should love me one day as I love you, with 
all the breath and vitality and strength and mind and 
spirit that Ihave. Ah, Nadine!” 

The zephyr-soft and flower-sweet voice and light infant 
kiss that lingers but one instant on her palm. 

“There is none.” 

The princess raises a goblet to her lips, and sips a little 
of the pomegranate-juice that she likes, 

“‘T shall never relinquish hope.” 

**It were much better if you did.” 

She sets down the glass with a sharp little click on the 
salver bes'de her, 

‘‘Why ? Am not I a man, well enough made, your 
equal in a few things, your worshiper in all? Will I not 
sne and serve for you seven times seven years, if you bid 
me? Iam not a leper, a thief, a Lourgeoise!” he cries, 
running his slender fingers through his beautiful sunny 
curls, 

** But you are worse than all or any of these—you are 
spirituelle,” the princess says, commiseratingly. 

He remains silent, a little dazed, perhaps, at the implied 
distate for a characteristic which all other women of his 
acquaintance have lavishly praised. 

**We are too much alike where we should be different, 
too dissimilar where we should resemble each other,” she 
continues, in a cold and even tone. ‘* You are diplomat 
and I am diplumate; you are effeminate ; I, perhaps, am a 
little inclined to take the initiative—in short, we have 
traits of character in common, mon ami, but no tastes, 
Why, I care nothing for your music, par example! Iam 
a woman who, if she requires anything”—the princess 
rises with an imperial, yet withal pitiful gesture, as she 
says this—" requires a conqueror and not a serf.” 

Her red lip curls, and a pale-rose tint suffuses her 
opaque and beautiful complexion. 

‘* My princess.” 

Louis takes a step or two following her, and looks with 
his wooing eyes straight into hers. 

**Queens can have but prince-consorts. Your conqueror 
would stoop to be a serf the moment he beheld you.” 

** You think so ?” she turns upon him sharply. ‘‘ You 
think I must take the half loaf, and pay a worse penalty 
than I already have for my ‘splendid unlikeness,’ as the 
prince used to call it, to my kind ?” 

“‘T think that I could make you happy, which you are 
not,” he returns. 

**Yes, yes. You are, at a most moderate calculation, 
the hundredth man who has thought the very same thing.” 

He smiles, while she looks at him with a degree of curi- 
osity. 

‘*My princess has not the desire, so frequent among 
women, to become intimate with her own feelings. She 
is afraid that they might stand in her way ; but she has no 
objection to a close inspection of those of others, I have 
observed.” 

The rose-flush again overspreads her lovely face. 

‘*You would reproach me, and for what ?” she inquires, 
with the guilelessness of a girl and the graco of a court- 
lady. 

“For nothing, surely. You have had your days of deso- 
lation, and my only hope is to render even the remem- 
brance of them nothing to you.” 

** Thank you.” 





“If a god from Olympus,” he says, with a first touch of 
impetuosity in his voice, a first virile flash in his dreamy 
eyes, could come down from there and take possession of 
you ruthlessly, although you would be his peer you would 
rebel at winning without wooing. But as it is, with no 
Olympian deity, and only I to be the one man who has 
brought a possibility of joy to your mind, you will in 
time, maybe, allow yourself to love me.” 

**What do you mean? I have said there was no hope 
of that,” 

‘I mean that you procrastinate and say to yourself, ‘I 
will feel this to-morrow, and let myself experience that 
the next day-——’”’ 

‘*And if I do so,” she interrupted, for the first time 
thrown off her guard, ‘‘is it not because the brilliant but- 
terfly that lights upon my hand, if I close my fingers over 
it, remains but a little dust ?—that the rainbow hues of 
the bubble, if I stretch out and grasp them, vanish into 
the air ?” 

**T doubt if you have ever tried, You are, I know, an 
experimentalist, but you are also a remarkable woman. 
You will never, perhaps’—he smiles incredulously and 
mockingly at his own words—“‘ be perfectly happy. But, 
my princess, when you give me leave, I will try to bring 
you very near to happiness.” 

She opens her lips to speak, but is, after all, silent; she 
lifts her hand to extend it, but is, nevertheless, motion- 
less, 

He watches her for a moment—for a moment only—and 
then, with a wild struggle in his heart, he says, quietly 
and courteously : 

**And nowI will bid you good-night and good-by.” 

**Good-by ?” she echoes, in surprise, which repays him 
for much. 

** Yes, my princess, goo1-by.” 

‘Where do you go ?—London—St. Petersburg ?” 

** Neither; I go to America, not returning until next 
September.” 

He does not add that this resolution has been formed 
within the last fifteen minutes. 

‘You put an ocean between us, and yet pretend to love 
me ?” Nadine exclaims, one cannot tell whether ingenu- 
ously or no, 

‘* Yes,” he replies, ‘*I put an ocean between us, hoping 
that you may be tempted to bridge it over with one loving 
thought to me on the other side.” 

She wonders, expectantly, if he will ask to, or attempt 
to kiss her—she would have permitted him to do it. 

He thinks how well he would like to kiss her, and 
silently takes his leave without it, not even glancing back 
after his hand has drawn aside the velvet portitre, thereby 
proving to her that he is the stronger of the two; and for 
this reason, or some other, she weeps—a thing she has not 
done during the thirty-one years that she has lived. 

6 * * * * ” 

Again at Chatzi. The sun set full two hours ago, and 
it is October, The sea is as blue as the sky above and 
behind one, while afar in the western horizon great 
banks of purple-black clouds show their gilded and jagged 
outlines against the pale-green and pink and pearl of the 
place where, a while since, the day-god shone and sank in 
a celestial sea of fire and glory. 

One star only as yet beams upon the town, and seems to 
hang in heaven just above the bar—the bar, that long 
ribbon of silvery sand whero the breakers roar and surge 
on one side, while on the other the soft waves of the inlet 
creep and curl placidly between it and the shore, 

The shore is quite deserted by those, at least, who fre- 
auent it during the day; there are half a dozen heavy, 
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whose once gilded shoes have 
been long since kissed off by 
bundreds of picus iips; and 
then cno hears tho bell of the 
little church of St. Pierre 
ring sweetly out its never- 
neglected invitation ; and be- 
hind the bell-tower, peeping 
out, there rides the moon in 
full majesty, with an aureole 
of misty glory around her, 
which wise ones say betokens 
a storm. 

One by one the lights show 
in the windows of the cha- 
teau on the hill, and within 
its hospitable walls a goodly 
company of guests is assem- 
bled. The lady, no longer 
young, nor yet so sad-look- 
ing, presides with charming 
grace and affability, and wel- 
‘\y a comes gladly any and all of 
ie) the friends of her four sons. . 

For the first time in many 
years they meet together be- 
neath their ancestral roof. 

The Princess Tourbornirski 
lumbering carts laden with seaweed, and a pair of stout | is there,g She did not see Louis in Paris on his arrival 
little oxen to each, urged by boys and men with sticks and | from America, and not until they encountered each other 
shouts, as they toil through the loose, flying sand; but here had they met since the night they parted in the 
these are but belated workers. drawing-room of the 

Above, in the town, the women gossip at their doors, | princess’s hotel in 
the children being in bed, most of them knitting, a few | Paris. 
engaged in mending nets or their husbands’ blue shirts ; Nadine stands now, 
the vines hang full with the fruit that will be picked to- | her hand drawing 
morrow, and all looks thriving in the quarters of the vil- | aside the curtain at 
lagers, one of the narrow 

The villas sur-mer and otherwise present a deserted ap- | windows in the hall, 
pearance, their yards overgrown with weeds, their late | looking out at tho 
occupants flown until another season shall, perchance, | turbulent sea. 
lure them back again. **It looks cruel,” 

One walks easily up the winding street, past the rude | she observes, turning 
shrine of Our Lady, where some devout soul has placed a | away with a slight 
bunch of gaudy Fall field-lilies before the wooden feet | shudder. 
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CEURCH OF SANTO SPIRITO, WHERE THE SICILIAN VESPERS ORIGINATED. 
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‘No! I love the sea,” answers 
Duquesne. 

**Can one love two things ?” 
she inquires, with esprit, and yet 
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“No,” he smiles as he replies: ‘but one can love one 
thing—the sea, and one person—you.” 

She glances up at him and laughs, a trifle nervously. 

**Why will you persist in being spirituelle?” 

**You forgot that when I was in America ?” 

‘** Yes,” she says, somewhat reluctantly. 

** Would you object to telling me what you remembered 
in connectien with me during my absence—what thoughts 
you indulged yourself in with regard to my return ?” 

The princess becomes as white, one might say, as her 
snowy crépe gown ; she is silent for a moment; then, look- 
ing up into his face with the pleading eyes of a child, she 
Bays: 

‘*Where is your violin? Will you not play to mea 
little ?” 

** My violin is here on the window-seat. 
not, play to you. You do not like music, 
bore you ?” 

** It will not bore me!” she cries, putting up her hands, 
affrighted at the expression she sees upon his face, 

“I wish—I long to hear you play. It isa year since I 
have listened to a violin.” 

*‘Not to-night. My princess will tell mo what she 


I cannot, will 
Why should I 


thought of me when the deep sea was between us—will | 


not she ?” 

His tone is sweet and almost more than tender, if that 
could be. 

“I thonght—I thought—well, then "—she attempts at 
that moment to solve a problem in her own brain ; it is 
this—whether to stand upon the brink thus, as she does 
to-night, looking over as it were, and touching bliss with 
fitful fingers, or to precipitate one’s self at once into the 
heart of one’s mystery, is the greater and more perfect 
joy? He waits. 

“*T thought that the greatest violinist in the world had 
left Paris?’ the princess laughs, clasping her hands 
together and glancing about from under her long, dark 
eyelashes, 

‘Nadine !” he seized her hands in the tight clasp of his. 
**You love me; why, in God’s name, will you so torture 
me just for the sake of a little amusement, more or less ? 
Recollect I have been absent from you one whole year.” 

She raised her proud head slowly, and her large eyes 
scanned his face. 

**T love you!” she says, hanghtily. ‘*‘ Monsieur Duquesne 
is perhaps jesting ?” 

“‘Jesting! oh, no!” He langhs a trifle bitterly. ‘*Mon- 
sicur Duquesne was merely showing Madame la Princesse 
how little she would like a conqueror in the plate of a 
suitor.” He resumes his serfdom, dropping her hands. 

The princess at this moment deciles that this is too 
delicious to be hastily abandoned; and, although she is in 
earnest for the first and last time in her life, she says to her- 
self but one word, ‘‘ To-morrow ”’— being that anomaly, 
not so rare as is supposed, a woman who can thoroughly 
enjoy the play of her own feelings and emotions, not only 
in retrospect but during the time in which she allows her- 
self to be swayed by them. 

There are persons who affirm that this amounts to little 
else save histrionism misplaced, but the professors of the 
faculty as:ume for themselves the perogatives of the keenest 
enjoyers. 

Hs takes up his instrument and draws the bow carefully 
across the strings once or twice, while she arranges her- 
self more confortably on the small, satin sofa, and leans 
back prepared to listen. 

“Iam dull to-night, he)p me; breathe a little of your 
warm breath into my violin, and then, maybe, I can play 
ior you,” 


She stretches ent her hand and takes it from him, holds 
it to her cheek and then presses a close kiss upon the 
strings. 

His blue eyes are fixed upon her; they inspect, with a 
sort of fiery impatience, the whole graceful and beautiful 
picture before them—the cushioned seat, the woman in 
her white garments, with white roses and diamonds lying 
on her bosom and amid her perfumed braids; a streak of 
moonlight across her lovely face—and he forgets his 
violin. 

“Take it,” the princess says, laying it across his knees, 

**Tobe sure. I beg your pardon,” he responds dreamily, 
still not removing his eyes from her face, and telling him- 
self that, if she refuses that glance, she is not accessible 
to him now or ever. 

‘*Play to me,” Nadine cries, impatiently, pulling a rose 
from her gown, and tossing the petals to the floor, one by 
one, quickly. 

**To the winds, rather,” he exclaims, swiftly starting up 
and quitting the chateau like a man that is crazed. 

She remains sitting there, disquieted at first, then peace- 
ful, and at last happy, as she repeated the word ‘ To- 
morrow” to herself over and over again. 

After this famine, there shall be a royal banquet; after 
this repression, she will prove herself an imperial giver. 
Yes, yes—‘* To-morrow.” 

oa * * 





+ * * 


The town is deserted ; occasionally the glimmer of a 
candle in one of the fishermen’s cabins, or the more ambi- 
tious light of a lamp in the window of a villa whose 
occupants still lingered by the sea: but no other sign of 
life as Louis Duquesne fled down the street, hatless, his 
violin under his arm, and with no purpose in his brain but 
to gain the edge of the water, to walk up and down the 
sands, to feel the strong, violent win’s blowing in his 
face, and, perchance, cooling this horrid fever that seems 
to be consuming him. 

Once there, he notices nothing—neither the round 
moon riding high in the heavens, nor the great masses of 
dark clouds that fringed the horizon, nor the multitudinous 
stars, nor the lightning that played at hide-and-seek with 
the steady shining of the planets, nor the great billows that 
rolled away yonder, nor the little waves that murmured 
coaxingly on the brown beach that he trod ; neither did 
he observe the figure that was advancing toward him—a 
slight, tall figure, closely wrapped in a waterproof-cloak ; 
and the woman seemed equally unobservant of him. 

In & moment more, however, they brushed past each 
other. Both started, both uttered an exclamation, and 
both suddenly stopped. 

‘*You, and here ?” Duquesne says, scanning her face 
with amazement. 

**T—yes. You have not forgotten me, then, utterly, 
monsieur ?” 

**No, no—by no means! You are the singer who sang 
at the grande salle concerts, at Geisiinnen, two or three 
seasons ago. The young lady who thought herself in 
love,” ho adds, langhing wildly and bitterly. ‘* What 
brings you here, with these bleak winds to spoil your 
beanty, and this rough night for your only escort ?” 

**Nothing but the hope of seeing you, perchance, or 
your shadow crossing the lamplight in the windows of 
your home.” 

She glances over her shoulder at the chateau, and Louis, 
following her example, shudders visibly. 

**And you have not become faithless yet ? You have 
not married, or loved, or forgotten? Why, you are a 
wonderful young person, to cling so tenaciously to 
nothing !” 
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‘'“T do not cling to nothing,” 


she replies, while her 
large, deep eyes brighten. 


“There is this that we both 
worship.” She gently touches the violin with her fingers. 

“Music! Ah, yes, I suppose so, Once, when I was a 
child, I said to my teacher that the heart of music lay 
buried here, that the strings spoke only of life and 
love——” 

** And loss,” she interrupts, quietly. 

** Precisely.” 

**You have found it so?” with an eager glance into his 
haggard face. 

He does not reply, but walks along the little pier and 
enters one of the little skiffs that sidle back and forth at 
their moorings. 

“Will you come? We will go over to the bar and see 
if we can measure the height of the breakers.” 

She follows him mechanically, steps lightly in and takes 
a seat opposite him. 

While he guides the boat across—in a direct line it 
is but a mile—she looks curiously at him, but does not 
speak until they are over, the skiff tied to a stake, and 
they sitting on a mound of Joose sand, with the sea roar- 
ing beside them and the stars above their heads. 

**T told you she was a thing of ice,” she whispers, ‘*It 
was not for fire even to think of melting such coldness as 
that, or of warming so barren a heart, that a rose of love 
might spring from its satiety and unworthiness,” 

Louis vouchsafes no response; he looks at his com- 
panion merely with a sad, compassionate smile, and 
taking up his violin, begins to play very softly; and 
gradually, as she watches him, the singer knows full well 
that he is picturing to himself the splendor and the 
beauty of the princess who sat in the box that night long 
ago, 

He plays on—weird strains, as of broken hearts that 
lingered in eternities of pain while casting backward 
glances at the blisses they had known ; bursts of unavail- 
ing passion, and the low wail of a soul that sang sadly to 
itself in vain ; and the winds‘rise and the billows roll and 
crash on the shore with that peculiar metallic sound that 
bodes a storm, while a flock of sea-gulls circle and dip 
and skim at the further end of the bar, awakened from 
their sleep by the noise of the elements, 

The lightning flashes more vividly, and the thunder 
cracks among the giant clouds that now have sailed quite 
up to the lady-moon ; but for a moment longer she shows 
her face, and then the dark vail floats over and shuts her 
out of their sight. The raindrops begin to fall, sparsely 
at first, and finally in a flood that drenches them to the 
skin. 

While they run quickly to the landing to get their boat 
they stumble into deep pools of water that the wind has 
dug and the clouds filled, and their feet are weary, very 
weary, for each struggles on their way alone. 

But there is no skiff there. A flash of lightning shows 
the frai] bark to their affrighted eyes going with the blast, 
and presently they behold her swallowed in the death- 
embrace of a huge breaker. 

They turn back toward the middle of the bar, where 
they will bo further from the waves on either side; but, 
alas! the salt and cruel waters meet them as they go, and 
their impotent hands in vain beat back the blinding spray 
and hungry sand. 

Something—her hand or his, or the wind—sweeps across 
the’strings of the violin, which Duquesne still holds close 
to him, and a sob that is sorrowful beyond expression is 
heard distinct and clear amid all the rush and turbulence 
and terror of the storm. 

“It says loss!” shrieks the singer, in a loud voice, 





while the billows foam and curdle coldly up to her 
heart. 

‘*Yes,” he answers, in a tone that is full of sweetness 
amid the wild waste and desolation of it all; ‘ but it is 
good to think she left a kiss here on the poor bit of wood. 
Perhaps it was fitter for her touch than my lips would 
have——” 

Not any more. It is doubtful if the singer heard those 
last words of his, The sea drank whatever there was of 
bitter or sweet in what he said, and certes gave no sign. 

The next morning, very early, even before the sun had 
risen, but while the dawn was clear and blue and crisp, 
nevertheless, the good yeople of Chatzi were up and 
about their work, stupidly plodding up the hill bebind 
the sheep and cows that they drove to a scanty pasture ; 
the gaudy lilies at the shrine of Our Lady lay wetted and 
unbeautiful at her feet ; the bell from the square church- 
tower rang drowsily, summoning the faithful to matings, 
and a few curly-headed children stared out of their garret- 
windows toward the sea in dull and speechless dismay. 

As the first sunbeams struck across and lit up the 
stained-glass windows of the chateau, they also fell upon 
two or three thrifty fishermen’s wives who were already up 
on the cliffs, and, after their early meal, beginning to get 
their coarse needles and cord in order for the day’s work 
of mending the nets. 

One—an old woman, whose eyes a sudden burst of sun- 
shine almost blinds—puts up her brown and withered 
hand to shade them, and glances from under its protec- 
tion at the sea—it rolls in inevitable measured majesty up 
to the base of the cliff on which she stands—the bar of 
Chatzi is lost. 

The old woman’s glittering needle falls from her fingers, 
and she sinks upon her knees with her blinded eyes 
turned up toward the Throne whence cometh her help. 

People said it was a miracle, and the good Pére Antoine 
preached a most eloquent sermon upon it the following 
Sunday, in the Church of St. Pierre, The shrine of Our 
Lady lacked not flowers for many a long day, and the 
children went swiftly about toward nightfall with scared 
faced turned away from the sea that had always been 
their playmate and friend heretofore. 

But there were others who recalled the time, fifty years 
ago, when the bar arose from the sea quite as suddenly as 
it had now disappeared, yet these were old persons and 
given to contradiction. 

Whichever way it was—either a miracle or a freak of 
Nature’s—whenever there was a ‘storm, far above the crash 
and roar of wind and wave one might hear, clear and 
pure, the weird melody of a violin making most sad music 
—this none disputed. 

As to the Princess Tourbornirski, no man ever loved 
her again—or, at least, no man ever spoke of his love to 
her, and when one has said that, one has said little, it is 
true, and yet all. 


A VISIT TO PALERMO. 

Tne plain behind Palermo is one of the richest in the 
world, and from whatever point it may be viewed, the city 
itself appears beautifully situated ; but perhaps it nowhere 
appears to greater advantage than from the Convent of 
Santa Maria di Gesu, about two miles distant at the eastern 
extremity of the plain. This edifice, of Norman founda- 
tion, at the foot of a lofty mountain, is buried in the most 
heautifnl vegetation —cypresses of immense growth. 
masses of round-topped pine, olives, oleanders, aloes, and 
vines, One or two specimens of the date-bearing palm, 
now nearly extinct, yet linger on the soil, as if loth to 
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PALERMO AND MONTE PELLEGRINO, 


leave it. In the time of the Saracens this tree was largely 
cultivated in the neighboring plain, adding, no doubt, 
very greatly to its beauty. Behind the convent rises a 
pathway, which, climbing the steep side of the mountain, 
attains at length a small hermitage, or chapel, overhung 
with ivy-covered rocks, and in front of it a gigantic yew- 
tree. Hence the view extends over the luxuriant plain of 
Palermo and its girdle of mountains, while the city itself 
is seen reposing along the beautiful curve of the bay. 
Conspicuous in the background is Monte Pellegrino, 
somewhat resembling the rock of Gibraltar, and about the 
same height, the summit being 1,963 feet above the level 
of the sea below. This remarkable mountain, the ancient 
Ereta, flanked as it is by inaccessible precipices, offered 





to the Carthaginians an almost impregnable stronghold. 
To the Palermitans it has a far greater interest, being to 
them a sacred place cf pilgrimage, in connection with 
their patron saint. 

According to the authentic ‘‘ Vita di Santa Rosalia,” 
from which I quote, this glorious virgin was born at 
Palermo in 1130, of noble progenitors, who could boast of | 
the blood of Charlemagne. Educated with the utmost re- | 
finement of the period, she fled at the age of twelve from | 
her father’s house to the neighboring mountains, and 
passed her whole time in acts of devotion and penance. 
At length she retired to a cavern on Monte Pellegrino, 
where she died, without her place of refuge having been 
discovered, So far the story is probably true enough, but 


what follows may possibly provoke the doubts of a skep- 
tical mind. 

During the terrible plague of 1624, when all efforts to 
stay its ravages proved ineffectual, the saint appeared in a 
dream to a certain inhabitant of Palermo, and disclosed to 
him the spot where her mortal relics yet remained un- 
buried, which were reverently gathered up and deposited 
in the custody of the archbishop. Still the pestilence re- 
fused to leave Palermo, until one day a certain Vincenzo 
Bonelli, a soapmaker, wandering about the mountain to 


| deplore the loss of his better-half, was encountered by a 


beautiful damsel, who said to him, ‘‘Come hither with me, 
Vincenzo, and I will show you my grotto.” Bonelli, ail 
in a tremble, demanded her name, ‘I am Rosalia,” re- 
plied the virgin. ‘‘Then why,” said the soapmaker, 
plucking up courage to address her, ‘do you abandon 
your country to so many afflictions?” ‘*Such has been 
the will of Heaven,” interrupted the saint ; ‘‘ but Iam now 
sent to announce that so soon as my body shall be carried 
in procession through the city the pestilence shall cease.” 
She then showed Bonelli her place of retreat, advised hin 
to confide all that he had seen and heard to his confessor, 
and moreover predicted that in four days he should be 
with her in paradise, 

Bonelli, of course, fulfilled his instructions to the letter, 
and informed his confessor, who certified the facts by 
taking down the deposition in the presence of two pious 
Capuchins. But the most conclusive evidence, says the 
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narrator, was undoubtedly the death of the soapmaker 
himself, who died ae the saint had prognosticated, just 
four days after his glorious vision upon the mountain. In 
obedience to the virgin’s will, her bones were now carried 
in splendid procession through the city, followed by the 
senate, the clergy, and the people. From that very mo- 
ment the plague began to diminis':, and totally ceased as 
soon as the precious relics had been duly circulated 
through the entire extent of the city. 

No wonder that the pious Palermitans should honor the 
memory of euch a signal deliverance by a yearly festival 
which occurs in July, and lasts for several days. A mag- 
nificent car is conducted about the city, there are spleadid 
exhibitions of 
fireworks, and 
the interior of 
the cathedral is 
all in a blaze 
with 20,000 
wax-lights re- 
flected in mir- 
rors, while the 
whole popula- 
tion of the city, 
from the high- 
est to the low- 
est, give them- 
selves up to a 
frenzy of pious 
dissipation. 


The grotto 
thus muracu- 
lously discov- 


ered is a good 
way up the 
mountain, and 
adorned by a 
statue of Santa 
Rosalia covered 
with a robe of 
solid gold, 
while another, 
effiigy of her 
stands in a 
strikingly pic- 
turesque situa- 
tion on the 
brink of a tr. - 
mendous pre- 
cipice, ® sea- 
mark for the 
pious mariner, 
who crosses 
hiwself and in- 
vokes protec- 
tion or hig patrop saint. The view hence is most mag- 
nificent, and independently of pious considerations, will 
amply repay a pilgrimage. The ascent is rendered easy 
ior mule: by ¢ noble causeway, which ascends the steep 
alcpe of the mountain by « series of zigzags, 

Another very super’ view of Palermo is obtained from 
thie causcwsy, in which the harbor, the Marina, and the 
distant coast toward Bagaria, with the singular mountains 
that inclos2 the bay, form certainly a most enchanting 
picture. 

About hali way back from Santa Maria di Gesu to the 
city, © little to the left of the road, and distinguishable by 
the surrounding cluster of cypresses, is the church and 
Monastery of Santo Spirito, one of the earliest Christian 
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foundations at Palermo, begun by Archbishop Walter in 
1173, and famous as the scene of the memorable Sicilian 
Vespers, 

On the vigil of Easter, in the year 1282, at the Church 
of Santo Spirito, situated in the fields—then clad in al) 
their vernal beauty—about half a mile from Palermo, a 
great concourse of the citizens had assembled for vespers 
when the French, in number about 200, charged some of 
them with wearing concealed arms, and meditating resist- 
ance to authority. In the midst of the crowd advanced a 
beautiful young woman, surrounded by her friends, when 
one of the Frenchmen, named Droette, under the pretence 
of searching for a hidden weapon, insolently thrust his 
hand into her 
bosom. She 
instantly 
fainted, and 
fell into her 
husband’s 
1rms, who 
furiously . ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, 
let those 
Frenchmen 
die!” ‘Death 
to the French |” 
was re-echoed 
by the infuri- 
ated crowd, 
who, armed 
with knives, 
clubs and 
sticks, fell with 
such despera- 
tion upon their 
armed enemies 
that they cut 
them off even 
toa single man. 

With passions 
thus inflamed, 
they then 
rushed into the 
city, broke into 
the convents, 
and killed 
every monk of 
French extrac- 
tion. The 
butchery was 
horrible; no 
altar served as 
a refuge ; men, 
women and 
children fell in- 
discriminate victims to the tempest of popular frenzy. 
Such bloodthirsty ferocity, as Palmeri well observes, 
would stamp the Sicilian name with indelible infamy, were 
it not justified in some degree by the illegal manner in 
which the Angevins had come into possession of the king- 
dom—by the murder of Conrad and so many other vic- 
tims, the subversion of all law, and the cruelty and op- 
pression under which the people had so long groaned. 

he French were hunted down through the whole 
island and attacked in their castles, from the towers of 
which they precipitated themselves in despair. The Sici- 
lians killed every one detected as a foreigner by observing 
his pronunciation of the word ‘‘ciceri,” or vetches—a test 
similar to that of ‘‘Shibboleth,” instituted by Jephthab. 
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on the slaughter of Ephraimites. Not a Frenchman was 
)-ft alive, except William de Porcelet, whose exemplary 
virtues obtained his immunity even in this hour of dread- 
ful retribution, 

This year Palermo celebrated with great pomp and show 
the six hundredth anniversary of that day of blood. Every 
spot connected with the tragedy was invested with re- 
newed interest, but beyond all others the Church of Santo 
Spirito, of which little remains in our day except the east 
end. This exhibits pointed windows and interlacing 
arches. ‘To this edifice is now attached the Campo Santo, 
or cemetery, which we turned out of the road to examine. 
On passing the gates, we entered an avenue of gloomy 
cypresses, on each side of which were ranges of large pits 
covered with stone slabs, one for each day in the year, 
into which at nightfall the bodies of the vulgar dead are 
promiscuously thrown, amidst a horrid confusion, from 
which the imagination revolts, then covered with quick- 
lime, sealed up, and left to fester and decay until the 





same day of the next year comes round, when a fresh | 
burden of the dead are flung in upon the moldering relics | 
of their predecessors, 

Turough this dreary approach we reached the convert 
itself, and the guide, throwing open a pair of gates, 
pointed out two vaulted galleries,'the sight of which, thus 
unexpectedly disclosed, struck upon the senses with a 
sudden shock, and haunted the memory for a long time 
afterward. The‘skeletons of the dead, belonging to a 
certain brotherhood, were here exposed in coffins and 
cases, clothed by the care of their friends in the very 
vestments which they had assumed when covered with 
flesh and blood—a spectacle which would have been 
grotesque had it not been unspeakably ghastly. 

On one side might be seen the bones of a soldier | 
invested in all his regimental finery, and on the other a | 
female with her hands clothed in w/ite kid gloves, her skull 
grinning horribly from the midst of ribbons and laces, | 
and, but for the chapless jaws, reminding one of the expos- 
tulation of the fine lady in Pope: 


“ One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead; 
And, Betty, give this cheek a little red.” 


Palermo is traversed by two long strects, with a hand- 
some circus at the intersection, and forming the principal | 
avenues of traflic and pleasure. The principal, which ex- 
tends from the Marina to the Palace, is the Corso Vittorio 
Emmanuele, formerly called the ‘‘ Cassaro,” from the ** Al 
Cazar,” or market of the Saracens, Though not very 
broad, it is yet somewhat stately in appearance, the base- 
ment, principally used as shops, being adorned with hand- 
some portals, surmounted with coats-of-arms; the first 
floor, or ‘* piano-nobile,” occupied by the more respectable 
families, furnished with overhanging balconies. But then 
these gateways are stuck over with bills, these balconies 
often decorated with pendent strings of macaroni, or 
festooned with the family linen hang out to dry. 

This street is crossed by the Corso Garibaldi, formerly | 
the Via Macqueda, with its churches and palaces, but | 
less animated than the other Corso. Both are dotted with | 
the curious giarre, or reservoirs for pure water, a noble 
bequest of the Saracens, 

Lhe Marina, divided into the upper and lower, is the 
great boast and pride of the Palermitans, and it must be 
confessed that it is the most beautiful promenade in 
Europe. The lower runs along the seaside, extending 





from the gate which terminates the principal street, as far 
as the Botanical Gardens; a footway, well paved and 
lighted, borders the margin of the bay, the carriageway is 
broad and ample, and there are besides avenues of trees 





for foot-passengers. Above this is a raised terrace, form- 
ing the upper Marina, bordered by maguificent houses, 
the gardens, or tile-paved courts of which are separated 
merely by a light railing from the promenade. But it is 
the surrounding scenery which constitutes its distinguish- 
ing beauty. 

In our times Palermo is associated with Garibaldi, and, 
as we have seen, its finest street bears his name. On the 
13th of May, 1360, within two weeks after landing in 
Sicily, he attacked Palermo, though it was held by a Nea- 
politan general with 12,000 regular troops. The people, 
however, were on his side, and in four hours after his ap- 
pearance at the Termini Gate, he was in possession of the 
city, having driven the Neapolitans to the palace and 
castle, 

Six years after, the people of Palermo rose to save their 
time-honored shrines and convents from suppression, but 
they found their new masters as tyrannical as their old ; tho 
house of Savoy butchered them as ruthlessly as Bourbon 
had ever done. 





LITTLE BO-PEEP. 

By H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. 
LitTLe Bo-peep has lost her sheep, 
And some one or other’s lost Little Bo-peep— 
Or she’d never be wandering at twelve o’clock 
With a golden crook, and a velvet frock, 
In a diamond necklace, in such a rout, 
In diamond buckles, and, my! how shocking, 
A beautiful leg in a red-silk stocking! 
And an ankle a sculptor might rave about. 
3ut I think she’s a little witch, you know, 
With the broomstick-crook and her high-heel’d shoe, 
And the mischievous fun that flashes thro’ 
The wreaths of her amber hair—don't you? 
No wonder the flock follows Little Bo-peep, 
Such a shepherd would turn all the world into sheep, 
To trot at her heels and look up in the faco 
Of their pastor, for—goodness knows what—not for grace !— 
Her face that recalls in its reds and its blues 
(Blue eyes, and red lips full of pearls, if you choose) 
And its setting of gold, “‘ Esmeralda” by Greuzea.... 
There’s “ Little Bo-peep,” dress, diamonds and all, 
As I met her last night at the Fancy Ball, 


A CURLOUS SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT, 

A New Yorr paper mentions a curious instrument in- 
vented by a young Japanese engineer. It is a familiar 
fact to those acquainted with the problems of survey- 
ing and engineering, that the most tedious calculations 
associated with professional services of that class ariso 
from the method of triangulation now in use, and from 
the fatiguing and abstruse relations of sines and cosines 
which enter into the work. The necessity of an instru- 
ment capable of measuring these relations with accu- 
racy, and of experimentally solving the problems of trigo- 
nometry arising in the course of a survey, has been long 
confessed by engineers. 

The invention perfected by the young Japanese en- 
gineer—nct patented, by-the-way—consists primarily of 
a steel or brass plate, near the bottom of which is a grad- 
uated bar which may represent the base of any given tri- 
angle, The bar is graduated iato ten equal parts with 
extreme accuracy, and these sections are again graduated 
until a linear register of the utmost conceivable fineness is 
produced. At one end of the bar is fixed a semicircular 
plate, the circumference of which is graduated into de- 
grees, minutes and seconds, and the base of which is par- 
allel with the bar itself. At the other end is placed a 
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quadrant, or quarter of a circle, graduated in the same 
manner. At the centre of each of the circles of which 
these plates form sections, a movable bar turns upon a 
pivot in the same manner as the hands of a clock. Each 
of these bars is graduated into ten equal parts of the same 
length as those of the bases, and each part is finally sub- 
divided. The quadrant and semicircular plates are also 
so constructed as to slide into the fixed bar, thus forming 
a base-line of any convenient or assignable length, With 
this instrument such problems as those in which one 
angle and the adjacent sides, one side and the adjacent 
angles, or one angle and the opposite side are given, to 
find the other factors, may be performed instantaneously 
without calculation, Having, for example, one angle and 
the adjacent sides given, the engineer revolves the gradu- 
ated bar upon the quadrant if the angle is less than a 
right angle, and upon the semicircle if it is obtuse, until 
the proper angle is registered. He then revolves the 
second bar until a triangle is formed whose sides are ex- 
actly proportionate to those given, and reads off the 
second angle from the plate. ‘To find the third it is only 
necessary to subtract the sum of the two already ascer- 
tained from 180. In the meantime, the ratio of the third 
side to the other has already been registered upon the 
second movable bar. The problem is consequently 
solved without reference to the sines, cosines and tedious 
logarithms with which trigonometry abounds. 





THE PRIMER, 
An INTERESTING REFERENCE TO ITS EARLY USE IN New ENGLAND. 


A LATE number of the Conyreyjationalist contains an in- 
teresting article upon some of the earliest Primers in use 
in New England. A single copy of an Indian Primer, 
compiled by John Eliot and printed at Cambridge, in 
1669, has been preserved. Mr, I. Hammond Trumbull, of 
Hartford, Conn., it appears, is of opinion that its contents 
are substantially the same as those of the earliest New 
England Primer in English, before they were ‘‘enlarged” 
and ‘*improved,” or “adorned with cuts.” This is nearly 
twenty years older than the first New England Primer 
which can he traced, and sixty-eight years older than the 
earliest now known to survive ina complete form. ‘*The 
‘New England Primer’ of 1737,” the Constitutionalist says, 
‘*has on the inside of the first leaf, before the title, a 
woodeut of ‘King George IL,’ and on the reverse a 
ghastly image labeled ‘'The Pope, or Man of Sin.’ It has 
the ‘Great Capital Letters,’ the ‘Small Letters,’ the 
‘Easie Syllables for Children,’ the ‘Words of One Syl- 
lable,’ and so on to those caterpillary ones of six syllables 
each. Then come the woodcuts with their rhymes, begin- 
ning, ‘In Adam’s fall we sinned all’—but stopping short 
of the late Dr. Taylor’s suggestion of the next stage of the 
same truth : 

*In Cain’s murder 
We sinned furder.’ 


These are succeeded by ‘The Dutiful Child's Promises’; 
by ‘An Alphabet of Lessons for Youth’; the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, the Commandments ; six verses, ‘ one 
of which every child should learn’by heart,’ among which 
*- Now I lay me,’ etc., and another : 


* Have communion with few, 
Be intimate with ONE; 
Deal justly by all, 
Speak evil of none.’ 


Then come prayers at lying down and for the morning, 


the names and orders of the Books of the Old and New 
Testament, with ‘ Verses for Little Children,’ beginning ; 


‘Though I am young, a little one,’ 
and the hymn: 


* Lord, if Thou lengthen out my days,’ erc., 


followed, over leaf, by the famous and never-to-be-forgotten 
picture-cut of ‘Mr. John Rogers, Minister of the Gospel 
in London, the first Martyr in Queen Mary’s Reign ’—his 
wife, ‘with nine small Children, and one at her Breast, 
following him to the Stake.’ Then follow the verses said 
to have been made by Mr. Rogers, as an ‘ Exhortation’ 
(in later editions, ‘ Advice’) to his children ; but which 
Mr. Trumbell shows were, in fact, composed by Robert 
Smith, a contemporary of Rogers, and later a martyr also. 
The ‘Shorter Catechism’ completes the book. The next 
edition known to exist is called the ‘ New England Primer, 
Improved,’ printed at Boston, in 1768, and very consider- 
ably altered from its predecessor. Dr. Trumbull points 
out that the ‘ Great Revival’ had intervened between these 
two editions, and he traces to the influence of this fact the 
obvious change which now comes over the spirit of the 
Primer, which is no longer primarily anti-Papal, but 
Evangelical. The Pope, as a bugbear, is gone, and ‘all 
that savored of worldliness, frivolity and vain imaginings’ 
was ousted by a substitute of a distinctively religious 
tone. Notice some such changes of this character as the 
following : 
Original. 
The Cat doth play 
And after slay. 


*«7mprove 7 
Christ crucified 
For sinners dy’d. 


A Dog will bite 
A Thief at night. 


Tho Deluge drown’'d 
Tho earth around. 
Nightingales sing 
In time of Spring. 


Noah did view 

Th’ old world & new 
Time cuts down all 
Loth great and small. 


Young Timothy 
Learnt sin to fly. 


Dr. Trumbull also points out how the liberty thus taken 
by this editor emboldened those who published later 
editions to make still further innovations. Witness tho 
following changes in regard to the letter K: 

1737, Our King the good 
No man of blood. 


1768, Proud Korah’s Troop 


Was swallowed up. 


1797, The British King 


Lost States thirteen 


1812. ’Tis youth’s delight 


To fly their Kite. 


This ‘ Improved’ Primer was issued in succeeding editions 
in 1770, 1776 and 1777.” 


ABOUT BEVERAGES, 

Ancient Egypt had a species of wine, and also a liquor 
called zythos, drawn from barley by fermentation, resem- 
bling beer. That the people did not escape from intoxi- 
cation is shown by drawings which have been preserved oi 
slaves carrying their masters home, and the like; but the 
effects of the two drinks were noticed to be different. 

Grecians used wine from the earliest period, and history 
gives many tokens that they did so to excess, But the 
statement that they were fond of pouring salt-water into 
it to improve the flavor rises a gentle suspicion that it 
differed from modern wine. The like inference is suggested 
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The willow, nites, sycamore, 
and walnut are said to yield 
palatable beverages. Koumiss, 
of which descriptions were 
published during President 
Garfield’s illness, is fermented 
milk, and is the basis of what 
may be called the koumiss 
cure, administered to individ- 
uals at establishments main- 
tained among the Tartars ; but 
doctors differ as to whether the 
treatment when tried by Amer- 
icans or Englishmen effects a 
radical cure or only causes a 
temporary fattening. Tho 
drink is a favorite one among 
the Tartars and Circassians, 
and they have a legend that 
the angel who succored Hagar 
in the desert showed her how 
to make it, and the receipt 
has been handed down from 
that time. 

The Chinese make liquors, 
and mischievous ones—to in- 
dulge them freely in their 
native drinks would not be a 
by reading that among the Romans the low-priced grades , hopeful experiment—from rice, from the palm, and even 
of wine sold at threepence for ten gallons, and that the | from mutton. Saké is a beer which has been long and 
magnates drank it by the gallon. But both the Grecians | widely used in Japan, and, though strong, is called whole- 
and Romans imported wine from Egypt; who knows but | some; and the Japanese make other drinks from plums, 
this may have been the chief cause of intemperance among | from the juice of the plum or the birch, and from the 
them ? | flowers of the motherwort and the peach. The Russians 

Julius Cxesar’s troops seemed to have carried, perhaps | delight in quass made from barley and rye flour. Several 
not the original idea of wine and malt liquor, but improved | varieties of grass, herbs, or flowers, roots of sundry plants, 
ways of making them, to Gaul and Britain ; and grape- | the juices of the sugar-cane, the aloe or the cavassa, and 
culture and wine-making throve in France because natural | even of the potato and beet are used among various tribes 
to the soil and climate, while ale and beer were so suited | or nations as the basis of some favorite drink. 
to English conditions, and were so easily made bya people | ——————_——_—_———_—————— a 
raising an abundance of grain, that they soon became the THERE is more fatigue i in laziness than in a life of labor. 
national beverages in prefer- 


ence to the mead and cider with mo ™ as 
i 








HABRPOONING SWORD-FISH NEAR PALERMO,—SEE PAGE 443. 
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of the world by processes 
analogous to modern brewing, 
but they are totally different in 
their intoxicating effects. The 
discoverers of America found 
maize in use among the native 
tribes in making a species of 
beer called chica ; and history 
indicates that the natives 
would have suffered less from 
intemperance if they had 
clung to their own drink than 
they have since adopting the 
strong liquor introduced by 
the whites, 

There are some unexpected 
sources of these beverages. In 
England, spruce, fir, birch, 
maple, and ash trees have in 
former years been tapped, and 
the sap fermented for a drink. A SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS AT PALERMO. 
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A WHITED SEPULCHRE.—‘“‘ TURNING QUICKLY, PHILIP BEHELD THE GIRL KNEELING ON THE GROUND BESIDE A PROSTRATE FIGURE, 
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TRYING VAINLY TO LIFT IT IN HER FEEBLE ARMS,” ° 


A WHIT#D SEPULCHRE. 


By M. 


T. CALDOR. 


Cuapter I, 


‘*So THE morning mail is in! but what is that to me ?” 
was Philip Markham’s listless thought, as he saw the 
garcon emerging from the low doorway of the pension, 
with several letters in his hand. 

And his eyes strayed away, dreamily, to the glorious 
scene outspread before the garden of the little pension of 
Frau Hellers, which humble little building nestled among 
the trees below Heidelberg Castle, and commanded alike 
the majesty of the world-renowned ruins at the summit of 
the mountain and a full view of the lovely valley beneath, 
with its clustering town-roofs close at hand, and its far 
stretches of emerald plains, through which the placid river 
wound under its arched bridges, sweeping onward te its 
junction with the magnificent Rhine. 

Vol. XIV., No. 4—29. 





The admiring brown eyes did not belong to a newly 
arrived tourist. Philip Markham had received his degree 
from the University of Heidelberg nearly six montilis pre- 
vious, after several years of faithful study. 

And he was still lingering to follow up those special 
studies which most deeply interested him. 

He had been away for the last two months, on a vaca- 
tion tramp through Tyrol, and he was only yesterday re- 
turned to his little room in the pension. 

Consequently, he had no acquaintance with the other 
members of Frau Heller’s constantly changing family ; a 
goodly portion of which was made up of tourists of all 
nationalities, coming eagerly to enjoy a close proximity to 
the grand old castle, 
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He had taken his egg and toast at a late breakfast-hour, Two strides brought him to the rescue, 

and met no one at the table, ‘Let me lift him for you. Has he swooned ?” he said, 
But since he had come out into the garden he was awere | in a voice of eager sympathy. ‘‘ He will soon——” 

that the bench beyond him was occupied. But a single glance at the flushed face, the fallen jaw, 
He was not so interested in the pallid-faced, elderly gen- | checked his words. 

tleman, who was pouring over a London paper, as in the He called sharply to Franz, who was just entering the 

owner of a soft, sweet voice, whose possessor was hidden | house. 

from him by the gentleman’s shoulder and the trailing A moment after Franz, the Frau herself, and half a 


vines. dozen others, were gathered about the group. 

That it was a lady was made evident bya heap of float-| Philip had laid the rigid form gently back upon the 
ing draperies appearing beyond the gentleman’s knee. | greensward, and the good Frau, with the tears running 
And something in their color—a pale-blue—and fluttering | down her cheeks, took the pale, dazed girl into her arms. 
knots of ribbon, also visible, gave a pleasing suggestion of ‘‘ Dear Friiulein, it is notof use. But Franz shall bring 
youth and beauty. the doctor. But it is notof use ; the death-look is there.”’ 

He was just inquiring of himself what pretext would ‘‘Dead! My father dead!” cried the girl, the voice 
furnish excuse for rising and sauntering to a position | still low and silvery, but wild as jangled bells. ‘No, no, 
which would command a full view of that bench, when the | that is too terrible! It cannot be! Oh, bring a doctor ! 
garcgon appeared and walked directly toward the gen- | Please help me, sir. Ob, bring me an English doctor !” 


tleman. She turned instinetly toward Philip, holding out to him 
The pale-blue folds stirred, and shook themselves free | imploring hands. 
from tangles. A slender figure rose up and stepped for-| He took them gently and held them a moment reassur- 
ward, ingly. 
He saw a graceful head, wound about with braids of fair, ‘‘I will do everything I can. But there is no pulse, 
hair, and two white hands outstretched in eagerness, and I fear she is right. There is a look of death on his 


‘‘A letter! oh! papa, a letter from home,” said the | face, But he has gone instantaneously, without suffering 
girlish voice, in English. ‘* Who knows but it is a sum- | from wasting disease, without facing the agony of ap- 


mons at last ?” proaching death, Can you not be a little comforted by 
The words were nothing, but there was a pathetic home- | that thought ?” 
sickness in the voice. ‘Oh, no, no! Ican only think that I have lost him, 


The gentleman rose also and took a step forward to meet | that I am all alone,” she faltered, staring blankly around, 
Franz, whose honest face beamed with pleasure, as he | as if her eyes saw nothing there. Then once again she 
held forth the letter. turned imploringly to Philip. ‘‘Oh, bring me a doctor ! 

It was always a happiness for Franz to bring the letters | I know he cannot have died without a word. Papa, paps, 
to the English people, for, as he said to the Frau a dozen | speak to me! Only a single word, papa!” and breaking 
times a week, ‘*‘ Let them be as icy as the glaciers them- | from the hold of the sobbing Frau, she knelt down and 
selves at all cther times, they do glow and beam when I | grasped the motionless hand, and laid her cheek against it 
bring the letters—always, always.” | fondly. 

And this was to be no exception to the case, for a red There was an English doctor in the town at tho foot of 
flush tinged the gentleman’s pallid face, and his eye | the mountain. Franz brought him in what he called an 
sparkled with an almost feverish glitter as he grasped the | incredibly short time, though to those who waited every 


extended letter. moment had seemed an hour. 
Philip saw the wasted hands shaking with nervous agi-| He cast a glance at the fallen jaw and suffused face and 
tation as they tore open the envelope, while he yet stood | slowly shook his head. 
erect to read it. **Not heart, but brain,” he said, gravely. ‘Such a 
But Philip was diverted from further observation. Franz | little clot of blood, but inevitably death.” 
brought a letter for himself, with a London postmark. The poor girl shuddered and clung to Philip’s hand. 
He opened it, quickly, and read the short, curt lines **Must I believe it? Is it really true?” she asked, 
witbin : woefully. 


“ Loxpon, May 2, 18—. «My poor child,” faltered Philip, in answer, ‘‘ what can 


iI say to comfort you? Whom shallI bring? Have you 
any friends in Heidelberg ?” 


“ To Philip Markham, Heidelberg : 
“Dear Sin—OColonel Trente understands that you are through 
your university course. He wishes me to request you to come at 





once to Trente Towers, ——shire. Inclosed please find a draft to **No, not one,” she answered. ‘If papa is dead I have 
defray all expenses. You had best respond promptly in person. | not a single friend this side the channel.” 
We remain your obedient servants, Grant & Warpe.” 


The doctor was talking with the Frau abont the neces- 
| sary legal formalities. The latter lifted the neglected 
Philip folded the letter carefully, and stared off again | letter from the ground, where it was fluttering idly, and 
down the river, without, however, seeing it, or the blue | handed it to the doctor, who in turn passed it over to 
mountain tops in the distance, below which met the waters | Philip. The latter received it mechanically, 
of the Rhine and Neckar in a glad embrace, | Coax her into the house, and prepare her for that 
‘So I am to meet my unknown benefactor at last! And | speedy removal of the body which seems so cruel to us,” 
destiny is about to turn the page and reveal what 1 have | whispered the doctor. 


dreamed about so long !” They all seemed to turn to him as to ber natural protec- 
So much thought he had given to his own letter, but | tor. The physician, indeed, supposed it to be the case, 

now he was sharply diverted from it. judging, perhaps, by Philip’s pallid face and sorrowful 
Simultaneously with a piteous cry, “Papa, papa, why | looks. 

do you look so ?” came the thud of a falling body. | ** You have acquaintances here, somewhere, of course ? 


And turning quickly, Pailip beheld tha pirl kneeling | At Frankfort, perhaps, or Wiesbaden. I can send for 
on the ground beside a prostrate figure, trying vainly to | them. You need a lady friend so much. Think a mo- 
lift it in her feeble arms. ment, ani tell me who to send for,” he said, while be 
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gently led her into the tiny room which answered for the 
parlor and reception-room of the pension. 

The wide eyes looked at him wistfully. 

‘There is no one. I had only papa. He did not like 
me to make acquaintances, We have wandered over 
Europe all these years, and I was tired before—so tired! 
But now—oh, papa, papa!” and with this wail, which 
ended all her sentences, she bent her face and hid it in 
her clasping hands, 

Philip’s sensitive nature was deeply touched. His eyes 
filled with tears as he rejoined. 

‘**You may count upon my help as far as you will accept 
it. Whatever you wish shall be done, But you know the 
body must soon be removed, Will you have a funeral 
service here, or-——” 

‘Oh, what shall I do? What shall I do?” wailed the 
girl. 

Here the kind-hearted Frau came forward and took her 
again into her strong arms. 

‘The Friiulein must be brave. 
down, or illness will come.” 

And she carried her promptly out of their sight. 

Philip was left with the crumpled letter still in his 
hand. 

“Tt was that odious letter which killed him,” said 
Franz, at his elbow. ‘To think that I should carry it to 
him !” 

Philip glanced down and read : 


She must go and lie 


* Lonnon, May 21, 18—. 
“Dean Srtr—Yours received, I have no money to remit, 
Johan & Co. failed a month ago and swamped everything. Be- 
sides, the old matter is more dangerous than ever. You must not 
think of coming to England yet. It would be madness to attempt 
it. Sorry to refuse your appeal, but it is impossible to do other- 
wise. Yours truly, 6. J. H.” 
** Horace Younge, Heidelberg,” 


‘* Brief lines enough to be so deadly,” thought Philip ; 
“yet I fear Franz is right, that the letter killed him. 
Strange!” and his thoughts reverted to his own letter. 
‘The two have traveled together in the same mails, alike 
cold, incisive, pithy; but on what different errands! 
That poor child! what, indeed, is to become of her ?” 

About an hour afterward the Frau came tiptoeing up to 
Philip. 

She has been made tosleep. I gave her of the doctor’s 
potion, and she sleeps at last,” 

“Ah,” said Philip, sorrowfully, ‘if we could only find 


some one she has known and loved to be there when she | 


wakes! I shall dread that waking, Frau Heller.” 

The kind-hearted Frau shook her head, dismally. 

‘*The officers have carried away the body. There was 
very little gold in his pockets, and the letter of credit was 
taken up into five pounds. The Herr Doctor thinks the 
Englishman was poor,” said she, sighing between every 
other word. 

‘Poor child !” re-echoed Philip. 

Then he went back to his own affairs, which gave him 
plenty to do, for he would need to settle up his Heidel- 
berg accounts, and pack all his effects ready for the start 
to England. 

While he was in the midst of this work there came'a 
timid tap at his door. 

He opened it, to find the Frau standing there with a 
sorely disturbed countenance. 

‘Herr Markham, I can do nothing with that child, 
She pays no attention to the rest of us, but continually 
asks for you,” she said, lugubriously. 

“*T will come,” responded Philip, dropping the port- 
mantean-strap he held in his hands; “ but L wish she had 
slept longer.” 


**She is a poor distracted child,” apologized the Frau. 
‘She does not see that the Herr is young.” 

“Indeed I should hope not. One does not think ef 
conventionalities under such grief.” 

Nor could Philip think of them himself when he 
entered the little sitting-room and saw the woe-begone 
face flush for a moment out of its deadly pallor, and a 
gleam of light break across the dreary eyes that seemed to 
have a film of horror frozen upon their purple depths. 

**Oh,” she cried, ‘you are English, and you are kind. 
Tell me what I must do. They have carried my father 
away !” 

‘*My dear Miss Younge, you know it is the inflexible 
rule abroad. And, after all, what matter? Your father 
has left that frozen body. Tuink of him as safe and 
happy—with your mother, perhaps.” 

** Ah, yes, I ought to think of that,” she sighed, fixing 
those dull eyes full upon his face. ‘* But I only remem- 
ber that Iam alone. And papa would never talk to me of 
my mother, it hurt him so; and thus I do not seem to 
know her.” 

‘*You will wish me to attend to the necessary rites ?” 
he said, presently. ‘‘Shall you bury him here, or take 
the body to England ?” 

With both hands pressed heavily against her eyelids, 
she murmured back : 

**T wish I knew what papa would wish—about Eng- 
land,” 

‘** Perhaps you ought to see this letter, If you think 
best, I can telegraph to any address you give me.” 

He put the letter gently in her lap and walked to the 
window. 

She went over it patiently many times before she 
grasped the meaning, and then she said, sharply, as if 
every word gave her a pang : 

**No; I will not carry him to England.” Let him be 
buried here. I can trust you to attend to it. I thank 
you for being so kind. See—here is all our money and 
his watch. Is it enough to pay all that is needed, and to 
leave just enough to take me, in the cheapest manner pos- 
sible, to England? My only relative is there—my Aunt 
Ann, I must find her. Oh, I must find some one of my 
own or—I shall dio !” 

Philip took the scanty gold and the watch. Heremem- 
bered his own generous draft, and answered, promptly : 

“It is quite enough, I am going myself to London, 
and immediately. I will see you safely there.” 

The Frau, who had been listening, here coughed signifi- 
cantly, 

Philip colored, while he answered her look promptly : 

**T will go down to the Schrieder and the Hotel da 
Russe, There may be ladies there starting for England.” 

The girl made no reply. She had closed her eyes and 
clasped her hands again with that rigidity of grasp which 
betrays the unnatural tension of the nerves. 

Philip glanced at her, anxiously. 

*¢Oh, to be able to bring to her a tender-hearted coun- 
trywoman !” was his inward cry. 

For the first time now he could study her face to realize 
all its soft curves and girlish graces. The features were 
delicate and regular. The eyebrows defined below the 
broad low forehead in that rare way which makes them as 
distinct as if penciled by an artist’s brush, and yet not in 
the least protruding or heavy. 

The hair, disordered as it was, rippled away in graceful 
waves, and was of a tint seldom seen out of paintings and 
Parisian doll-shops—not red, ner brown, nor yellow, but 
of a hue which blended all three, and could not be 
matched suve perhaps in some field of ripe grain where 
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the outer husks are deepening from'the sun-kissed straw- 
coior. 

He wondered as he remembered that he could not tell 
the color of the eyes. But while he gazed, the long, 
curved lashes clung closely to the pallid cheek and 
never lifted. 

‘*You would like me to bring some Englishwoman to 
you, Miss Younge ?” he ventured to ask. 

The heavy lids lifted, and he saw the eyes, but so filled 
with a bewildered misery, that he,wished he had not 
looked into their violet depths. 

**T do not—know,” she faltered. 
my Aunt Ann.” 

‘** You shall reach England as speedily as is possible. I 
will attend to that.” 

‘‘Then do not trouble yourself to find any one. I trust 
to you entirely.” 

And she turned her head away, and closed her eyes 
again.” 

Philip left the room slowly, and as soon as he was across 
the threshold Frau Heller laid her plump hand upon his 
shoulder. 

‘*You understand, Herr Markham, she is like a child 
that is half asleep. She does not see that it is not right 
for a young Friulein to lean so upon a gentleman, She 
does not knowthat youare young. She has been strangely 
reared to know only her father, and next to him, she trusts 
you. You will think no wrong of her for this ?” she said, 
anxiously. 

Philip stopped to clasp her hand warmly. 

“You are a good woman, Frau Heller. I thank you for 
being so thoughtful for this desolate stranger, and I assure 
you I shall treat her as I would a sister of my own, had 
heaven but blessed me with such a tie.” 

The worthy Frau drew a long sigh of relief and went 
back to the sitting-room. 

Philip proceeded down the mountain’s winding road, 
through the quaint streets of the old to the new town, and 
there reconnoitred the hotels and examined the register. 

There were plenty of English names upon the latter, 
but, as he had feared, nearly all were outward bound. 
However, he found a courier whom he had met on his 
Tyrolese tour, and the latter volunteered to introduce him 
to a party, one of whose ladies had expressed, in his 
hearing, a desire to return to England. 

Philip Markham had little experience of ladies’ society, 
and eince his student life at Heidelberg, had scarcely ex- 
changed a single word with any other than Frau Heller 
and her maids—Olga and Hildegarde. At another time he 
would have shrunk from the ordeal before him. 

Now, however, in the earnestness of his sympathy with 
the desolate girl at the pension, he followed the courier 
without a thought of embarrassment, and found himseli 
in the midst of a bevy of ladies and gentlemen, who were 
mostly in hats and wraps, waiting for the carriages to take 
them upon their varying expeditions. 

He was not much discomposed by the courier’s some- 
what dramatic introduction. But standing in their midst, 
cap in hand, he told the story of their countrymen’s sudden 
death, and his desolate daughter’s need. 

There were at least a dozen people grouped about a 
centre-table, which was piled with wraps and travelers’ 
appurtenances, and all, in one way or another, gave evi- 
dence of personal prosperity, enlightenment, and probable 
claim to be called Christian and not heathen people. 

Yet Philip Marston was keenly disappointed at their re- 
ception of his little narrative. 

The ladies said, in soft, low voices : 
** How very unfortunate !” 


‘*T wish I could have 


** Ab, how sad !” 





The gentlemen looked at each other, and one broad- 
shouldered man put his hand into his pocket, and drew 
forth a plethoric Russia-leather pocketbook. 

But Philip made a deprecating gesture. 

“‘T am not asking for pecuniary assistance, nor, indeed, 
for any one to be at much trouble on her account. Iam 
proceeding to England, and shall take chargeof her journey, 
But—but, I am not an elderly man ; though I hope I can 
beagentleman. And the young lady was an entire stranger 
to me yesterday; and there are proprieties to be con- 
sidered. Besides, it seemed to me that a lady—a country- 
woman, could be of so much comfort to this desolate 
girl.” 

‘IT never could talk to strangers. I should be so awk- 
ward,” stammered a rosy-cheeked matron, in response to 
a nudge from her husband’s elbow. 

“IT am sure it would be only an annoyance to have a 
stranger thrust upon me in such grief,” said another, 
frigidly. 

And immediately there was a chorus, in every key of 
the feminine voice. 

“Oh! certainly, she would find it a great intrusion ! 
We should never think of such a thing. It is far better to 
leave her to the privacy of her grief.” 

Philip glanced around, and his young lip curled. But 
before he could answer, a tall girl swept forward. Her 
cheeks were glowing, her eyes full of tears. 

“Wait a moment, sir; my mother is coming down, as 
soon as she has breakfasted. I have not spoken before, 
because I supposed the elder ladies had the best right. 
Our carriage is ordered for a drive to the castle. We will 
go first upon this errand, which is a privilege as well as a 
duty.” 

The broad-shouldered man hurried to her side, 

“That is my good girl,” he said, proudly. 
dered, Kitty, why you did not speak before,” 

The girl’s brown eyes flashed a satirical glance toward 
the discomfited group of ladies, 

“Why, papa, was not Mrs, Munson saying, yesterday, 
that she was the benefactress of her shire? -And Mrs, El- 
phinstone is such a zealous patron of the orphan asylum 
at home. Iam only a chit of a girl. I gave precedence 
to my betters.” 

Philip forgave her the evident enjoyment of this thrust. 

“I thank you very much,” he said, in a lowered voice. 
“*Not more for Miss Younge’s sake than for my own. I 
have been a long time away from England, and have seen 
but little of my countrywomen.” 

She laughed. 

**I see; you began to think us all creatures of stone. A 
sort of physiological paradox ; excellent in health, with 
good circulation, but without hearts,” 

And then the clear, honest brown eyes misted again, as 
she said : 

**But tell us more about this poor girl. Think, papa, 
if it had been your Kitty.” 

And she clasped both her gauntleted hands about his 
arm, and leaned her head fondly against his shoulder. 

His jovial face saddened even with the thought of such 
a trial touching his darling, and he put his arm around 
her protectingly, while Philip repeated his account of the 
morning’s tragic event. 

It was scarcely finished when a hand was laid abruptly 
upon Philip’s arm. He turned to see a tall figure, with 
erect head, almost higher than his own, and to confront a 
singular face, of a peculiar dead-white tint, with two glit- 
tering gray eyes, whose glance seemed, somehow, to bear 
| with them the frosty glare of ice. He could not repress a 

little start. 


“TI won- 
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“*IT beg your pardon,” said a crisp, authoritative voice. 
‘*My maid has given me a stupid account of your story, 
and I have taken the liberty to listen for myself. Did 


emerald, set about with diamonds, shut suddenly with a 
viselike grip. The thin, vividly scarlet lips certainly 
twitched with a triumphant smile, and then settled into 
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you say the girl’s name was Younge ?” 

‘This is Miss Van Benthuysen, sir,” said 
the young lady, but with a smile of repressed 
amusement on her face. ‘‘I did not catch 
your name under the courier’s queer accent, 
or I would finish the introduction. And, by- 
the-way, papa is Walter Anderson, of 
shire. You won’t need to be told I am his 
daughter Kitty.” 

“And I am Philip Markham,” responded 
Philip. ‘‘Yes, the young lady’s name is 
Younge.” 

‘‘But the father’s name?” pursued the 
newcomer, ‘There are Younges of my own 
acquaintance abroad here somewhere.” 

‘* His name is Horace Younge. I have not 
learned the daughter’s yet,” replied Philip. 





4 MIDSUMMER DREAM. 






























There was 2 moment’ssilence. Kitty Anderson was sure 
that the long, lean hand on which blazed a magnificent 











grim gravity. But the woman spoke 
composedly. + 
** Are you going to see this girl, Miss 


Kitty ? I think I will accompany you 


if that stupid Mitkins will ever bring 
my fur cloak.” 

‘*We are waiting for my mother,” 
replied Miss Kitty, politely. 

But as the tail figure moved away 
she shrugged her plump shoulders, 
and with a roguish glance at Philip, 
added : 

‘*Hapless Mitkins! Condemned to 
the perennial companionship of that 
odious fur cloak. I think Miss Van 
Benthuysen would wear sables the year 
round in Calcutta itself.” 

But here the entrance of a quiet, 
unpretentious lady, who was immedi- 
ately introduced as her mother, divert- 
ed Miss Kitty’s satirical remarks. 

A short time afterward Philip found 
himself seated in the carriage with Mr. 
and Mrs, and Miss Kitty Anderson, 
talking as freely as if he had known 
them all his life. 


Cuapter II, 


‘Tur finer view is on this side. Let me change places 
with you,” said Philip, presently, noticing that Miss 
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Kitty’s close hat, which seemed to be entirely composed 
of the glossy blue-green Impian plumage, was more than 
half the time far out the carriage, while its fair wearer was 
closely absorbed in gazing behind them. 

‘*Oh, no,” replied she, hastily, ‘I am not staring be- 
hind me for that. We shall come up another time for 
our sightseeing. But I am watching Miss Ven Benthuy- 
sen’s carriage. It is certainly following ours, and she 
must really be coming. How very strange !” 

“Why, Kitty, the gentleman will think Miss Van Ben- 
thuysen a heathen,” said her mother, reprovingly. ‘‘ Why 
should she not come to offer her sympathy and assist- 
ance ?” 

‘Miss Van Benthuysen’s sympathy!” ejaculated Miss 
Kitty. ‘ What a Dead Sea apple! All good saints pre- 
serve me from its freezing contact !” 

“My dear child, I am always trying to persuade you 
not to form such hasty opinions. Miss Van Benthuysen 
is peculiar, but-——” 

Miss Kitty burst into a ringing laugh, and patted her 
mother’s hand tenderly. 

‘‘Oh, you dear, good mamma. You will never believe 
ill of any one. So you think Miss Van Benthuysen is 
only peculiar? Think of it, papa—she is peculiar.” 

The father joined in her laugh, but he also said : 

«It would be well to look through your mother’s rose- 
colored glasses as often as you can, Kitty. It is cheerier 
for both sides, I think. 
mamma any the less for ker peculiarity.” And he cast 


a fond glance toward his quiet wife, while Kitty gave an- | 


other pat to the hand. 
“What a pleasant family!” was Philip’s comment. 


Ab, there are no homes like those of dear old England.” 


‘‘ Miss Van Benthuysen might be a powerful friend if 
she chose, She is immensely wealthy, and has no near 
relatives,” observed Mr, Anderson, thoughtfully. ‘If 
this girl is so desolate, it would be a fine thing for her to 
win Miss Van Benthuysen’s favor.” 

But Kitty shrugged her shoulders again. 

‘Ts it the pension I see—that roof up yonder amoug the 
trees ?” she asked. 

‘‘That is it,” answered Philip, and his thoughts went 
back to the sorrowful orphan there, and his face grew 
grave again. 

Not another word was spoken until they had descended 
from the carriage, walked across the narrow yard, and 
were standing before the door which Frau Heller held 
open for their entrance. 

The kindly German face brightened visibly at this 
relief from what had evidently been felt as a great burden, 

“‘ Ah,” she murmured to Philip, in her native language, 
“English ladies! That is right, Herr Markham !” 

If Philip shared her relief, it was of short duration. 

At their entrance, the slender figure, still sitting rigidly 
ia the easy-chair, stirred slightly, and the blue eyes 
opened wearily, gave a listless, dreary look, and closed 
again. 

Kitty Anderson crossed the room swiftly, and knelt 
down beside her. 

“Dear Miss Younge, we have come to try to comfort 
you.” 
\cain the wistful violet eyes unclosed, and took their 
Cazed survey of the newcomers. 

The dry lips made several ineficctual’efiorts before they 
could articulate. 

“You are very kind; but nothing can be done which 
the gentleman has not attended to.” 

‘*Ah, but you are suffering so!” persisted Kitty. ‘*Oh, 
do not think we cannot imagine it. My father was.once 


And I’m sure we don’t value | 


reported lost upon ayacht. And here is my mother lon<- 
ing to love you, to console you ; you must not feel your- 
self utterly desolate.” 

“You are very kind. I don’t wish to seem ungrateful, 
but I can’t talk,” returned the girl, the very tones of her 
voice betraying that the attention was wearying instead of 
alleviating. 

Kitty drew back. 

The mother came forwaid more quietly, and kissed tha 
fair forehead tenderly. 

‘*Your head is strange and wild. 
little while.” 

And drawing it forward to her shoulder, she passed her 
cool finger-tips to and fro, murmuring now and then a 
word or two, in too low a voice to be heard by the others. 

There came a piteous quiver presently to the pallid 
lips, 

** Ah, I never knew my own mother, 
my father, and he is gone.” 

“My poor child! But perhaps he is at rest from many 
burdens.” 

“‘T know it—yes, I know it now. Some one in England 
| was cruel to him, I will have him buried where he die‘. 
| But I must go to England, because my aunt is there. 
| Aunts are next to mothers, are they not ?” 
| ‘No doubt yours will be, my dear child. And time 
| will ease this dreary aching of your heart. You will even 
| learn not to wish him back to his trouble. Try to be 
| brave, dear.” 

‘You are very kind. 

| here—out I will not wish her down from heaven. 

| be better when I find my aunt. Ah!” 

The exclamation came as Philip moved forward. 

| That trustful look which so troubled the Frau came into 
her face, 

| ‘Ah, you have come! 

| for England ?” 

| Not over yet, Miss Younge. You forget I said it 

could not be until after to-morrow,” returned Philip. 

“What! Has the day not gone yet? Oh, how long 
how long it has been !” ; 

But here the door opened noisily, and the tall figure of 
Miss Van Benthuysen crossed the threshold, 

Was it Kitty’s fancy, or did she really shrink back as 
her eyes fell on that pallid face ? 

If there was a moment’s quailing, it was speedily con- 
quered, for she spoke composedly : 

“‘I came to say that my maid may return to England 
with you, and I may decide before night to return myself. 
Therefore you may spare yourself further uneasiness.” 

“Thank you,” said Philip, warmly, for he was im- 
mensely relieved. ‘Miss Younge will also appreciate 
your kindness.” 

He looked as he spoke toward the pale object of the 
general solicitude, 

At sound of her name she just turned her eyes, but she 
said nothing’. 

“It is not otrange that she is unable now to thank you 
for the kindness,” he said again, feeling, somehow, that it 
belonged to him to apologize. ‘‘ Another time——” 

But here Miss Van Benthuysen interrupted him with an 
imperious wave of the hand, 

**She is a child,” she said, ‘and it may be that I care 
most to relieve you from an unpleasant position, We will 
take that view of the case, if you please.” 

“And her aunt in England will make proper acknow- 
ledgments,” said Philip. 

“Yes, I'will take my thanks from the aunt,” was the 
response, 


Let me stroke it a 


T had no one bué 





If my own mother were onh 
I shall 


Ts allover? Can we start now 
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The girl caught the word and started up. 

‘‘My aunt! Has she come? Oh, you are not—my 
aunt!” she implored, gazing up into the haughty face 
with those pitiful violet eyes, 

Miss Van Benthuysen visibly paled, even from her 
usual dead-white complexion. Her eyes flashed, yet with 
heat somehow visible through the icy glitter; and the 
thin lips straightened into an in-drawn rigidity that 
almost took their vivid scarlet out of sight. 

‘‘She cannot meet the girl’s eyes,” said Kitty Ander- 
son again, to herself. ‘‘She sees something in them 
which stabs her like a knife.” 

And she watched breathlessly when Miss Van Benthuy- 
sen began her swift answer. 

‘*No; Iam not——” 

But before the sentence came to its conclusion, the lady 
stopped abruptly. 

It was very much as if some invisible influence had 
choked down the words while in her throat. 

She swallowed twice, then swept around to Philip, 
saying, imperiously : 

‘Tell her. She takes things more understandingly 
from you.” 

And having said this, she walked deliberately from the 
room, 

Gentle Mrs. Anderson had been whispering a few sen- 
tences to her husband, to which that gentleman had given 
emphatic assent by a series of energetic nods. 

Mrs, Anderson came forward now in her easy, noiseless 
way. 

‘*Mr, Markham, there will certainly be to-night and to- 
morrow to be spent in Heidelberg. This poor child must 
not be left alone here, Can you not persuade her to go 
down with us to our hotel? Kitty shall share her room 





with her, and we will all do everything we can to alleviate 
her wretchedness, It will be in every way better, I think, | 
to make the change.” 

““My dear,” she added, bending over the chair into | 
which the girl had dropped again like a wilted lily, ‘‘we | 
will take you home with us until everything is ready for | 
your departure for England.” 

‘Shall I go 2” questioned the quivering lips, while the | 
blue eyes sought Philip’s face. | 

‘*By all means,” answered he, eagerly. 

She rose obediently, and went toward the hat and shawl | 
which lay upon a table in the room. 

Kitty Anderson could not refrain from a mischievous 
glance at Philip, as she said, in an undertone : 

“You have a very apt pupil or a very trustful friend. 
Your will is law for her, She will do anything you say.” 

He was vexed that he could not restrain the warm flush 
which rose to his cheek, but he answered, gravely : 

“A trustful friend expresses it, I think ; though I am 
quite certain she does not know my name, or think if I 
am old or young. But I was in the garden, you know, 
when it happened. I was the first to spring to her assist- 
ance, to speak to her in English, It is quite natural that 
in this daze of grief, sho relies blindly upon my assist- 
ance, I think she will continue to do so until she reaches 
her aunt, Please heaven, I[ will not fail to deserve her 
confidence. I am very thankful to your mother and your- 
golf, and to Miss Van Benthuysen, who relieves me from 
all the embarrassment of the position.” 

Miss Kitty’s face flushed a little, likewise, and she 
looked as she felt, openly rebuked for untimely levity. 
And she answered in a voice most amazingly meek : 

‘‘T am sure she is right in her confidence. I know that 


Until it rolled out of the courtyard Philip stood with 
uncovered head ; then, turning, saw Miss Van Benthuysen 
standing beside him. 

‘I suppose the body has been carried to the morgue,” 
began she, abruptly. ‘I know it is not allowed to remain 
here. I suppose you will go there? Could I accompany 
you to the place, that I may be sure of its non identity 
with the Horace Younge I knew ?” 

‘Certainly. Ihave an agreement with the undertaker 
to meet him shortly—there at the house for the dead. We 
can go now, if you wish, and if—you will not find it too 
unpleasant,” replied the surprised Philip. 

“Tam not in the habit of shrinking from unpleasant 
experience,” she returned, curtly. ‘* Come at once if you 
can,” and she swept toward her carriage, and dropping 
heavily upon its cushioned seat, she sat bolt upright, 
staring off vacantly toward the Konigsstahl, but without 
realizing anything of its verdurous beauty. 

Philip came speedily to occupy the other seat, and gave 
the necessary directions to the driver. 

He had enongh food for reflection on his own account, 
and did not, until afterward, realiza the oddity of the pro- 
found silence between them during the hour’s drive, 

At the dreary quarters allotted for the reception of the 
newly dead he assisted her to slight, spoke the necessary 
words to the keeper, and still in silence led the way to the 
bare, chill room on whose slate slabs rested the long 
white-covered burdens, But for these stirless occupants 
the apartment was empty. Its dim light, its damp, chill 
air, its grim associations, made Philip shiver, but Miss 
Van Benthuysen marched straight forward, glancing about 
to the half dozen occupied slabs, and turning to those 
who attended her, demanded coldly : 

** Which ?” 

The keeper waved his hand to the third, and advancing, 
drew down the cloth. 

‘Go, then,” she said, peremptorily. ‘I would be left 
here alone for five minutes—only for five minutes, re- 
member |” 

The German glanced dubiously at Philip, but the latter 
promptly led the way to the door, and himself closed it 
behind them. 

Within that dreary room Miss Van Benthuysen stood 
motionless for at least half the time she had given herself. 
Then suddenly she swept forward and stood at the bier, 
looking down upon the rigid face of the dead. 

**At last !’ she murmured, ‘‘ Horace, at last we meet ! 
My years of search are ended at last.” 

Then, with the hand on whieh the costly jewels blazed. 
she lifted a lock of this thin gray hair which strayed over 
the temple and smoothed it back to its place. 

‘‘Wrinkles and gray hair,” she murmured, again ; 
‘yet I should know the face anywhere. Fifteen years 
ago I spoke a fierce prophecy. Horace, I think in your 
case it proved a true one. Mine is yet tocome. Death 
has stepped in to spare you, Horace; yet my promise 
may still be kept, This child is left. Who knows ? 
Perhaps you hear me now. Wise men have argued that 
for a few days, at least, the liberated soul lingers by the 
abandoned tenement. And if you hear, I say again, | 
will keep my promise, for you are vulnerable still, because 
your daughter lives,” 

When she had said this, she gave one long, last look. 
A spectator could not have judged by her appearance if it 
was of tenderest love or fiercest hate. 

Then she walked slowly to the door, opened it, and 
walked out, gravely. 





you deserve it.” And she herself led the young stranger 
tenderly to the carriage. 


At the outside she found Philip. 
‘* Will you return in the carriage, or have you duties to 


act 
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detain you ”” inquired she, in a, for her, unwontedly 
courteous voice, as she took her seat. 

“I think I shall remain until the undertaker comes,” he 
answered. 

“And as regards expenses,” she said‘again, after a mo- 
ment’s silence. ‘If anything is needed, do not be chary 
of showing it to me.” 

‘“*There is enough,” he answered, quietly. ‘I think I 
understand Miss Younge’s wishes, and I shall try to carry 
them out.” 

“‘Very wise in you. Yet I havea whim of my own. In 
memory of old times, I should like to furnish the coffin 
myself, or if that is not allowable, the plate for it. I 
will give my own orders. I know the name and age, and 
I will instruct the undertaker that I wish it put on at the 
last moment.” 

“Then it is the Younge you knew? I wish you had 
told his daughter. It would open her heart to you,” said 
Philip, eagerly. 

‘I beg your pardon; it would do nothing of the 
kind, for I know nothing about the child herself. I will 
take my own way to open her heart to me if I desire 
anything of the sort,’”’ was Miss Van Benthuysen’s curt 
response. 

And without another look she leaned back in her seat 
and motioned for the driver to proceed. 

The next day after the burial, the undertaker came to 
Philip and whispered, mysteriously : 

‘Is the tall English lady all right here ?”’ tapping his 
forehead, significantly. ‘‘I put the plate on as she or- 
dered it, at the last minute, so no one should seeit. It 
was a heavy one of solid silver, and she gave me a gold 
piece for my trouble. But—but, Herr Markham, the 
name was not what you said, nor what is on Frau Heller’s 
book.” 

‘‘That is curious. However, I don’t see as there is any 
harm likely to come from it. The aunt in England is to 
send instructions about a memorial-stone, you know.‘ You 
need not tell me the name, but write it down, so that if it 
should be necessary I can ask you for it. I think she ac- 
companies us on the journey to England. She may tell 
me about it another time.” 

But when he was alone and his thoughts reverted to the 
subject, Philip said again : ‘‘ It is very curious !” 


Cuapter IIL 


Cotoxet Matcoum Trente was alone in his library. He 
had pushed away the silver writing-tray and the Russia 
leather portfolio of papers, and now passed his hand 
wearily across his forehead, and gave a short, half-impa- 
tient sigh. 

‘And what is it all when all is done?” he repeated, 
audibly, in a tone of voice lugubrious enough to suit his 
dismal quotation. 

The clear gray eye wandered around the stately room 
thoughtfully. The apartment was certainly worth, and 
could bear, the closest scrutiny. -It was an architectural 
gem in its way, and quite celebrated in a county which 
boasted many elegant mansions. 

The single criticism to which it was open was that it 
had too much the look of a cathedral transept, so that the 
effect was rather solemn and sombre; for the richly- 
carved rafters ran up into an archway through the whole 
room, and the great pointed windows at either end were 
filled with allegorical pictures in stained glass, through 
which the light stole in timidly. The carved or inlaid 
reading-desks scattered along ‘the room aided the conceit, 
and when they chanced to be placed under some piece of 


 Soulptare which gleamed out whitely in the gloom, fhe 
illusion was complete, and one looked instinctively to see 
, 8 priest in his embroidered vestments, or an acolyte swing- 
‘ing his brazen censer, or at least to find a kneeling woman 
murmuring her ave. 

That all the interstices and alcoves were packed closely 
with books did not seem to lessen this effect. Perhaps 
it was true that the great library at Trente Towers was not 
a cheerful room. Yet it had been very dear to Malcolm 
Trente’s ancestors, and if he had been questioned concern- 
ing the matter, he must have admitted, had he answezed 
truthfully, that its present master was both proud and 
fond of it, and spent the greater portion of his days 
there, 

But the present influence did not seem to be a cheerfn! 
one. Malcolm Trente’s face was sad, his eyes showed 
weariness and despondency. 

The faithful old servitor, who came in presently, with a 
few letters on his silver tray, looked at him with aftectionste 
while thoroughly respectful solicitude. 

“It is a bright, clear day, sir ; and the roads are in fine 
condition,” he said, suggestively. . “‘ Maybe you'd like me 
to order Brown Royal saddled for you ?” 

**No, thank you, Roger ; I am expecting some one down 
from Grand & Warde’s, and must wait here to attend to 
the business,” 

‘There'd be time for a brisk canter around the square, 
sir ; and you'd be all the better for it. I’ll have the horse 
here in two minutes,” persisted Roger. ‘‘I’m afraid your 
head aches, sir.” 

** Nothing to speak of, my good Roger. Maybe I ama 
little dull ; but I shall soon have some young fellows here 
to brighten me up. Did you go down to the office your- 
self? Any news there ?” 

“Why, yes, sir;” returned Roger, his honest face 
brightening. ‘I met John Murray, and he was quite in 
a flutter. There’s a telegram just come, ordering the 
Rookery to be opened and made ready. Miss Van Ben- 
thuysen is coming home at last, and so sudden-like that 
John and his wife were quite put out.” 

“That is news, certainly. The Rookery has been shut 
up along time. But Miss Van Benthuysen is such a bird 
of flight, I don’t suppose she will be likely to stay long.” 

** John seemed to think she would, sir, for she ordered 
him to engage housemaids at once. And it isn’t so easy 
work finding those who are willing to go. It’s some time 
since Miss Van Benthuysen was here, but”—here the 
privileged old servitor laughted lightly — ‘she hasn’t 
left a taking reputation behind her. It wasn’t the most 
comfortable place in the world being waiting-maid for 
Miss Van Benthuysen, according to Anica Brown's 
account.” 

‘Miss Van Benthuysen was a fine, spirited girl in her 
youth. But she met a hard trial, and it is not so strange 
that her temper was soured,” spoke Malcolm Trente, 
meditatively, quite as much as if talking to himself as 
addressing old Roger. ‘She had a deep nature, Can we 
expect fruit to be sweet and gracious if it is nipped by a 
premature frost ? Poor Valeria Van Benthuysen ! I think 
of you pitifully, wandering restlessly over the world, and 
still finding no peace to heal the wound you carry every- 
where with you !” 

And Malcolm Trente brushed his hand again wearily 
across his forehead, and sighed deeply. 

Roger stole a wistful glance at his grave face, and made 
another attempt to divert the mind which was, he knew 
by the sure instinct of devoted affection, dwelling upon an 
unhealthy theme. 





*“T understand that Mr. Thornton is fixing up his 
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shooting-box over in Thornley woods. Maxwell expected 
him down from town some time this week. He'll be 
likely to come over to The Towers, sir.” 

‘Certainly. I'll write, I think, and ask them all here 
with the other company. I've told you before about the 





young men I expected as guests. My faithful Roger, you | 


are more a friend than a servant of mine, and I know how | 


shrewd and keen are your observations. Watch these 


young fellows respectfully, but closely, and tell me which | 


you would rather see here in my place as master of Trente 
Towers. 

“In your place! Oh, Mr. Malcolm, in your placs!” 
gasped poor Roger, fairly blubbering at the very sugges- 
tion. 

‘Tam getting aleng in years, Roger, and it is my duty 


to provide, if I can, a worthy successor here in the old | 


place we love so well,” began the master, brushing away | 


the mist which rose to his eyes at the faithful servitor’s 
distress. 

**Oh, if I could only be of your own blood, sir,” faltered 
Noger. 

But here Melcolm Trente waved his hand with quiet 
dignity. 

‘*We are to deal with the possibilities left us,”’ he an- 
swered. ‘*The young men have each Trente blood in 
their veins, Roger ; that ought to satisfy you. And since 
neither of them has a direct claim, it lies in my power to 
solect for the heir that one who proves himself the truest 
man. ‘To secure this end I ask your help. 
hasty. I shall make a close and careful study of the char- 
acter of each, and I am glad that the Thorntons’ company 
is suggested to me. It will aid my observations, for Miss 
Maude is a great belle, and will be likely to distract their 
attention from my steady espionage.” 

‘You expect them soon, sir ?” questioned Roger, trying 
his best to look cheerful over the unwelcome prospect. 

‘Quite soon. The young man from Heidelberg ought 
to arrive this week. The other will come down from 
Oxford the day after I summon him. 
we ought to be thankfal, if we are unselfish. 
needed is a worthy master for Trente Towers—a true gen- 
tleman to hand down the name in all honor to the next 
generation. Now, if there existed a direct heir-at-law, he 
might be a profligate or a knave, and we could not help 
ourselves.” 

But old Roger shook his gray head. 

*‘ Your son would have been neither, Mr. Malcolm.” 

‘**No, not if his mother were the woman who won my 
heart’s best love. But Roger, my man, that chance was 
wrenched away from me. And I would ‘nsult ho other 
woman with the offer of a hand empty of that precious 
jewel. But there are wheels. One of the lawyers, prob- 
ably. Send him in here as soon as he has orushed away 
the dust.” 

Just as he was crossing the threshold Roger turned 
again and said : 

‘I forgot to tell you something else I heard this morn- 
ing, sir. Miss Annette Henchman died last night.” 

And the moment he said the last word Roger clapped 
the door to and drew a long breath, as if a heavy burden 
was off his shoulders. 

The master gave a litile start as the name was pro- 
nonneed, and the gloomy look returned to his eyes. But 
he took up the papers lying on the table before him and 
became apparently quite absorbed in them. And when 
the door was again opened with Roger’s announcement, 
‘*Mr. Warde, from London, sir,’”” Malcolm Trente looked 
up with a cheerful smile. 


**So you have come yourself, Warde. I thought, per- 


I shall not be | 


| which will bring out everything he knows about it. 


haps, you wouldn’t spare your time, but would send a 
clerk.” 

‘*Oh, no, sir; I can spare anything for my old clients. 
Besides, I was also called down to Henchman Manor. 
Miss Annette died last night. I hope you are in good 
health, sir ?” said the lawyer, in quick, professional tones, 
and standing quietly beside the table until the other mo- 
tioned with his hand to the chair. 

**Oh, about as usual, thank you. I need not ask about 
your health. Your looks show you as tough as a hickory 
knot. Take your seat, and a cigar, too, if it will make 
you more comfortable ; for I want a long talk with you 
about the broken entail and other legal matters, But first 
tell me if you have any new information to give me.” 

**T sent instructions to Heidelberg. The young gentle- 
man will probably reach The Towers this week.” 

“Oh, yes, you wrote that. But I refer to the secret 
search, It cannot be that you are still"unsuccessful ? 
After all these years of investigation surely the light must 
be breaking somewhere.” 

Warde shook that small, round head of his discontent- 
edly. 

**Nothing conclusive, sir ; 
has been a most baftling case. 
of Horace Henchman himself. 


nothing at all definite. It 
If we could only get hold 
There is a screw to turn 
But 
it is extraordinary how he baffles all attempts to find him. 
It seems to me some powerful agency here in England 
must be helping him. It was very fortunate, perhaps, 


| that I should be called down to Miss Annette.” 


After all, Roger, | 
What is | 





‘Poor Miss Annette! What a lonely life she must 
have led! She was devotedly attached to the brother, and 
the disgrace and sorrow must have pressed heavily upon a 
sensitive woman,” observed Malcolm Trente, musingly. 
**T could not but feel a pang of reproach just now when 
Roger told me of her death. It was selfish in me to 
shrink from meeting her. Iseeitnow. Possibly I might 
have comforted her dreary life in some way. Heigh ho! 
we are all selfish creatures.” 

The lawyer’s keen gray eye was furtively searching nis 
face. 

“T wish you had met Miss Annette, sir. I wish I had 
communicated with her personally myself,” he said, ‘‘ now 
that I have learned that she was willing to assist our 
search,” 

Malcolm Trente dropped the carved ivory paper-cutter 
which he had been carelessly handling, and turned 
sharply upon the speaker. 

** What do you mean, Warde ?—for you do mean more 
than the words alone convey.” 

‘Yes, sir, I suppose I do. The fact is, I have already 
been to Annette Henchman’s, They sent for me 50 
promptly because a letter was found in her desk with my 
address upon it. I supposed that I was to have the mar- 
agement of ber business affairs; but the letter concerne:| 
quite another affair.” 

**This of mine ?” demanded Maleolm Trente, curtly. 

** Well—perhaps so,” hesitatingly responded Warde. 

‘*What is the matter, Warde? You act tike a man 
afraid to divulge evil tidings. Surely I am past the need 
of such cautions treatment. The worst has come anil 
gone. All its agony and passion is so far away in the 
distance that its turbulent roar sounds only like a du!l 
murmur to me now. Out with it, man, whatever it may 
be that Miss Annette has divulged.’’ 

** She left a letter for you inclosed in mine. But, sir, | 
would like to say a word or two before you open it. I 
would like to spare you the sudden shock which nearly 
took me off my fect. Most of all, I urge you to remember 
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that a lonely, melancholy woman grows morbid in her 
‘ brooding thoughts, and, like an insare person, sees looks, 
and even actions, that do not really exist.” 

**Yes, I dare say,” returned Malcolm Trente, impa- 
tiently. ‘*But you would not be moved in this fashion if 
it were all like a maniac’s babble. That is very evident, 
Warde; but give me the letter.” 

The lawyer carefully removed a second envelope from 
the large one he produced from his pocket, and silently 
passed it to the other’s hand. But he watched him 
anxiously, and, half unconscious of the act, he poured out 
a glass of wine from the bottle which nestled in a silver 
cooler on the tray beside him, and set it close to Malcolm 
Trente’s hand, 

The latter, thrilled by a vague premonition of the im- 
portance of what he was about to read, swung himself half 
around in the revolving study-chair, that his face might 
not be under the lawyer’s scrutiny. 

But he need not have taken the precaution. Warde 
gave a nervous cough, rose suddenly, and, walking to the 
window, turned his back upon the whole apartment. 

Malcolm Trente’s heart gave one quick throb as he tore 
open the letter and spread it out before him. 

The character of the writing ran naturally into delicate 
feminine lines, but tho letters were formed in large, bold 
size, and had the look of a hand fired by passion of some 
sort that dashed off the sentences upon a moment’s irre- 
sistible impulse, It ran thus : 


“In my ride to-day, Malcolm Trento, I passed you and Alger- 
non Thornton, walking arm-in-arm, and the look of affectionate 
trust and pride in your eyes as they were turned upon him 
shocked me. Is it possible that you have no suspicion yet? I 
heard you, years ago, demanding with the flery impetuosity of 
youth, of my poor Horace, the name of the flend who had com- 
passed your misery and his ruin. He would not answer, and I 
could not. It was too fearful an accusation to make upon a mere 
suspicion. 

“But even then I had my instinctive distrust of him, The 
long, slow years have crept by me since, and every one has 
strengthened the clew I held, until now it lies in my hand as sure 
and as deadly as the hangman's noose, 

“Algernon Thornton has pone steadily up, I know. They 
honor him everywhere, and the world of wealth and power and 
fashion flatter and applaud him. His bark sails gayly along on 
the topmost wave of prosperity, in the brightest glare of sun- 
shine 

**Meanwhile the hapless Eveline has, I suppose, hidden her 
broken heart under the shelter of the grave. My poor brother 
skulks in hopeless exile, and you’ and I live our desolate lives as 
best we may. Is the eye of heaven blind to all this? No, Ido 
not believe it. 

“*The mill of God grinds slowly, 
But it grinds exceeding small,’ 


“Netribution wil! overtake Algernon Thornton at last, I think 
it will have commenced when you read this letter. When that 
will be I cannot tell. I may post it to-morrow, or I may leave it to 
be found after my death, It will be as the mood takes me, or as | 
have word from Horace, for I hear from him occasionally, though 
1 know not where to go to find him. His letters come, mino are 
sont under cover of a banker's address. God only knows if we 
shall meet on earth. Someiing in my heart prophecies that we 
never shall. Nevertheless, as I said, when this letter reaches 
your eye the retribution will have commenced. I answer your 
question now. 

“It was Algernon Thornton whose satanic craft, whose deadly 
treachery separated you from the woman you loved, from the girl 
who loved you. My poor weak brother was but a passive tool in 
his unscrupulous hands. Believe my story if you can, but if you 


doubt it, search cautiously, without betraying your suspicions to | 


him, unti) the proofs are in your hands. I will sayno more. I 
might fill a volume, but che gist of it all would be in this sentence: 
It was Algernon Thornton, Malcolm Trente, who was your secret 
enenry f ANNETTE HENCHMAN.” 


Maleolm Trente read this letter through without utter- 
ing a single sound to betray to the nervous listener at the 





window the kind of emotion aroused by its startling reve- 
lations, His flaming eyes had darted from word to word, 
had devoured line by line. He dropped it at length, and 
seizing the wine-glass, drank its contents without taking a 
breath. Then he turned a white, frozen-looking face to- 
ward the window, and said, hoarsely: 

‘Warde, in the name of Eternal Justice, tell me that 
this deadly thing cannot be true.” 

Warde came hurrying back to the table, his eyes swim- 
ming, his whole face expressive of the most tender sym- 
pathy. 

“From the bottom of my heart, sir, I hope that it is 
wholly and entirely false,” he said, stretching out his 
hand to meet the one held tremblingly toward him. 

** Warde, Warde, this is the man whom I have loved and 
trusted from my youth up—the one to whom I bared my 
bleeding heart in that woeful time, and whose seemingly 
tender pity gave me all the courage and comfort I found 
in life. Good Heavens! if it is true, his nature must be 
more treacherous than the tiger’s, more deadly than the 
venom of the rattlesnake. It cannot be! Why dol fora 
moment entertain the monstrous thought ? Why do not 
you deny it for me ?” 

‘*My dear sir, I am myself shaken as by some earth- 
quake shock. Of course I do not know what your letter 
tells, but the cohtents of mine are overwhelming.” 

‘* Let me see it, Warde. Let me know the whole.” 

The letter was put into his hand. He read it slowly, 
pondering every word as he went, and Malcolm Trente’s 
face grew graver and darker as the end was reached. 

‘* She says she incloses her brother’s letter. Let me seo 
it !” hoarsely commanded Malco!m Trente. 

Another letter was laid before him, but the lawyer 
relinquished it reluctantly. 

**T am afraid it will move you too deeply, sir,” he said, 
deprecatingly. ‘‘It is like a cry out of purgatory.” 





Cuarrer V. 

Tue Hon, Algernon Thornton, M. P., sat in his London 
office, receiving caller after caller. not alone those who 
came singly and in deputations upon the public business, 
but likewise many personal friends who dropped in with 
a word of political or social news. And among these last 
was more than one member of the House of Lords, who 
was thoroughly sincere in asking advice, upon some parti- 
cular question now pending before Parliament, of this ac- 
knowledged leader of the Lower House. 

A lawyer, famous all over tlfe United Kingdom for his 
learning and ability, held an earnest consultation with him 
upon a knotty problem, 

Half a dozen clergymen came to solicit his powerful 
assistance in the establishment of their several pet reforms, 
And as for the crowd of rising young meri in all depart- 
ments who came to beseech, in the most flattering, obse- 
quious terms, for a crumb from the great man’s political 
table, it would be impossible to enumerate them here, It 
was quite as much as James, the man-servant who man- 
aged those things, cared to do in a forenoon to take in the 
cards and announce the names of the successful applicants 
for a morsel of the great man’s time. 

Of this last Algernon Thornton was by no means chary. 
No man could have been more gracious to the humblest 
as well as the noblest visitor who appeared before him. 
His courtesy never failed him, and his kindness only 
seemed to be exhausted because a limited number of 
| favors could not be distributed among an_ indefinite 

crowd of applicants. Even the man who went away disap- 
pointed and without the boon besought felt. somehow, t!.at 
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the honorable member took it almost as much to heart as 
himself, and was loudest in his praises of the gentleman’s 
goodness and benevolence. 

**An uncommonly busy day, sir,” James ventured as a 
comment when he returned with a tray of fresh cards, after 
showing out two deputations of a half a dozen members 
each, ‘‘A duke, three lords, an admiral, and a whole 
bushel of honorables! I expect nothing but to see His 
Royal Highness in the new hansom stopping before the 
door, next.” 

Mr. Thornton laughed a little, but without abating a 
jot of his dignity. 

‘It’s an uncommonly busy season, James, which ac- 
counts for the state of affairs. But I am getting tired out. 
Can we manage to shut them off after this lot has been 
in ?” 

**Indeed, sir, I should be a pretty poor stick if I 
couldn’t. There'll be an important telegram demanding 
your attention at once,” replied James, 

“Allright. Only be sure you say that it is unavoidable 
—that I am very sorry not to receive any more callers.” 

**Oh, certainly, sir,” responded James, nodding a com- 
placent satisfaction in his own diplomatic ability. 

An hour later the honorable Algeron Thornton rose from 
his seat by the table and stretched his tall form to its 
greatest height with asigh of profound relief, as he gazed 
around thevacantroom., At thesame moment he dropped 
also that expression of suave good-nature and mild, 
benevolent dignity which made up the countenance which 
the world knew. A weary, almost a hunted look, crept 
into his eyes, The thin, mobile lips fell down at the cor- 
ners, the delicately kept hands twisted the long, supple 
fingers together in a nervous grasp, and he muttered, 
under his breath : 

** Alone at last! A few moments in which to drop the 
task, to take a breath.” 

And throwing himself down again into the high-backed 
chair, he leaned his head against it and closed his eyes. 

But there came a speody interruption in the form of a 
timid knock at the rear door. 

He started and glanced thither impatiently, but almost 
at the same instant exclaimed : 

**Come in, if it is you, Darby.” 

‘The mail is in, sir, You will wish to sort it before I 
commence upon it, as usual, I presume,” said his secretary, 
appearing on the threshold. 

“I mayas well. Bring the tray hither, and come again 
in ten minutes for your share.” 

Darby brought to the table a tray piled high with letters 
of all shapes and sizes, and respectfully and noisclessly 
retired again. 

With the air of a man nerving himself to a desperate 
duty, the honorable member sorted over the letters. 

A low exclamation escaped him as a thick, brown 
envelope, bearing an obscure post-mark, appeared to view. 
He took it up hastily, and threw it into a little drawer 
which was pulled half out from the table. One would 
have suspected that the innocent-looking paper burnt his 
fingers as he touched it, by the sudden frown which 
contracted his forehead. 

Then the others were hastily shuffled aside. But after 
a moment’s thought he turned to the pile and selected two 
others. 

‘It will never do to arouse even Darby’s attention to 
that postmark,” he muttered, as he touched the bell. 

And he pulled a newspaper forward, and appeared to be 
entirely absorbed by it when the secretary appeared in 
response, 

**You may take the others. I don’t find but two or 


three which require personal attention,” he said. ‘‘If 
there is anything immediate I will attend to you to-morrow 
morning. I shall go home presently, so Ishall notrequire 
you here again.” ; 

The secretary bowed and vanished. 

Algernon Thornton opened a note-book before him, and 
laid the letter with the obscure postmark within it before 
he broke the seal. Another envelope with a Welsh post- 
mark fell out, and was likewise opened. Before reading 
a word the gentleman carefully tore both envelopes into 
tiny bits, and himself dropped them into the grate. 

Then slowly and deliberately, with the air of one 
rigidly compelling himself to a disagreeable task, he 
began to read, holding the note-book instead of the letter, 
partly that he might be able to turn a page promptly if 
any interruption came, and partly because something in 
the contact of that paper, with its lines of rapid chiro- 
graphy, made him wince and inwardly shiver. 

The letter began abruptly, without any address, and 
closed without a signature : 


“I wrote by the last mail a wild, frantic, desperate appeal to 
you. I meant that it should be my last. But this inward fever 
will not let me rest. Besides, I have received a letter from my 
poor sister, appealing to me by every sacred claim to come home 
to her in England, or to let her find me here where I am hiding. 
Her heart is breaking; I can see it. That unselfish, loving heart 
is wearing itself out, as mine is doing in the frantic yearning after 
itsown. Oh, if your heart is not of stone, release me from that 
dreadful vow. Let me come home to England—to disgrace and 
poverty, if it may be, but to my home, my one friend left to me 
there, and to a grave in the soil of my native land.” 


While he read, Algernon Thornton’s face took on a cold, 
gray tint, that made the features look more than ever like 
a cameo—a likeness which his admirers were always 
advancing in the descriptions of his regular clear-cut 
profile. The mouth especially shut itself into those stern 
lines which make us declare even the marvelous beauty 
of the lips of the young Augustus to be cruel and pitiless 
in their expression. 

As he read this piteous appeal he seemed to see a picture 
rising up before him. A gallant vessel, with all sails set, 
filled by favoring winds, and wafted by glad wishes of a 
prosperous crew, dashing straight onward toward a long- 
desired haven, and directly in its path a frail skift with a 
shipwrecked wretch clinging to its oarless thwarts. If the 
brave vessel kept on, the poor little skiff must go down, for 
it had no power to turn itself out of the engulfing swell 
which rose before that stately prow. 

But if the vessel tacked ? 

‘*No, it cannot tack,” muttered Algernon Thornton, 
hoarsely ; ‘‘it is fate that is inexorable, not I.” And he 
drew his breath fiercely and set his teeth together sav- 
agely, as if he beheld the catastrophe that very moment, 
and saw the cold, dark waters engulfing the drowning 
cry of the helpless castaway. 

**T cannot help him,” ran his thoughts. ‘‘Self-preser- 
vation is the first law of nature. He must stay where he 
is. Why can he not be happy there? He was always 
such a weak, spiritless creature, why should he start up 
now into all this sentimental frenzy ? I wish I could send 
him some money. But it is impossible. Great heavens! 
if some of these people knew what anxieties secretly grip 
my heart and tax my brain, what would they say ? what 
would they think ? Will the time ever come when I shall 
be at ease? Oh, that I could be positively assured of 
Malcolm Trente’s noble income for my darling’s future 
dependence, then I could bear the rest bravely.” And 
here he suddenly dropped his head into his clasping 





hands and sighed drearily. 
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Only for a few moments did he yield himself to the 
melancholy fit. Presently he flung his head back reso- 
lutely. 

‘*This will never do, I have set myself into this path ; 
I must goon. Imust not think of the swamped skiff. If 
Icould help him, without ruin to myself, I would doit. I 
have already answered him. He cannot come to England ; 
it is impossible,” 

Ay, Algernon Thornton, more impossible than you 
guessed, 

Reaching forward, he poured himself a glass of wine, and 
drank it eagerly ; then he drew toward him the news- 
paper. Let him forget himself once more in those busy 
colamns, 

The first thing which met his eye was a short para- 
graph announcing the death of Miss Annette Henchman. 
He dropped the sheet as suddenly as if it had burned 
him. 

‘*Miss Annette—dead! A new complication! Good 
heavens! has Malcolm Trente communicated with her ?” 

And then for twenty minutes and more he sat bolt up- 
right, staring at the ceiling. He had no pitying thought 
now concerning the poor little swamped skiff. If one or 
two such dismal waifs went down, what matter? Buta 
hidden rock lay in the track of the prosperously sailing 
ship. Let a firm hand be at the wheel, a skillful eye 
upon the course, and every faculty strained to save her 
from catastrophe ! 

He rose presently and put on the mask again—that 
serene and placid smile which made his still handsome 
face so delightful to look upon. 

He touched the bell, and James appeared promptly. 

**Call a hansom for me, James. Iam going down to 
the house earlier than usual, And tell Darby if I am not 
here to-morrow morning that he may save the important 
letters and send off the others. It is possible I shall run 
down to Trente Towers, and I may remain over night.” 

‘* Yes, sir. I’ll have the hansom here in two minutes. 
So I'll bring your hat and gloves now,” declared James, 
briskly. 

And he brought the required articles and laid them on 
the table, and then hastened out to the street. He re- 
turned promptly to announce that the vehicle was in 
waiting, and vouchsafed the volunteered statement that a 
telegraph-boy had just carried in a dispatch to Mr. Darby. 

“Call him. It may be of importance, and I'll hear it 
before I go,” commanded the honorable member. 

But Darby appeared without the call. 

‘*A telegram, sir, from a Welsh station, for you.” 

He did not add what was in his thought: ‘‘ It’s a queer 
thing what it has to do with you, anyhow.” 

But he handed the paper to his employer, who opened 
it carelessly, bufat the first word he read the thumb and 
finger closed together like avise. Not a shadow of change 
crossed his face, however, so powerful was this man’s 
constant habit of self-control while in the presence of 
other people, not even excepting his own servants. 

The telegram was this : 


“Horace Younge died suddenly to-day at Heidelberg. His 
daughter is alone, Will the aunt meet her? Answer at once.” 


It was addressed to the same name as that upon the 
inner envelope Mr. Thornton had found inclosed in his 
letter which he had broken open so short a time before. 
It was signed, *‘ Philip Markham, Hotel Schrieder, Heidel- 
berg.” 

From under his lowered lashes Algernon Thornton took 
a close survey of Darby’s face ; then he said, listlessly: 

‘An old affair of my college chum’s, But what does he 





think I know about it? However, you may telegraph to 
him—let me see what it shall be? Oh, this only: ‘ Let 
the bankers know that the thing is ended. The aunt is 
dead. Nothing more to be done.’ ” 

He drew on his gloves with scrupulous care, and said, as 
if to himself : 

** Poor fellow! I had forgotten him years ago.” 

Then he walked down to the hansom, smiling blandly as 
he went, 

But as the carriage whirled away over the roar of the 
street traffic and the rumble of the wheels, he seemed to 
hear a great rush of wild waters surging in his ears. 

Inwardly quivering under a great shock, he could not tell 
whether it was of delirious joy or of endless remorse. 
But this inexorable fact was pressed home to his realiza- 
tion—the little skiff had gone down. 

He went up the massive stone steps of the stately man- 
sion to which the hansom brought him with slow, delib- 
erate steps. A liveried servant opened it promptly, and 
another stepped forward to take his hat and stick. He 
passed on through the grand hall, and at an open door 
which revealed an apartment fitted up with every luxury 
that taste could devise or money procure, a tall young girl 
was standing, smiling joyously upon him. 

‘‘What a good papa to come home so early from that 
tiresome office! 1 have not had a quiet hour with you for 
half an age, mon pire. NowI shall seize upon it. Come, 
you shall have the coziest chair.” 

‘‘The princess’s commands must be obeyed,” answered 
the father, gazing upon her with idolatrous pride in every 
glance. 

The girl was indeed worthy of it, for many a royal house 
might have envied the beautiful, regal-looking creature 
who leaned her slender figure against his so trustfully and 
looked up into his face with great lustrous eyes, such as 
look out from Murillo’s pictures, and are fitly framed by 
waves of black hair, glossy as the raven’s wing. 

‘*You have dressed for dinner in good season, Maude,” 
he said, letting his eye run from her head to her feet, 
taking in every detail of the toilet, from the long sweep of 
the deep garnet velvet robe to the dainty fineness of the 
rich lace that rippled about the round white throat and 
dimpled elbows—losing not even the pattern of the em- 
broidered ruby satin slipper, nor the careless grace of the 
single white rose fastened at the breast. 

‘* Yes, I must have had an intuitive knowledge of this 
rare pleasure in store for me. I shan’t allow you much 
time for your own toilet duties; papa. We are to have one 
of our delicious long talks, you know, and I have volumes 
to tell, I think.” 

She sank gracefully down upon the velvet ottoman 
before the chair, and crossed the white arms on his knee. 

He laid one hand fondly, though lightly, upon the beau- 
tiful head. 

* My darling, my princess !” he murmured, in tones as 
fond as a lover’s. 

‘*My father and my hero!” responded she, as tenderly. 

And then she broke into a rich, musical laugh. 

‘*How mamma would laugh at us! We are really a 
silly pair of lovers, papa, as she says.” 

He smiled gladly, and yet at the moment this thought 
stabbed his heart: the other girl—alone, desolate. He 
had cut off her last hope of help and sympathy, and 
deliberately done it. 

What if retribution came back to him through her, his 
idolized daughter ? He held the small white hands the 
closer for the thought, and said, tenderly : 

‘* My darling, I am not sure that a lover could offer you 
such thorough devotion as mine—nay, not even so much 
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passion. But, princess, have you had a hint yet of his | 
coming ?” | 

‘The lover? Oh, papa, do you know” —and here there | 
was a wise shake of the graceful patrician head—‘‘I am | 
afraid it will be a rather forlorn hope for him, whoever | 
he may be! I have such a high pattern, such a grand 
standard always before me. He must be so much like 
you, papa.” 

** My treasure, he will be a better and nobler man, I 
pray heaven,” ejaculated Algernon Thornton, with fervor, 
born out of that burning bitterness within. 

*““What a rara avis he will be in that case!” laughed 
Maude. ‘All Great Britain will envy me. Well, he has 
not made hig appearance yet. It is scarcely fair to dis- 


peculiarly. When I see Malcolm I shall understand the 
meaning better. I wish I could find out it he met Miss 
Annette before her death.” 


(To be continued.) 


TIME. 
Py Henry D. M‘DovuGALL. 

How MANY mourn their lot with envious tears, 
And rail against the fortune others know ? 
They seldom count the wasted hours and years— 
They long to reap, but never care to sow. 
While others toil they sleep—then wake to find 

Unwearied Time hus left them far behind. 





cuss him, is tt? But 1 declare he has my sympathy, for 
we shall both hunt sharply for flaws.” 

And again the clear, deliciously gay langh rang out and 
started a mocking-bird who had been drowsing in a 
gilded cage which hung on the balcony without the open | 
window. 


If life’s swift stream ’s to bear us to the sea, 
Where lies the goul ambition longs to gain, 

Just at the flood our vessel launched must be, 
The waters then will float us to the main. 

One moment linger, and the ebbing tide 

Will toss us idly on some bank aside. 


‘You had something you wanted to talk about,” spoke | _ 


the father, after the moment’s silence in which they had | 
smilingly listened to the bird’s carol. 

“Oh, yes; mamma’s letter. Such a nice letter from | 
Colonel Trente, and but just arrivd. By-the-way, was it 
odd or not that it came to us instead of to you? The idea 
struck me. He says that he is told you are coming down 
to fix up a shooting-box, and he asks mamma to bring me 
with her, and make him a few weeks’ visit, even if the 
town season is not quite ended. He says she may invite 
you to The Towers to visit her as often as she pleases, The 
funny old fellow! 
because he wrote to her instead of to you.” 

**It is an excellent idea. I should like you to go very 
uch, Pray write at once and accept,” 
}romptly. 
dinner.” 


he answered, 


*“Come down the moment you are freshened up, for I 
have an endless amount of chattering to do,” she said, 
playfully, kissing the hands that reluctantly relinquished 
their hold upon her soft white fingers. 

The honorable member ascended the stairs slowly, but 
he made a call upon his wife before seeking his dressing- 
room. 

“Mande has told me of your letters from Trente 
Towers,” he said, promptly, after her listless salutation. 
‘Tam quite pleased at the little attention, and wish you 
to go.” 


‘Certainly, I shall go. I have been planning ‘great 
things. Who knows what an impression Maude may 
make? That magnificent property all lies in his gift, 


does it not ?” 

** Yes,” and a faint sigh accompanied the monosyllable. 

** Well, of course you won't grumble if I order some new 
costumes for us both,” began the lady, briskly. 

‘It is the last place where they will be needed. Col- 
onel Trente would never know if you had the last century’s 
style of gown or not,” he answered, coldly. 
be extravagant. Where is his letter ? I would like tosce 
it, please.” 

The lady pointed to the fanciful Chinese writing-table, 
upon which the missive was lying open with a pearl and 
gold pen across it. 

‘*T’ve written the acceptance, though Mande wouldn’t 
let me post it until you knew about it. She never thinks 
I am capable of judging in such matters.” 

Algernon Thornton carried the letter to his room and 
read it there. 

‘*Maude is right,” he soliloquized ; ‘tit is worded 


Ican see that mamma is quite set up | 


‘And now I must really go to dress for | 


“Pray, don’t | 
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On the 2d of November, 1831, Rezin P. Bowie, James 
Bowie (his son), David Buchanan, Robert Armstrong, Jesse 
Wallace, Matthew Doyle, Cephas D. Ham, James Corriell, 
Thomas McCaslin and two servant-boys, Charles and 
Gonzalas, set out from San Antonio, Texas, in search of 
the old silver-mines of the Spanish mission of San Saba. 

James Bowie (from whose renown in its bloody use we 
get the name of ‘‘ Bowie-knife”), was one of five brothers, 
born in Georgia, all hardy and powerful men. James was 
a terrible duelist, and was greatly feared as well as admired. 
Ile made a fortune by purchasing negroes from Lafitte, 
the pirate, smuggling them into Louisiana, and selling 
them for slaves. Bowie was killed at the massacre of the 
Alamo. 

The party in search of the silver mines met with no 
| adventures until the 19th of November, when they.wero 

overtaken by two Comanche Indians and a Mexican 
| captive. The Indians were going to San Antonio to re- 
store certain stolen horses to peop!e of that place. They 
belonged to a party of sixteen, then on the Llano River, 
under their chief, Isaonie, who was friendly to the whites. 
After a smoke and some presents, the Indians, with tho 
Mexican, went off, and the whites continued their journey. 

Next morning the Mexican came back, saying that he 
had been sent by the friendly chief to warn the whites 
that they were followed by nearly 200 hostile Wacos, Cad- 
does, and other Indians, who had sworn to have their 
scalps. ‘To vouch for the truth of his story, the Mexican 
showed his chief’s silver medal as guarfntee of his mis- 
sion. His chief had tried without avail to turn the hostile 
Indians from their purpose, and so gave warning. Ho 
had but sixteen braves, badly armed and without ammuni- 
tion, but would help the white men as far as he could, for 
| which end he asked them to join hisband. But it appeared 
that the hostile force of Indians was right between tho 





| white men and their friendly adviser, so that an attempt to 
| join him would be at least very hazardous. So Bowie and 
| his men pushed on, in hope of reaching the old fort of 
San Saba, thirty miles away, before night. The Mexican 
| captive returned to his Indian friends, 
| The traveling was bad, the ground being covered with 
| loose rocks, which made their horses lame, and they did 
not reach the fort. When night came they encamped in 
a clump of live-oak trees, thirty or forty in number, most 
of them about the size around of a man’s body. 
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‘To the north was a thicket of live oak, about ten feet 
high, by forty yards in length and twenty in breadth, On 
the west, forty yards away, ran a stream of water. The 
surrounding country was an open prairie, with a few trees 
and rocks, and some broken land. 

The trail they had followed ran eastward from the en- 
campment. Here the Bowie party prepared for defense 
by cutting a road inside the thicket of bushes, ten feet from 
the outer edge all around, and clearing the prickly pears 
from among the brush. Then they hoppled their horses, 
placed sentinels, and prepared for rest; this place was 
six miles from the old fort of San Saba. 

The night passed without disturbance, but in the morn- 
ing they discovered Indians on their trail to the east, not 
more than two hundred yards away. The cry, ‘‘ Indians !”’ 
was raised, and the men, who had just mounted to con- 
tinue their journey, leaped from the saddles and fastened 
the horses to trees. As soon as they found themselves 
discovered, the Indians also dismounted and began to 
strip for action, Among them were a few Caddoes, who 
had always been friendly to the whites. 

The relative number thus opposed were one hundred 
and sixty-four Indians and eleven whites, two of whom 
were boys. 

It was agreed that a talk should be offered, and R. P. 


Bowie, accompanied by David Buchanan, walked out to | 
within forty yards of the Indians, and requested them, in | 


their own language, to send forward their chief, as he 
wanted to talk with them. 

Their answer was, ‘‘How de do? How de do?” in 
English, and a discharge of twelve shots, one of which 
broke Buchanan’s leg. Bowie returned this fire with a 
double-barreled gun and a pistol. He then got Buchanan 
on his shoulders, and started back toward his camp. 

The Indians immediately operd a heavy fire, by which 
Buchanan was wounded in two ore places; but Bowie 
escaped with one or two bullets th ugh his shirt only. 

Finding that their fire had not biought Bowie down, 
eight Indians on foot rushed after him with raised toma- 
hawks, When just upon him his friends saw them, fired, 
and brought down four of them ; the other four retreating 
to the main body. 

The whites kept in their position, and all was quiet fora 
fow minutes, then they discovered that a hill sixty yards 
of to the northeast was covered with Indians, who 
immediately opened fire, their chief sitting calmly on 
horseback, directing and urging them on. 

When they saw this chief, not a gun among the whites 
was loaded, except Mr. Ham’s. ‘‘Shoot that Indian!” 
cried Bowie; and Ham fired, breaking the chief's leg and 
killing his horse. The chief kept up, however, hopping 
on one leg, and holding a shield to ward off the bullets. 

Four of the whites now fired simultaneously, the balls 
going through the shield and prostrating the chief. He 
was at once borne off by his men, some of whom were 
killed while taking the body away. The Indians then 
passed over the hill out of sight, but soon returned, bring- 
ing up their bowmen, who had not been in the action 
before, Then began a hot fire of bullets and arrows, which 
was promptly returned by the rifles of the whites, 

At this moment another chief on horseback appeared 
near the spot where the last one had fallen. 

‘‘ Who is loaded ?” was asked, and the reply was, ‘* No 
one.” Charlie, the mulatto servant, came running up with 
Mr. Buchanan’s rifle, which had not been discharged. 
James Bowie seized the rifle, and, with the aim that never 
failed him, brought down the second chief, who was, like 
his predecessor, borne off by his men uuder the fire of the 
whites, 


While thus engaged in defending themselves from the 
Indians on the hill, fifteen or twenty Caddoes succeeded 
in getting under the bank of the stream, in the rear of the 
Bowie party, opened fire at forty yards, and wceunded 
Matthew Doyle, a ball going through his breast. 

As soon as his ery was heard, McCaslin hastened to the 
spot, and asked, ‘* Where is the Indian that shot Doyle ?” 
He was cautioned not to venture, for, from the shots, the 
Indians appeared to be using rifles, At the moment ho 
discovered an Indian, but while in the act of taking aim 
the white man was shot dead. Then Robert Armstrong, 
furious to avenge McCaslin, rushed forward, but while 
preparing to fire at an Indian, a bullet from one of the red 
men tore off the stock of his gun. 

During this time the Indians had completely surrounded 
the whites, occupying every rock and tree that offered 
shelter, and the firing wasalmost continuous. The whites 
next took to the thickets, where they had much better 
shelter. One by one they picked off the Indians, who hell 
the banks of the river, invariably shooting them through 
the head as they ventured to peep out to discover a white 
man, which discovery was almost impossible, for the Bowia 
men were securely hidden by the brush. 
| The road that kad been cut around the thicket the pre- 
| vious night now became very useful. From it the whites 
could see all the Indians on the prairie, and yet none of 
the Indians could see them. The whites would fire a 
volley, almost all with deadly effect, and then move aside 
two or three yards; then the Indians, who had no other 
| guide, would aim at the place where the smoke of the 

white men’s guns had risen, often putting twenty bullets 
| within a space that might be covered with a pocket- 
handkerchief ; but the white men were not there. Tight- 
| ing in this way went on for more than two hours, the only 


| casuality for the whites being a bullet through James 


| Carroll’s arm. 

' ‘The Indians discovered that the whites were not to bo 
dislodged from the thicket, and there was not much chance 
of killing them at random by aiming at the smoke of their 
guns. So the red leaders resorted to another method. 
They fired the dry grass of the prairie, for the double 
purpose of routing the whites from their strong position, 
and, under cover of the smoke, carrying off their own 
wounded, for the whites had strewn the ground with dead 
and disabled Indians, 

| The fires kindled stopped at the creek, and the wind 
| changed so that the whites’ camp was for a time not en- 
dangered at all ; but the men hat taken means to keep the 
flames away by scraping off leaves and brush. They 
also piled up rocks and bushes to make a rade breast- 
work, 

Their stratagem of fire having failed, the Indians re- 
occupied the rocks and trees, and began another attack. 
While the firing continued, the wind suddenly shifted to 
the north, placing the whites in a perilous position if the 
Indians should succeed in setting fire to the grass and 
brush of the small spot on which the white men fought. 
The strictest watch was necessary, and it was not long 
before an Indian was discovered crawling like a snake down 
the creek, where he set fire to the grass, but before he 
could retreat ho was killed by Robert Armstrong. 

Now there seemed to be no hope of escape, as the flames, 
rising three yards high, were borne by the wind directly 
toward the spot that Bowie and the men occupied. What 
was to be done ? The whites were to be burned alive or 
driven into the open plain among the Indians. The 
savages were encouraged, and made the situation even 
more awful by their shouts and whoops, in anticipation of 
victory, and all the time they kept up the firing of balls 
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and arrows, shots coming at the rate of twenty to a 
minute. 

As soon as the smoke hid the whites from sight, they 
held a consultation. The first impression was that the 
Indians might charge upon them under cover of the smoke, 
and the whites could make but one effectual fire—for there 
were no fixed cartridges then—and the sparks were so 
plentiful that it would be almost certain death to open a 
powder-horn-for a charge with which to load a rifle. How- 
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and placed their wounded in a cave near the top of a 
hill. 

At eight o’clock in the morning two of the white men 
went over the battle-ground, and the place where the 
Indians rested during the night. It appeared, afterward, 
that the Indians had no less than eighty-two killed or very 
badly wounded in this one day’s fight, with less than a 
dozen white men. 

The whites had one man killed and three wounded, 


ever, it was decided that if the charge should be made, the | During the morning they worked rapidly on their rude 


whites would 
give the In- 
dians one fire, 
then stand 
back to back ¢ 
and fight with 
their knives 
to the last. 
If they did 
not charge, it 
was decided 
that when the 
fire came near 
the wounded 
men it should 
be smothered 
with blankets 
and bear- 
skins, each 
man takiog 
care of him- 
self as best he 
could, But no 
charge was 
attempted by 
the Indians, 
and thewhites, 
by great exer- 
tion, stopped 
the fire in the 
grass before it 
reached their 
wounded or 
baggage. 

The Indians 
were more 
intent upon 
securing their 
dead and 
wounded than 
on continuing 
the fight, and, 
during the 


smoke, they 
got off all 
their people 


which lay near the whites. It was now sunset, and the 
Indians, finding that Bowie’s heroic band were still ready 
for fight, drew off abont half a mile and encamped to 
attend to their wounded. 

3owie and his men rapidly increased their fortification, 
getting it breast-high by ten o’clock at night; and they 
filled vessels and skins with water, expecting a renewal of 
the attack in the morning. They heard the Indians all 
through the night moaning over their dead, and now and 
then a shot was heard, which meant that some Indian so 
wounded as to be past cure had been killed by his own 
people. 

During the night the Indians moved a mile further off, 








fort, continu- 
ing till about 
three o’clock 
in the after- 
: noon, 
C ; At that time 
‘ , a party of 
thirteen In- 
dians came 
up, but when 
they discover- 
ed that the 
white men 
were still 
there and 
were fortified, 
they bastily 
rode off—and 
that was the 
last that was 
seen of Indian 
enemies, 

The Bowies 
and their 
friends, pretty 
well worn out 
with such hot 
work, gave up 
the search for 
the San Saba 
silver -mines, 
and, with their 
wounded, got 
back to San 
Antonio, after 
a slow march 
of twelve 
days. 


Ir takes four 
thousand 
pounds of 
roses to make 
one pound of 
the precious 
attar. The manufacture of the article is carried on ex- 
tensively in the plains of Turkey, south of the Balkan 
Mountains. There, whole districts are covered with rose 
plants, set about five feet apart, and attended with great 
care. Some fresh, sweet morning, while the roses are wet 
with dew, they are torn from the stems and thrown into 
huge coppers filled with boiling rain-water. The fragrant 
steam is carried along a tube, and on cooling becomes a 
kind of thick rose water. This is boiled up again and its 
vapor cooled into a liquid, on the top of which floats a 
yellowish, oily scum that is known as ‘‘attar of roses.” 
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A BROKEN heart may have unbroken peace. 
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TOO LATE. 


i UTTERED a word in a fit of pride, 

Which brought a flush to my lover’s face; 
But oh, he never had left my side 

If Time had waited a moment’s space! 


But the flash soon died from my angry eyes, 
Quenched in a flood of repentant rain; 
And now in the bod of the sea he lies, 
And I shall not see my love again! 


I hurried away in search of him, 

But I reached the shore just an hour too late; 
The ship was a speck in the distance dim, 

For the heartless tide refused to wait! 











VIVIAN LEIGH. 

By FLORENCE ALLEN, 
SOFT sound of trailing drapery, the 
xx ¥} tap, tap, tap, of French heels in the 
am ¥, hall, and Dayton Maynard, rousing 
(, himself from the ungracefully com- 
Vf fortable attitude into which he had 
//2 fallen when in solitary communion 
with his cigar, turned to meet the 
new-comer—a young lady in a viding- 
habit of Robin Hood green, with the 
broad brim of her brigand hat shadow- 
ing as lovely a face as ever poet praised 

or artist painted. 

‘*You are punctual,” said he. ‘** The 
horses are just here, and you——” 

**1 am all ready but one obstinate button,” interrupted 
she, with alight langh. ‘‘ See,” and she held out one tiny 
hand to him, ‘‘can you not help me ?” 

Perhaps Vivian Leigh did not know how charming she 
looked as she stood there in the September sunlight, a 
radiant vision of green and gold, with her flowing robe 
and floating hair, and her fair face smiling up at the dark 
eyes above her. Perhaps she did not know that it would 
send a tingle through almost any man’s veins to touch 
that round white wrist as Dayton Maynard was now 
doing. 

Perhaps not ; and perhaps the keen, earnest look in the 
blue eyes, at which Dayton Maynard wondered when he 
raised bis head suddenly, was only caused by a doubt in 
regard to the stability of the conquered button, and not, 
as he was tempted to thiuk, by an attempt to read his face 
as he bent over the task she had assigned him. ‘ 

**She’s a beauty,” was the brief mental comment, as she 
sprang lightly to her saddle—“ the most beautiful girl I 
ever saw, but——” 

And his thoughts on that subject wont no further, for 
they were off, dashing at a mad gallop down the broad 
avenue to the main road, 

Oddly enough, Dayton Maynard’s meditations on the 
snbject of Vivian Leigh always concluded with that word. 
She was beautiful ; she was fascinating ; her frank, unaf- 
fected ways were charming, but—but what? He never 
was able to explain, even to himself, and so he gave it up. 
He had met Vivian Leigh and her aunt that Summer at a 
fashionable watering-place, and had been attracted by her 
wonderful beauty enough to ask and obtain an introduc- 
tion, in spite of the fact that she was what had always been 
his béle noir—the reigning belle—and the acquaintance 
thus begun had ripened quickly into a friendly intimacy 
which was the envy of Miss Leigh’s battalion of admirers. 
It was not a flirtatioa—on Dayton Maynard’s side, at least ; 










there was only a friendly liking and a frank admiration of 
her beauty, which in no way affected his loyalty to the 
original of a certain photograph which he bore about with 
him like a talisman, wherever he went in that repository 
for all masculine treasures—his pocketbook. 

And she—she flirted and laughed and danced with tho 
others, and made feminine enemies enough to satisfy the 
girl ; but for him there was always a different tone to her 
voice and a different look in her eyes; and his presence 
always wrought a certain change in her manner, which 
others noticed and commented on, but of which he seemed 
utterly unconscious. 

So the short Summer had passed, and when flitting-time 
came, Mrs, Sylvester, Vivian’s aunt and chaperone, had 
invited him to accompany them to their Southern home 
and pass some of the golden Fall days with them, and 
wondering at himself ihe while, he had come. 

** Only for two weeks,” he had stipulated. ‘* Unlike the 
bees, I have eaten my honey in the Summer, and must 
work hard to make up for lost time.” 

But Vivian only smiled, slipping her costly rings up 
and down her slender fingers the while. 

And so he had come, and had aiready spent five long, 
bright days at Leigh Place, and each day had found him 
further than ever from being in love with the beautiful 
mistress thereof, and in spite of the luxurious idleness of 
his life there, looking forward with increasing eagerness 
to the end of his visit, why, ie could scarcely tell. Mrs. 
Sylvester was kind, and Vivian was charmingly compan- 
ionable and gracious ; still vhere was an indefinable feeling 
in his heart that he would be better away. 

Indeed, once or twice he had seen an expression ii 
Vivian’s eyes which had made him uncomfortably certain 
that it would have been far better had he not come to 
Leigh Place at all; but straightway a careless word or act 
of hers had made him—being a gentleman—féel that he 
was insultingly conceited to admit such an idea into his 
head even for an instant. 

This morning, however, he hai experienced a return of 
the same uncomfortable sensation, and, moreover, he had 
been unable to shake it off as easily as usual. Vivian 
Leigh’s little hand had lingered in his for a moment after 
he had assisted her to her saddle, and when she—leading 
the mad gallop—had turned and looked back at him over 
her shoulder, there had been a new wistful expression on 
her face, which had haunted him ever since, aithough a 
moment later her light laugh had -ung out clearly, and 
she had been apparently in the gayest possible spirits 
during the remainder of her ride. 

It was nearly lunch-time when they came sweeping up 
the avenue again, Vivian looking like some beautiful 
vision, with her blue eyes wide and bright, and her fair 
face flushed and smiling, and her hair, tossed and tum 
bled by the wind, surrounding her like a wonderful golden 
cloud, 

If mere beanty could have won Dayton Maynard’s heart, 
he would have humbled himself in the dust at her feet as 
she stood caressing her horse’s head for a moment after 
she dismounted ; but as it was, he stood beside her, ad- 
miring her coolly and critically, as abstractedly as though 
she were a picture or a statue, and that was all. 

**You have a wonderful power over animals,” he said, 
after a minute, ‘*That Selim of yours is a vicious brute 
to any one but you, and he allows you all manner of 
privileges,” 

** Allows me ?”—the wide blue eyes opened a trifle 
wider. ‘*He has to! Do you think he woull tolerate 
me if he were not afraid of me? You don’t know him, 
Mr, Maynard, any better than you do me, Look here.” 
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She turned and walked toward the end of the veranda, 
where, lying ia the sunshine, chained to a tree, his great 
head resting on his outstretched paws, and his bloodshot 
eyes gazing sleepily out before him, lay an enormous 
white dog—a pure English bull of the largest size, 

She approached him swiftly and lightly—so swiftly and 
lightly that he, lying, back to her, was unaware of her 
coming until she touched him sharply with her whip. 
Then, with the clanking of the ponderous chain and a 
growl like ap enraged wild beast, he sprang to his feet and 
turned upon her. 

For one moment Dayton Maynard turned, man that he 
was, faint and sick, for it seemed as though Vivian had 
purposely doomed herself to a most hideous and certain 
death ; the next her riding-whip rose high in air, and 
descended in quick, cutting lashes on the dog’s great head, 
while he, who could have killed her in an instant, crouched 
at her feet and whined for forgiveness, which did not come 
until the whip, splintered and broken, was tossed from 
her hand. 

‘There !” she said, turning to Maynard with a glittering 
triumph in her eyes, ‘that is my way—they dare not hurt 
me! He”—pointing at the humbled dog—‘‘dared to 
growl at me. Look at him now.” 
and placed her dainty foot upon his head, 
here.” Shestepped back and held out her hand. 
Terror!” 
every demonstration of affection, laid his head against her, 


“Here, 


and slobbered over her white fingers with his hot, red | 


tongue, ‘There is not a man in the country who would 
dare come within the circuit of his chain,” she said, coolly, 
as she turned away, and then they went in together, 


Mrs, Sylvester was awaiting them in the hall, Mrs. Sy!- | 


vester, but not alone, for beside her there was the slender 
figure and sweet, girlish face of the original of Dayton 
Maynard’s much-prized photograph. 

‘*Doris!” he cried, before Mrs. Sylvester could begin 
her ceremonious introduction, ‘‘ you here ?” and then he 
was holding both her hands in his, and smiling down at 
her with such a smile as Vivian Leigh had never won from 
him, and never would. ‘We are old friends,” he ex- 
plained, as he saw Mrs. Sylvester’s astonished look ; and 
then Doris Earle turned, with a new brightness on her 
pretty face, to receive Vivian’s embrace, 

‘It is odd that we should meet here, of all places,” she 
said, as they went into lunch together a little later, ‘* You 
have often heard me speak of ‘Aunt Bab’ at home, but I 
believe you never knew her by any other name, and of 





The dog sprang up, and coming to her witb | 


| was studiedly cold in look and manner. 


She raised her skirt | 
‘‘There, and | 





course you never suspected that this Mrs, Sylvester was 


the same person. Vivian is kind enough to let me come 
and see her when I like, and I generally come unan- 
nounced and unexpected, as I did this time. I never 
thought to find you so far from your usual haunts,” 

“I hope my presence will not spoil your visit, Doris,” 

There was something in Dayton Maynard’s voice which 
made Vivian look sharply from his face to her cousin’s, 
and then drop her eyes suddenly with a faint contraction 
of her white forehead, as Doris answered with a merry 
laugh. 

That afternoon, however, she was all that was gay and 
bright and charming, a model hostess to both her guests, 
sweetly affectionate to her cousin, and would have been to 
any other man than Dayton Maynard most bewilderingly 
and dangerously fascinating. 

The next day and the next it was the same; the three 
young people rode, walked and boated together in the 
most friendly manner imaginable, and the two girls were 
inseparable ; at least Dayton Maynard found it impossible 





to separate them—had they been the Siamese Twins he — 


would have had about as good an opportunity to speak ta 
Doris in private, 

Vivian was Doris’s shadow wherever they went, and to 
make the situation still more trying, he began to see that 
Doris’s manner toward him had changed radically since 
her arrival, 

Three months ago he had parted from Doris in New 
York, and each day of their separation had made him re- 
alize more sharply that she was to him the only woman in 
the world, and made him more eager for the time to come 
when he could see her once more face to fuce, and tell her 
what his heart had tcld him. 

The hours of waiting at Leigh Place until the day which 
she had fixed for her return to the city had seemed almost 
unbearable ; and now—now she had unexpectedly arrived 
upon the scene, but in a churacter which puzzled and 
puined him greatly. 

She was no longer the Doris cf old ; she was gayer and 
brighter than ever, but toward him, after the first, she 
Once or twice he 
had caught her eyes for an instant, and seen there a look 
like the ‘‘little Doris” he used to know, only sadder and 
more earnest, but the next moment she would be laughing 
lightly with Vivian, apparently forgetful of his existence ; 
and he, after the manner of men, endured it for a time 
ani then grew desperate ; and three days after Doris’s 
arrival, he announced abruptly, at lunch, that he had 
received news which rendered it necessary that he depart 
at once on the following morning. 

‘* How very sudden !” said Mrs, Sylvester. 

**How very disappointing !” cried Vivian. 

But Doris said nothing, and Dayton Maynard, gfancing 
at her covertly, saw a sudden wave of cclor sweep over her 
face from throat to brow, and a glitter of something like 
tears under hez long lashes, and was immediately and 
absurdly lifted into the seventh heaven of happiness, for 
that glance, together with the expression in Vivian’s bine 
eyes, had given him the key to the mystery which hal 
made him wretched. 

Lingering some moments after the others left the table, 
he scribbled a few words on a page torn from his journal, 
and then, joining the young ladies on the veranda, he put 
the little twist of paper in Doris’s hand, so deftly that no 
eyes less quick than Vivian’s could have detected him, 
and even she did not seem to notice it. 

** Doris,” she said, slipping her hand in Dayton’s arm, 
“T am going to take Mr. Maynard to Aunt Barbara to sea 
if she cannot persuade him to held to his original agree- 
ment, Will you wait here till we return ?” 

Yes, Doris would wait. What she, with that scrap of 
paper in her hand, was most longing for was the very 
solitude which Vivian was giving her, and so she sat down 
on the wide steps, and they left her. . 

Up-stairs, in Mrs, Sylvester’s room, Dayton took his 
position by the open window, where he could see Doris 
sitting on the steps and reading earnestly over and over 
his brief message. 

How pretty she looked, with her soft brown hair gathered 
in a Grecian knot and caressing her forehead in little 
ripples and crinkles, not beautiful at all, but charmingly 
and girlishly pretty in a sweet, fresh way which was a 
relief and rest to eyes wearied with “effects” and artifi- 
ciality. 

All this and more, Dayton Maynard was thinking as he 
sat, to all appearance, listening to the remarks of his com- 
panions, and suddenly he saw that which, for the moment, 
seemed to turn his blood to ice, 

Not three yards from Doris, Terror sat blinking in the 
sun, and as a sudden breeze took the paper frcm her hand 
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and sent it careering down the 
walk, and she, with a low cry 
of dismay, ran down the steps 
to recover it, he, startled and 
enraged by the sudden noise, 
started after her with one of 
his great bounds. 

Ordinarily, his chain 
brought him up sharply on 
such occasions, but now—— 

‘“‘Great God in heaven!” 
cried Dayton, ‘‘the brate is 
loose !”” And then, with a face 
like death, he flew, rather 
than ran, through the long 
hall and down the stair, fol- 
lowed close by Vivian. 

The lower hall was full of 
frightened servants, who had 
gathered there at that first 
fearful cry, and the door—the 
great oak door—was closed 
between Doris and all possible 
succor. 
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‘Open it!” cried Dayton, 
hoarsely, before he came to 
it. ‘Open it, and let me go 
to her !” 

** Lor’, massa, ’tain’t no use 
now,” answered the trembling 
negro nearest it. ‘‘ He’s done 
et her up ’most now. Dere 
ain’t no one kin stand before 
him but Miss Vivian, and 
she——” 

But Dayton had pushed him 
fiercely aside, and was out on 
the veranda before his shaking 
hand had moved the latch. 

And Doris ? Pale, but out- 
wardly calm, stood with one 
hand resting on the dog’s 
great head, and the other 
busily engaged in fastening 
his chain. 
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“He did not hurt me,” 
she said, simply, as Dayton 
drew her to him with a fer- 
vent “Thank God!” which 
came from his heart. And 
then she hid her face on his 
breast in a little burst of hys- 
terical tears, which, now that 
the fright was over, she found 
it impossible to keep back. 

** A second edition of Daniel 
and the lions,’ said Vivian, a 
trifle sharper. ‘‘I am sure we 
are all thankful that you are 
not devoured, but at the same 
time you might, I think, 
spare Mr. Maynard this em- 
barrassing scene before the 
servants. You had better go 
up and show yourself to 
aunty, who has you digested 
by this time, doubtless, and 
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c lm down a little ; and as for you, Mr. Maynard, will you | 
£:ve me five minutes ? 

And then Doris was gone, with only one soft pressure 
of his hand to tell him that the cloud which had been be- 
tween them was no longer there, and he turned to Vivian. 

‘* Well,” he said, with a new coldness in his tone and 
manner, ** what do you wish ?” 

She flashed him one quick glance. 

** This,” she said; ‘‘come here, Terror.” 

The dog looked at her sidewise, but did not stir; per- 
haps he read something in her face invisible to mere 
human eyes. 

**Come here !”’ she said again. 

And this time, slowly, as though compelled against his 
wili—siowly, his grect white body almost dragging in the 
dust, his bloodshot eyes turned upon her with a look at 
once fierce and beseeching—the dog obeyed. 

**Lie down !” she said ; and he crouched humbly before 
her. 

One moment she bent over him, her white hand caress- 
ing his huge head ; the next the sharp report of a pistol 
rang out on the air, and she faced Dayton Maynard with a 
scarlet spot burning in either cheek, and that white hand | 
spotted and splashed and stained with blood. 

**T would serve my best friend so,” she said, giving the 
quivering carcass a kick with one dainty boot, ‘‘ did he let 
any one else in all the wide world usurp my place.” 

And then, as he looked down at her with a shocked dis- | 
approval in his face, she laughed, and turning away, | 
hummed a gay French air as she went in, her stained 
hand dying her white dress here and there, and even leay- 
ing one tiny spot upon the lace at her bosom. 

**Uncomfortably in earnest,” was Dayton’s mental com- | 
ment; ‘‘dramatic, but unpleasantly realistic; too much 
in the tragedy line. Doris is better away from here, for 
Vivian—Vivian loosed that dog !” 

A little later a message came to Doris, 

**Would she come down to the ivy arbor? Mr. May- 
nard wished to see her for a few minutes,” 

For a wonder, Vivian was not with her when the mes- 
sage came, and Doris slipped out unobserved and came to 
him, a little pale and tremulous, but, in his eyes, the love- 
liest woman in the world ; and—well, in ten minutes the 
misunderstanding was at an end; the words were spoken | 
which three months ago he had given her a right to | 
expect, and they sat, her head resting on his breast, and 
his hands clasping hers; unmindful of the gathering 
clouds outside; unmindful of the growling thunder 
coming nearer and nearer; unmindful of the blue eyes | 
watching them with such a world of hate and vengeance 
in their clear depths ; unmindfal of aught save that they 
were pledged to each other for all time. 

**And you thought, my little Doris—you thought that 
I, with the memory of you in my heart, could love another 
woman, even though she were as beautiful as Vivian 
Leigh ?” Dayton Maynard's voice was very tender, and 
he held the slender, yielding figure close as he spoke: 
“My darling, how could you ?” 

“But she told me,” plesded Doris; ‘she said that you 
were engaged to her, and I-——” 

** And you believed her for three wretched days,” inter- 
rupted Dayton, lightly, and then more earnestly, ‘‘I never 
loved her, Doris. I never gave her cause to think so, I 
never loved but one woman, and that was 

She looked up at him smiliag. 

**You, Doris—you alone.” 

The heavy clouds had grown black and wild, the deathly 
hash which comes before a storm had fallen all around, 














and as his lips met hers the sharp report of a pistol rang 


nai the stillness, and almost at the same instant a 
fierce red glare of lightning showed Doris, clinging pale 
and terrified, to Dayton Maynard, on whose white temple 
was a crimson streak, where the murderous ball had 
barely touched him before burying itself in the wall at 
his back. Then came a crash of thunder so terrific that 
it seemed as though the earth was shaken to its very 
foundations, 

*‘The house is struck!” cried Doris, and they rushed 
out into the open air, where already a few great raindrops 
were plashing down; and there, just outside the door, 
they were confronted by Vivian Leigh. 

Vivian Leigh, standing with her back against the great 
tulip-tree—the pride of Leigh Place, now riven from 
crown to root—with her beautiful head uncovered to the 
storm, a smile on her beautiful face and a still smoking 
pistol grasped in her hand—Vivian Leigh, no longer 
capable of love or hate—and with only one faint crimson 
line on her temple to show how God’s thunderbolt had 
saved her from being in reality what she was in heart—a 
murderess. 
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By C. F. Gorpon CuMMING. 


Amona the recent changes that have occurred in the 
South Pacific, none appear so likely to exercise a perma- 
nent influence on the trade of the future as the annexa- 
tion by France of all the finest isles in the immediate 
vicinity of the Isthmus of Panama. 

This great step has been accomplished so quietly as to 
excite little more than a passing comment from the world 


| in general, and no word of remonstrance from any of the 


Great Powers, who seem to consider the annexation of the 
Society Isles as merely the natural result of the ‘‘ Protec- 
torate,” which was established with so high a hand in 
1843, when France virtually possessed herself of the Mar- 
quesas, the Paumotu, or Low Archipelago, and the Society 
groups. 

To tiese she has, still more recently, added the Gam- 
bier Isles, which lie to the southwest, in the direction o1 
Pitcairn’s Isle, and has thus secured a very admirable 
semicircle of the four finest groups in the Eastern Pacific, 
Here she now can consolidate her strength and await the 
influx of commerce which must of necessity pass through 
this cordon when M. Lesseps shall have opened the Panama 


| Canal for the traffic of the world. 


Here French ships will touch, on their way to and from 
the Loyalty Isles and Cochia China (the principal colonies 
of France in the Western Pacific); and ships of all nations, 
plying between Europe and Australasia, will necessarily 
pass the same way, and contribute their quota to the 
wealth of the Freach Republic in the East, finding mag- 
nificent harbors, and now even arsenals, where much may 
be done in the way of refitting, if necessary. 

Hitherto, the trade of the Isles has been shackled 
by various restrictive commercial regulations, and official 
interference has tended in many ways to hinder the pro- 
gress of these, as of all other French colonies, Now, how- 
ever, that the farce of a Protectorate, with separate and 
very confusing laws, has been abolished, and that the Code 
Napoleon reigns supreme, greater freedom of action seems 
to be allowed, and the foreign residents find their position 
better defined, and altogeter more satisfactory. 

France seems, however, to aim at stili wider dominion 
in the South Seas. That the independent isles of Raiatea, 
Bora Bora, and Huahine should share the fate of Tahiti 
seems almost natural sequence. But the tidings of French 
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action in regard to the Hervey and Austral Isles indicate 
that our Gallic friends seek a still wider range of dominion. 

The inhabitants of these isles, all peaceful Christians, 
happy and prosperous, and governed by their own chiefs, 
were recently sturtled by the arrival of a French man-of- 
war, whose captain informed them that their trade must 
henceforward be diverted from New Zealand to Tabiti, as 
Great Britain had agreed to leave France undisputed mis- 
tress of all isles lying to the east of Samoa. 

The people, who had at first received their French visi- 
tors with cordiality, at once took the alarm, and returned 
all presents which had been made tothem; whereupon the 
captain informed them that the French admiral was then 
on his way to the Austral Isles, and would compel them 
to submit to a French Protectorate. Great, therefore, 
is the alarm of all the islanders, who remember with 
terror every detail of the appropriation of the neghboring 
groups. 

As an illustration of how the thin end of the wedge was 
applic d, it may not be uninteresting at the present moment 
to recall the circumstances under which this Protectorate 
was established, 

In 1837 the French sent out an exploring expedition, 
commanded by D’Urville, whose somewhat remarkable 
official orders were, ‘‘To tame tie men, but induce the 
women to become a little more timid.” 

The result of this report was, that the French decided 
on establishing themselves in the Marquesas, Society, and 
Paumotu Isles. Accordingly, in 1842, an expedition sailed 
from Brest to effect this purpose, its destination being a 
secret, known only to its commander. The Marquesas 
were selected as the centre of operations, 

A squadron of four heavy frigates and three corvettes, 
commanded by Rear-Admiral Du Petit Thouars, accord- 
ingly astonished the natives by suddenly appearing in the 
lovely harbor of Nukuheva, and very soon those simple 
folk learnt the full meaning of the gay tricolored flags and 
bristling broadsides, The ostensible pretext for this in- 
vasion was that of reinstating Mowanna, the friendly chief 
of Nukuheva, in what was assumed to be his ancestral 
right—namely, that of ruling over the whole group of 
twelve isles, each of which had hitherto considered itself 
as a distinct world, subdivided into many antagonistic 
kingdoms, However, a puppet king was the pretext re- 
quired, and Mowanna furnished it, and was rewarded with 
regal honors, and a gorgeous military uniform, rich with 
gold-lace and embroidery, 

Of course, he and his tribe of Nukuhevans were vastly 
delighted, perceiving that they had gained omnipotent 
allies, and when 500 hundred troops were landed in full 
uniform, and daily drilled by resplendent officers, their 
delight knew no bounds, They recollected how, when in 
1814, the U.S. frigate Essex, commanded by Captain 
Porter, had refitted at Nukuheva, she had lent them a con- 
siderable force of sailors and marines to assist their own 
body of 2,000 men, in attacking a neighboring tribe. The 
latter had offered a desperate resistance, and repulsed the 
allied forces, who, however, consoled themselves by burn- 
ing every village they could reach, thus giving the inhab- 
itants good cause to hate the white men’s ships. 

Now, with the aid of these warlike French troops, the 
Nukuhevans thought thomselves sure of victory, with the 
prospect of retaining the supremacy. But when fortifica- 
tions were commenced, and the troops surrounded their 
camps with solid works “” defense, making it evident that 
the occupation was to be 4 “2rmanent one, a feeling of de- 
testation, mingled with fear of the invaders, gradually 
increased, and was certainly not lessened by several sharp 
encounters, in one of which 150 natives are said to have 





been slain, However, the reign of might prevailed, and 
the tricolor has floated over the Marquesas unchallenged 
from that time to this present, when a French governor 
and staff rule in the Isles; a French bishop, priests and 
Sisters endeavor to counteract the teaching of the Ame- 
rican Protestant Mission; and French gendarmes strive 
to keep order among a race who have not wholly forgotten 
their old intertribal feuds and the joys of an occasional 
cannibal feast, 

This appropriation of the Marquesas was immediately 
followed by that of the Society Isles, whither Admiral Du 
Petit Thouars proceeded in the Reine Blanche frigate, 
leaving the rest of the squadron at the Marquesas, He 
anchored in the perfect harbor of Papeete, and sent a 
message to Queen Pomare to the effect that unless she im- 
mediately agreed to pay somewhere about $30,000, as an 
indemnity for alleged insults to the French flag, he would 
bombard the defenseless town. The said insults were 
very much like those offered by the lamb to the wolf in 
the old fable—the pretext raked up being simply that 
Queen Pomare and all her people, having already become 
stanch Christians according to the teaching of the 
London Missionary Society, had positively refused to 
allow certain French priests to settle in the Isles and 
found a Roman Catholic Mission. These, proving obsti- 
nate in their determination to remain, had been conveyed 
on board a vessel about to sail for some distant port, with 
a recommendation to pursue their calling on some of the 
many isles which were still heathen. 

The French admiral insisted that, in addition to paying 
the indemnity demanded, the people of Tahiti should, at 
their own expense, erect a Roman Catholic Church in 
every district where they had built one for their Congre- 
gational worship. 

The unhappy Queen, terrified lest the arrogant Du Petit 
Thouars should commence bombarding her helpless cap- 
ital, yet utterly incapable of complying with his unjust 
demands, fled by night, in a canoe, to the Isle of Moorea, 
knowing that no decisive action could be taken in her 
absence, Her best friend and adviser throughout these 
troubles was the British Consul, Mr. Pritchard. The ad- 
miral perceiving this, caused him to be arrested and im- 
prisoned. After being kept for ten days in solitary con- 
finement, he was put on board an English vessel out at 
sea, and forcibly sent away from the islands without a trial 
or investigation of any kind. 

On his arrival in England the British Government na 
turally demanded an explanation of such proceedings, M. 
Guizot replied that the French authorities at Tahiti found 
they could make no progress there, because of Mr. Pritch- 
ard’s great influence with the Queen. The French Gov- 
ernment, therefore, approved the action of its officials, 
but promised to indemnify Mr. Pritchard for what they 
themselves described as his illegal imprisonment and 
pecuniary losses. We have, however, Mr. Pritchard’s own 
authority for the fact, that in the year 1880 he had never 
received one single sow of the promised indemnity. and 
England apparently considered it the part of wisdom, if 
not of honor, to let the subject drop. 

So the French compelled Queen Pomare and her chiefs 
to yield to their demands. Some, indeed, strove to make 
a brave stand, and drive the invaders from their shores; 
but what could these unarmed islanders do against artil- 
lery ? 

They retreated to their mountain fastnesaes, but the 
French troops pursned them, built scientific forts, and 
remained masters of the position. 

The good, sensible Queen, who had proved herself so 
wise a ruler of a happy and peaceful people up to this 
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terrible November, 1843, was now declared incompetent to 
govern. The French Protectorate was established, and 
the Refme Blanche, having saluted the Protectorate flag, 
desired the Queen and chiefs to do likewise—an order 
which they were unable to obey till the admiral politely 
offered to lend the necessary gunpowder. 

Thus were the French established as rulers in the three 
groups. 

Sorely as Queen Pomare’s proud, independent spirit must 
have chafed under their tutelage, she contrived to endure it 
for thirty-five years. Born on the 28th of February, 1813, 
she succeeded her brother, Pomare III,, in January, 1827, 
and reigned su- 
preme till 1843. 
On the 17th of 
September, 1877, 
this loved mother 
of her people 
passed away, and 
with her all that 
was truly repre- 
sentative of their 
ancient independ- 
ence. 

I happened to 
arrive in Tahiti just 
at that period. 

A large French 
man-of-war having 
been sent on a 
special mission to 
Fiji, where I had 
for some time been 
living as a member 
of the Governor's 
household, I was 
most courteously 
invited to go ona 
cruise through the 
Tongan, Samoan, 
and Society Isles. 

The crowning- 
point of delight, 
to which all on 
board were look- 
ing forward, was 
that we should 
arrive at Papeete 
in time for the joy- 
ous festival held on 
the anniversary of 


the Protectorate, 
when crowds of 
the lighthearted 


people—ready for 
mirth on any pretext— would assemble at the capital. 

Like most things to which we have greatly looked for- 
werd, our first impressions of Tahiti were disappointing. 

We arrived in a gray, howling storm, and everything 
looked dismal. Though we coasted all along the beauti- 
ful isle of Moorea, formerly called Eimeo, the envious 
cloud capped its lofty ranges, only showing a peak here 
and there. Oertainly, such glimpses as we did catch were 
weirdly grand—huge basaltic pinnacles, of most fantastic 
shape, towering from out the sea of billowy white clouds 
which drifted around those black crags; and below the 
cloud canopy lay deep ravines, smothered in densest 
foliage, extending right down to the gray, dismal sea, 
which broke in thunder on the reef. 





QUEEN POMARE AND HER HUSBAND, FAAITE. 
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With strong wind and tide against us, as we crossed 
from Moorea to Tahiti, it was a great relief when, passing 
by a narrow opening through the barrier reef, we left the 
great tossing waves outside, and found ourselves in the 
calm harbor, which lay sullen and gray as a mountain- 
tarn. 

At first we could see literally nothing of the land; but 
after a while it cleared a little, and through the murky 
mist we discerned fine massive mountains rising from a 
great gorge beyond the town of Papeete—a pleasant little 
town, with houses all smothered in foliage, which in fine 
weather is lovely, being chiefly hybiscus and bread-fruit. 
But the former is 
of that{very blue- 
green tint which in 
rainy weather is 
sure to look as gray 
as an olive grove, 
while each glossy 
leaf of the bread- 
fruit is a mirror 
which exactly re- 
flects the condition 
of the weather— 
glancing bright in 
sunlight, but in 
storm reflecting 
the dull hue of the 
leaden clouds. 

On the dreary 
day of our arrival, 
sea and sky were 
alike dull and 
colorless — all in 
keeping with the 
sad news’ with 
which the pilot 
greeted us as he 
came on boari— 
namely, that Queen 
Pomare had died 
a fortnight previ- 
ously, and that the 
people were all in 
deepest grief. In- 
stead of all the 
great rejoicings, 
and balls, and 
himené6é-singing 
(the national mu- 
sic), and all the 
varied delights of 
a Tahitian festival 
—the sunlight, the 
flowers, the gay 
dresses of all rainbow hues—we beheld crowds pouring 
out of the native church (for it was Sunday), all dressed 
in the deepest mourning, from their crape-trimmed black 
hats to their black flowing robes, which are all, without 
exception, cut on the pattern of the old English sacks 
worn by our grandmothers—that is, a yoke on the shoul- 
ders from which the skirt falls to the feet and trails 
behind. The effect is very easy and graceful. It would 
be impossible to devise a cooler dress, as it only touches 
the neck and shoulders, and, very loosely, the arms. The 
one under-garment is low-necked, short-sleeved, and of 
such a length as to form a sweeping skirt, thus combining 
chemise and petticoat in one cool article of raiment. The 
| dress is the same as that worn in the Sandwich isles ; but 
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there it is worn shorter and fuller, and, like everything 
else in that group, loses the grace and elegance which ap- 
pear to be inherent in Tahiti. 

Now all looked sadandsombre. ‘There were no flowers, 
no fragrant wreaths, no arrowroot crowns, no snowy 
plumes of reva-reva; even the beautiful raven tresses of 
the women had all been cut off—so, at least, we were told, 
and certainly none were visible. This was mourning, in- 
deed; and the Court Circular had ordained that the 


Pomare V., last King of Tahiti. 
Arhu Faaite, 











The person who would naturally have succeeded him in 
office had unfortunately made himself so obnoxious to the 
Queen that she informed the admiral that, should he be 
appointed governor, she would at once retire to Moorea, 
thereby bringing all business to a deadlock. Thereupon 
the admiral promised that her will should be respected, 
and announced that he would himself assume the office of 
governor till such time as a fresh appointment could be 
made in Paris, 
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Prince Thoma Toa, Governor of Rajatea. 


Queen Pomare IV. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY OF TAHITI, 


whole nation should wear the garb of woe for six months ! 
i confess I bewailed the ill-luck that had brought me to 
Tahiti at so inauspicious a moment, and just too late to 
see the fine old queen, heroine of so many of my earliest 
dreams of South Sea romance. 

After a while, however, I found, as usual, that my luck 
was not altogether bad. About two months previously the 
French Admiral Serre had arrived, bringing a new French 
governor. Very grievous domestic affliction had befallen 
the latter, and had so shattered his nerves as to render 
bim utterly unfit for the post. 





M. La Barbe remonstrated. The admiral bade him be 
silent. He persisted, and was immediately placed under 
arrest for fourteen days; at the end of which time his 
sword was restored to him, and he had to put it on and go 
to thank the admiral formally for his goodness in restoring 
it! But as his presence in the isles would henceforth 
have been unpleasant, he and his family were shipped on 
board a big transport which was about to sail for France, 
and were deported without further question. 

At this moment Queen Pamore died suddenly, to the ex- 
ceeding grief of her people, Great was their anxiety to 
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know what course the French would next adopt, there 
being good reason to fear that even the semblance of the 
ancient rule would now be dispensed with—a course 
which appeared the more probable as Queen Pomare’s 
sons had not been remarkable for their steadiness, and the 
Royal Family was in a somewhat disjointed condition. 
The admiral, however, devoted his whole energies to 
bringing together its various branches, healing their 
breaches and inculcating sobriety, and generally getting 
them into a satisfactory condition. 

He then proclaimed Ariiaue, the eldest son, and his 





handsome young wife, Marau, aged seventeen, to be King | 


and Queen, under the titles of Pomare V. and Marau 


Pomare, a ceremony of which the Messager de Tahiti gave | 


full particulars, under the heading, ‘‘ Le Prince royal, 
Ariiaue, est salué roi des Iles de la Société et dépend- 
ances,” and told how the Legislative Assembly of Tahiti 
had been convened by ‘‘ M. le Contre-Amiral Serre, Com- 
mandant-en-chef, Commandant provisoire des Etablisse- 
ments francais de l’Océanic, pour reconnaitre et acclamer 
le nouveau Souverain de Tahiti.” 

The Legislative Assembly received with acclamations 
the decisions of the omnipotent admiral, who not only pro- 
claimed Ariiane King, but further settled the succession 
for two generations to come. Queen Marau being half 


English (dahghter of Mr. Salmon, an English Jew, mar- | 


tied to one of the highest chieftainesses of Tahiti), any 
child to which she might give birth was excluded from the 
throne in favor of the little Princess Teriivae‘ua, daughter 
of the King’s brother, Tamatoa and the charming Moé— 
ex-King and Queen of Raiatea—thus securing the pure 
Tahitian blood-royal. 

Failing issue of the little Princess Vaetun, the succes- 
sion was secured to her cousin, Prince Teviihinoiatua, 
commonly called Hinoi, a very handsome boy, son of the 
third royal brother. 

These decisions gave great satisfaction to the Tahitians, 
who, though well aware that all real power had been taken 
from their chiefs, still valued its nominal possession. It 
was, therefore, with a general feeling of pleasure that they 
hailed the announcement that this modern king-maker in- 
tended to escort the royal couple on a grand tour of their 
dominions, in order to receive in person the homage of all 
their people. 

Greatly to my delight, Admiral Serre most kindly ar- 
ranged that I should be of the party—a most exceptional 
piece of good luck, as under no other circumstances could 
I have seen either the country or the people to such ad- 
vantage. It was really like a bit of a fairy tale—in every 
respect a most delightful trip—good weather, good roads 
and most agreeable company. Besides the royal party 
there were about twenty French officers from the flagship 
Magicienne, and also their excellent brass band, consisting 
of twenty sailors, admirably trained by one of the officers, 
himself an excellent musician. Though we were so large 
a party, everything in the whole expedition was admira- 
bly arranged, and there was always good accommodation 
povided, and everything was done comfortably. 

Each district possesses a very large district-house, built 
for public purposes, 
sist chiefly of a heavy thatch roof, rounded at both ends, 
supported on a mere framework of posts, and leaving the 
sides all open, save at night, when they are curtained. 
They generally have good wooden floors, often smooth 
enough to dance upon. In these our feast was generally 
prepared, and always gracefully served. Our night-quar- 
ters were also most comfortably arranged, and I was es- 
pecially charmed by the beds provided for us—very large 
and soft, stufied with the silky tree-cotton ; avundant pil- 


Like all the native houses, they con- | 








lows, real musquito-nets and light curtains ticd back with 
gay ribbons, and such pretty coverlets of patchwork— 
really triumphs of art-needlework; those most in favor 
bave crimson patterns on a white ground ; the designs ara 
highly effective. It seems that a Tahitian housewifo 
prides herself on her snowy liven and downy pillows—a 
very happy adaptation of foreign customs, 

The island of Tahiti is divided into twenty districts, and 
it was arranged we should visit two each day. So each 
morning our procession of fifteen whecled vehicles started 
at seven A.M., preceded by native outriders carrying the 
gay district flag, which made @ pretty bit of color as we 
passed along the green glades. A drive of seven or eight 
miles brought us to our halting-point, where we found 
masses of people assembled to sing himenés of welcoome— 
all, however, dressed in black, relieved only by wreaths 
and handkerchiefs of yellow, or else by a wreath or hat of 
snowy white bamboo or arrowrocot fibre, and in their hair 
soft plumes of snowy reva-reva-~a filmy ribbon extracted 
from the cocoa-palm leaf. I was delighted to discover that 
many of the women, who were supposed to have cut their 
beautiful long hair in mourning for old Queen Pomare, 
had only shammed, and their glossy black tresses were 
allowed to reappear. 

Having halted and feasted at the morning district, we 
started again about two o’clock, drove seven or eight miles 
further—always through lovely country, and by a wide 
road of firm green turf, which follows the course of the 
shore—and so we reached our night quarters, when we 
were again received by assembled multitudes and congrat- 
ulatory himenés, Then the band played—as it had done 
at our noonday halt—to the ‘great delight of the people, 
and we strolled about and found enchanting bathing pools 
in some of the many crystalline streams, of which we 
crossed 150 in a drive of 160 miles! I need not say that 
bathing in the tropics is one of the chief Jelights of daily 
life. At sunset we reassembled for a great dinner, served 
European fashion, for each district possesses its own 
crockery, glass, knives, forks, spoons, etc, The admire! 
provided French wines and bread. Then followed more 
himené-singing, whilo we sat listening, entranced, either 
in the great house or on the beautiful seashore, in the per- 
fect moonlight. 

This was the outline of each day; but, of course, in 
every district we found special incidents of interest, and 
the exquisite beauty of the scenery was an ever-varying 
delight. The weather was perfect—not too hot, yet 
sunny. A brisk tradewind brought the sea roaring and 
tumbling in heavy breakers on the coral reef about a mile 
from the shore where our road skirted the calm lagoon, so 
blue and peaceful and still 

We drove through districts which seemed like one vast 
orchard of mango, bread-fruit, banana, faes, large orange- 
trees, lemons, guavas, citrons, papawas, vanilla, coffee, 
sugar-cane, maize and cocoa-palm, together forming asuc- 
cession of the richest and mosi varied foliage it is possiblo 
to conceive, 

Sometimes we amused ourselves by counting such few 
trees as were not fruit-bearing, but even they were, for the 
most part, fragrant with blossom. Here and there the 
broad grass roads are edged with avenues of tall plantains, 
very handsomo in a dead cdm, but too delicate to endure 


| the rough wooing of the riotous trade-winds, which tear 


the huge leaves to ribbons, and give the avenues an 
untidy look, 

It was on the 15th of October, 1877, that we started on 
this grand tour. Ariiaue, or, rather, Pomare V., led the 
procession, accompanied by his brother, Tamatoa, and his 
little nephew, Hinoi, ‘Then tollowed the admiral, with his 
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aide-de-camp and myself, in a comfortable open carriage, | of heathenism, But under French influence it has been 


with excellent horses and a great half-caste driver. Queen 
Marau came next, with her lovely little sister, Mahnibi- 
nihi, and little Vaetua, who is next in the succession. 
Sundry and divers vahicles followed, containing the 
French naval officers, and some others, A few of the party 
preferred riding. The luggage had already been dis- 
patched in heavy fourgons, and the band, filling a couple 
of char-d-bancs, likewise preceded us, 

We halted at various points, where deputations had 
assembled to welcome the King, and about eleven o’clock 
reached Punavia, a lovely spot on the seashore, at the 
mouth of a beautiful valley, above which towers a grand 
mountain peak. A ruined French fort on the shore and 
two small forts further up the valley, recalled the days 
when Tahiti made her brave but unavailing struggle for 
independence, Breakfast was prepared for us in a native 
house, which was decorated in most original style with 
large patchwork quilts in lieu of flags, and relieved with 
graceful fronds of tree-fern, 

Here, as at most other feasts, there was a considerable 
consumption of raw fish, which is considered a very great 
delicacy, and one for which many foreigners acquire a 
strong liking. There is no accounting for tastes! King 
Ariiaue, who took great care of me at meals, tried hard to 
teach me this enjoyment, and on my objecting, declared 
it to be mere prejudice, as, of course, I ate oysters raw— 
he might almost say alive. To this I could answer 
nothing, well remembering the savage delight with which 
I have often knocked oysters off rocks and branches, and 
swallowed them on the instant, But then they are so 
small, and some of these fish are so very large. Perhaps 
one’s instinctive objection is to their size. Those most in 
favor are of a most exquisite green color. 

During breakfast and afterward, the glee-singers of the 
district sang himenés—most strange and beautiful part 
songs. Afterward dancing was suggested, and I, recol- 
lecting the wonderful grace and picturesque charm of the 
very varied dances of Fiji, which are like well-studied 
ballets, looked forward to seeing those of Tahiti, But 
they proved very disappointing. Neither here nor any- 
where else did we see any dance except the upa upa, 
which a few men volunteered to perform as a specimen of 
the old national dance. 

It is the identical dance which we have seen at Arab 
weddings, and in other lands— merely an exceedingly un- 
graceful wriggle, involving violent exertion till every 
muscle quivers, and the dancer retires panting and in a 
condition of vulgar heat. In heathen days it was the dis- 
tinguishing dance of an atrocious ‘sect called the Areois— 
religious fanatics and libertines of the vilest order, who 
were held in reverent awe by the people, and allowed 
every sort of privilege. They traveled from village to vil- 
lage in very large companies, sometimes filling from fifty 
to eighty canoes, 

Wherever they landed great sacrifices were offered to 
the gods, and for so long as they chose to remain in one 
place they were the guests of the chief, and had to be pro- 
vided for by the villagers, whom they entertained by 
acting pantomimes and reciting legends of the very 
unholy gods, wrestling, gesticulating and dancing, till 
they worked themselves up to a pitch of frenzy which 
was considered religious, and the night was spent in the 
wildest orgies. ‘Their dress on these occasions consisted 
only of a little scarlet and black dye, the seeds of the 
vermilion plant and charcoal furnishing the materials. 

Such being the associations connected with this most un- 
attractive dance, it was for many years discountenanced by 
the chiefs, in their determination to put away every trace 





in @ measure revived, and though the more respectable 
natives consider it objectionable, a certain number of 
dancers crop up at every village. Their position, how- 
ever, appears to be no higher than that of strolling jug- 
glers at an English fair. 

In the afternoon we resumed our drive by the soft turf 
road, where the wheels glide so smoothly and silently, no 
jarring sound disturbing the harmony of nature. Here, 
as on each succeeding day, our path was one continuous 
panorama of delight. On tho one hand, endlessly-varied 
foliage, and great green hills towering in strange fantastic 
form, seamed by dark valleys and crystal streams ; and on 
the other side lay the calm, glittering lagoon, reflecting as 
in a mirror the grand masses of white cloud, and bounded 
by the long line of breakers, flashing as they dashed on 
the barrier reef. Beyond these lay outspread the vast 
Pacific, its deep purple, dashed with white crests, telling 
how briskly the trade-winds blew outside. And far on the 
horizon, the rugged peaks of Moorea rose clear and beau- 
tiful, robed in ethereal lilac. 

We halted for the night at Paea, a charmingly situated 
hamlet of clean, comfortable houses, only divided from the 
white coral sand by a belt of green turf and fine old iron- 
wood trees. (The iron-wood of the Pacific is a very 
different tree from that bearing the same name in America. 
In the Pacific it always means the casuarina, and has dark 
hair-like pensile foliage. It is a mournfal tree, and is 
generally planted near graves. It is the noko-noko of Fiji, 
where, in common with the crimson dreezina, it is conse- 
crated to the dead.) 

The pride of Paea is its very large house for public en- 
tertainment. Here we found dinner laid, in European 
style, for 300 guests. At one end was an upper table, 
where the chiefs of the district entertained the Royal 
party, while the other tables were ranged down the sides 
of the building; each family in the neighborhood having 
undertaken to provide for one table, and there assemble 
their own friends. The whole great building was beauti- 
fully decorated in Tahitian style, with palm-leaves and 
tree-forns, and festoons of deep fringe made of hybiscus 
fibre, all dyed either yellow or white. There must have 
been miles of fringe used in decorating that house. Yellow 
is happily admitted in Court mourning, so most of the 
people wore at least a yellow necktie, a symptom of miti- 
gated affliction, to express the pleasure that now mingled 
with their grief for the good Queen: 


“Le Roi est mort—Vi¥e le Roi!” 


We went to dinner in most orthodox fashion, the admi- 
ral conducting Queen Marau, and Ariiaue taking me. 
The table- decorations were most curious and eftective. 
At the first glance there appeare@l to be a series of white 
marble centre-vases, which, on close inspection, proved to 
be graduated lumps of the thick fleshy banana-stalk, near 
the root. In these were inserted branches of the thorny 
wild lemon-tree, and on each thorn were stuck artificial 
flowers made of colored leaves, or of the glossy white 
arrow-root fibre, or bamboo fibre, such as are used in 
making hats; and from some there floated a silvery plume 
of the lightest silky film, like fairy ribbons, This is the 
snowy reva-reva extracted from the interior of young 
cocoa-palm leaves—a difficult operation, requiring the 
neatest hand and long practice. The worker keeps a split 
stick stuck in the ground beside her, and into its cleft 
fastens one end of each ribbon as she peels it, otherwise 
the faintest breath of air would blow it away. It is the 
loveliest gossamer you can imagine, 

At the end of the feast Tamatoa gave the example of 
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adorning his own hat, and those of his neighbors, with 
these lovely plumes and all the pretty fanciful flowers. 


| arranged in rows so as to form two squares. 
| left between these, where the ‘“‘conductor” (should there 


A space ig 


Then we adjourned to the grassy shore, and watched the | chance to be one) walks up and down, directing the 


clear, full moon rise from the calm sea, while the glee- 
singers sang their soft, beautiful choruses. 
I wish it were possible to describe Tahitian himen¢s, so 











choruses. But very often there is no leader, and all sing 
apparently according to their own sweet will, introducing 
any variations that occur to them. One voice commences 





A TAHITIAN WOMAN, 


ue to give others the faintest idea of their fascination. 
But the thing is impossible—they are a new sensation, ut- 
terly indescribable. No music of any other country bears 
the slightest resemblance to these wild, exquisite glees, 
faultless in time and harmony, though apparently each 
singer introduces any variations that occur to him or her. 
The musicians sit on the grase on mate, in two divisions, 





—others strike in—here, there, everywhere, in liquid 
chorus. It seems as if one section devoted themselves to 
pouring forth a rippling torrent of Ra !—Ra! ra-ra-ra-ra ! 
while others burst into a flood of La!—La! la-la-la-la! 
Some confine their care to sounding a deep booming bass 
in a long-continued drone, somewhat suggestive, to my 
appreciative Highland ear, of our own bagpipes, Here 
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and there high falsetto notes strike in, varied from verse 
tu verse, and then the chorus of La and Ra comes bub- 
bling in liquid melody, while the voices of the principal 
singers now join in unison, now diverge as widely as it is 
possible for them to do, but all combine to produce the 
quaintest, most melodious, most perplexing wild, rippling 
glee that ever was heard. Some himenés have an accom- 
paniment of measured hand-clapping, by hundreds of 


those present, This is curious in its wry, chiefly as a | 
| being passed over the head and falling over the back and 


triumph of perfect time; but I do not think it attractive. 
The clear, mellifluous voices need no addition, and as they 
ring out suddenly and joyously in the cool evening, I can 
imagine no sound more inspirating. Yet none can be 
more tantalilzing, for however often you may hear the 
samo fascinating tune, it somehow seems impossible to 
catch it, The air seems full of musical voices, perfectly 
harmonized—now lulled to softest tones, then swelling in 
clear ringing tones, like most melodious cathedral chimes 
heard from afar on a soft Summer night, 

In many instances the singers compose their own words, 
which sometimes describe the most trivial details of pass- 
ing events, sometimes are fragments of most sacred 
hymns, according to the impulse of the moment. Prob- 
ably the last fact gives us a clew to the origin of the word 
Hymn-ené, but I faney that the words are often those cf 
much older and less seemly songs than the hymns taught 
by the early missionaries. Some of the airs, too, are 
really old native tunes, while others were originally im- 
ported from Europe, but have become so completely Ta- 
hitianized that no mortal could recognize them ; which is 
all in their favor, for the wild melodies of the isle are 
b-yond measure rttractive and characteristic, 

At every stage of this Royal progress we were greeted 
by these bands of glee-singers. 

I, a guileless stranger, accepted this delight as a matter 
of course, supposing that music was the life of these 
happy people, and that they warbled like biras really be- 
cause they could not help doing so, But 1t was all a de- 
lusion, It appears they only sing on occasions, and 
though I remained six months in the Society Isles, all the 
himenés I heard were crowded into the first fortnight. 
After that I only heard one, and that avery poor one, 
But the hideous dancing, which is the only ugly thing in 
Tuhiti, and which was reduced to a minimum during the 
stay of the paternal admiral (who strove so hard to incul- 
cate the practice of all virtues), received so great encourage- 
ment after his departure, that all its votaries assembled at 
Papeete, and their evening revels took the place of the 
pleasant gatherings at the band, which were among the 
marked features of the early part of my visit. Conse- 
quently, the more respectable section of the communily 
were conspicuous by their absence, 

But to return to the royal progress round the isles, On 
the following morning we were all astir by five a.m, and 
started immediately after early coffee—every one cheery 
and good-tempered—on every side hearty greetings, 
‘*Yarra-na! Yarra-na!” and sounds of careless laughter 
aud merry voices. There is certainly a great charm in 
the pretty liquid language, and in the gentle, affectionate 
manner of the people, who seem to be overflowing with 
genial kindliness, ' 

Two hours drive us to Papara, where a very grand re- 
ception awaited the young King and Queen, Mrs, Salmon, 
tie Queen’s mother, being chieftainess of the district. 
Her true native name is very long, and I fear I cannot 
write it correctly, so my readers must be content with that 
of her husband. She had assembled all her vassals in 
most imposing array, and a double row of himené-singers 
lined the road singing choruses of congratulation, taken 


up alternately on the right hand and on the left with very 
pretty effect. Many relations of the family had also 
assembled to greet their royal kinsfolk, including two 
more of Mrs, Salmon’s pretty daughters, and her hand- 
some sons, fine stalwart men. Very quaint ceremonial 
garments were presented to the King and the admiral. 
They are called Tiputa, and are the ancient Tahitian dress 
of great occasions. 

They are precisely similar in form to the Spanish poncho, 


chest, to the knee. They are made from the fibre of bread- 
fruit bark, and covered with flowers and twists of the 
glossy arrowroot fibre, each stitched on separately. To 
the Queen, the admiral, and myself, were presented the 
most lovely crowns of the same silvery arrowroot, while 
for the gentlemen were provided garlands and necklaces 
of fragrant white or yellow blossoms, and charming hats 
of white bamboo fibre. 





The house was most tastefully decorated with great ferns 
and bright-yellow banana-leaves, plaited to form a sort of 
fringe. Wild melodious himenés were sung all the time 
| of the feast, and afterward the band played operatic airs, 

till it was time for us to resume our journey. 

In that district much cultivation has somewhat impaired 
the beauty of wild Nature, large tracts of land having been 
laid out for scientific planting of cotton and coffee, and, 
after all, the fields have been abandoned ; the crops, left 

to run wild, are now rank straggling bushes, struggling 
for life with the overmastering vines or with the wild guava, 
which, having once been imported as a fruit-tree, has now 
become the scourge of the planters, from the rapidity and 
tenacity with which it spreads and takes possession of the 
soil. At the same time, a scrub, which yields wholesome 
and abundant food for men and beast, cannot be raid to 
be altogether an evil. 

It is not often that civilization improves the picturesquo 
beayty of a country, but assuredly the lovely hills and 
valleys of Tahiti and Moorea have greatly gained in rich- 
ness by the introduction of the fruit-bearing trees which 
now form so important a feature in the general wealth of 
foliage, the dense thickets of orange-trees having all grown 
from those brought from Sydney by Mr. Henry, one of 
the early missionaries. Strangely enough, the most healthy 
trees are those which have grown, self-sown, from the seed 
carelessly thrown about by ibe natives, when they retired 
to some quiet valley to brew their orange rum in secret. 

The splendid mango-trees, whose mass of dark foliage 
is now £0 prominenta feature on all sides, were introduced 
less than twenty years ago by the French, who have taken 
infinite trouble to procure ell the very best sorts, and have 
succeeded to perfection. 

A pleasant afternoon drive, through fragrant orange 
groves, brought us to Papeooriri, where Queen Marau 
offered mea share of the house assigned to her (which, 
being purely Tahitian, and not built of wood, as so many 
now are, felt like living in a bamboo cage), exceedingly 
airy and transparent, but lined with temporary curtains of 
white calico, to screen us from the general public. We 
strolled along the coast till we found a delightful bathixg- 
place, where the Anapu river flows into the sea, The two 
pretty girls, of course, bore us company, as also the Queen’s 
handmaid, who was laden with pareos and towels; the 
pareo being simply 4 couple of fathoms of bright-colored 
culico, which, knotted over one shoulder, forms an efficient 
and picturesque bathing gown. 

We returned just in time for such a fish dinner as Green- 
wich never surpassed. Fish of all sorts and kinds, cooked 
and raw to suit all tastes, excellent lobsters and crabs, 








huge fresh-water prawns, delicate little oysters which 
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grow on the roots and branches of the mangrove which 
fringes some muddy parts of the shore. But most excel- 
lent of all is another product of the briny mud, altogether 
new to me, a hideous, but truly delicious, white cray-fish, 
called varo or wurrali. 

We all registered a solemn vow never to lose a chance 
of a varo feast. The tables were decorated in a manner 
quite in character, having pillars of the banana root stem, 
white as alabaster, with a fringe of large prawns at the 
top, and a frieze of small lobsters below—a very effective 
study in scarlet and white. 

On the following day we crossed the ridge which con- 
nects the peninsula with the main isle. We journeyed to 
one end of it, slept there, then retraced the road to the isth- 
mus, and went down the other side, as there is no passable 
road round the further end. 

The scenery here was, if possible, lovelier than on the 
great isle, and we spent delightful days strolling about the 
beautiful shore, and living in villages of bird-cage houses 
with kindly people, who seemed never weary of warbling 
like thrushes, nightingales, and larks, all in chorus, The 
very best himenés of Tahiti were those we heard on the 
peninsula, The houses are embowered in large-leaved 
bananas and orange groves, and gay with rosy oleanders 
and crimson hybiscus. 

On the two following days we repeated much the same 
story, a8 we made our way round the other side of theisle, 
always by the same delightful grass road, with days of 
calm sunlight, followed by clear moonlight. At Tiarei we 
were heartily welcomed by a kind old chieftainess, who 
kissed us all on both cheeks, down to the aide-de-camp, 
when the Queen's laughter stopped her proceeding to the 
remaining eighteen officers, 

A most lovely drive along a basaltic shore, the road 
being cut on the face of the cliffs, brought us to Papenoo, 
which is close to a broad, clear river, where, of course, we 
bathed, then rambled in the warm moonlight, and sat on 
the shore, where the rippling wavelets murmured on a 
pebbly beach. 

The chief gave the half of his large house to the Queen, 
who shared it with me, he and his family occupying the 
other end. Of course, it was really one Jarge room, but 
travelers soon learn the art of rigging up curtains, and so 
improvising separate quarters. 

On the night of our return a very pretty surprise 
awaited us. The Tahitians had determined on a grand 
demonstration in honor of Admiral Serre, to prove their 
gratitude for the good he has done in many ways and his 
sympathy with the people, especially as shown in the 
support of their ancient rules. 

It had been arranged that we should remain at Point 
Venus till evening, and drive back to Papeete after sunset. 
It is a distance of twelve miles, and the moon being late, 
we knew that a few torches would be necessary for the last 
part of the way. Instead of this we were met, nine miles 
from the town, by crowds, and a large body of splendid, 
stalwart men, bearing torches, twelve feet long, of cocoa- 
palm leaves, These, some on horseback, some on foot, 
headed the procession, and were continually joined by 
new-eomers, till at last there were fully a thousand 
torehes blazing, throwing a ruddy glare on the rich, glossy 
foliage of bread-fruit and palm, while the smoke gave a 
dreamy, mysterious look to the whole scene. 

The effect was altogether very striking, and as the pro- 
ccssion was only allowed to advance at a foot’s pace for the 
sake ef these on foot, the band fell into the spirit of the 
thing, and played cheery tunes, such as the Tahitians love. 
At the entrace to the town all lights were extinguished, to 
uvoid all danger of fire, for the air was full of sparks from 





the cocoa-torches, and the dry wooden houses are too com- 
bustible to run any risk. So we came in, in the dark—a 
great crowd, but all quiet and orderly. 

A week later, a French man-of-war took the same large 
party to the island of Moorea, there to repeat the ceremony 
of visiting each district, Of all the multitude of beauti- 
ful isles I have visited, Moorea undoubtedly deserves the 
palm, Such marvelous basaltic needles and pinnacles, 
gigantic dolomite forms, like vast serrated shark’s teeth, 
towering in midair, apparently rising from above the 
clouds, and the lower mountains and valleys clothed with 
vegetation of the same rich character as that of Tahiti. 
Here our transit from one village to another was by boat, 
allin dead calm water, within the coral reef, giving us the 
very best opportunity of seeing the coast to perfection. 

Our first night’s halt was at Haapiti, where the King ar: 
Queen were magnificently received by Mrs. Brander, the 
Queen’s eldest sister and Great Chieftainess of the Isle, 

A large and very pretty temporary building hed been 
erected for the great feast. It was built of palm and 
bamboo, and entirely thatched, with large glossy fronds 
of the great bird’s-nest fern. 

The interior of the hall of feasting was lined with tree- 
ferns and oleanders, and festooned with miles of yellow 
hybiseus fibre. It was lighted with Chinese lanterns, 
Here were assembled a very large number of Mrs, Bran- 
der’s relations and retainers—each with a shawl of yellow 
native cloth thrown over the black dress to express miti- 
gated mourning. She herself wore only black, with a 
most becoming crown of arrowroot fibre, and plume of 
reva-reva. 

I ought to record her native name, which is of a pre- 
ternatural length — Tetuanuiyeiaiteruiatea, The pretty 
name by which she is known to her friends is Titaua, and 
the two baby daughters who accompanied her are Paloma 
and May, the youngest of a pretty flock of nine sons and 
daughters, the eldest of whom was born when her mother 
was but fifteen! After her, in the procession came sev- 
eral gentlemen, wearing very handsome tiputas of bread- 
fruit cloth bark, richly ornamented with fibre flowers, and 
fringed with reva-reva. 

The labor expended on making them must have been 
very great. They made the usual address to the King and 
admiral, and the people sang joyous himenés of welcome. 
Then the chiefs presented their tiputas, and all present 
threw their yellow scarfs and their pretty hats and plumes 
at the feet of the royal party. I noted this with especial 
interest, having so often witnessed the same form of 
homage among the Fijians, who, at the close of their 
dances, invariably deposit their finery at the feet of the 
principal persons present, 

Many picturesque incidents in the course of our beauti- 
ful expedition round Moorea rise to my memory, and 
visions of such beauty of scenery as could scarcely be 
surpassed in the most enchanting of dreams. One 
splendid grove of glossy-léaved tamanu-trees remains 
especially impressed on my mind in connection with the 
very best himenés we heard in all our travels, come of the 
women having very fine falsetto voices, 

That tamanu grove, and a few noble old casuarina-trees 
close by, mark the spot where, in heathen days, many a 
human sacrifice was offered to the cruel gods. Now a 
Christian church occupies the site of the ancient Marai, 
and all is peaceful ard happy. 

About two miles inland from that village of Tiaia lies a 
lake about a mile long. It is not attractive, its waters 
being brackish and its banks muddy, but it contains good 
fish, and wild-duck haunt its sedgy shores, 

At a later period I returned to this isle of beauty on a 
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visit to the French pasteur (the Protestant mission having 
found it necessary to send French clergy to the assistar ce 
of the missionaries of the London Society, in order to be 
able to claim their rights as French citizens). 

About the same period I had the pleasure of again form- 
ing one of an expedition to the atoll group of Tetiaroa, 
where Pomare was duly recognized as sovereign. Alto- 
gether his position was apparently secure, and all save a 
very favored few in Papeete were taken by surprise, when 
one fine day in June, 1880, it was suddenly announced 
that the King and the native governors had ceded the 
kingdom to France, and that same afternoon the protect- 
orate flag was hauled down and the tricolor run up. 

What influence was brought to bear on Pomare V. is not | 
known, but doubtless the certainty of a life pension of | 
$12,000 a year (to be enjoyed in peace, in his own 
fashion, free from the incessant tutoring which made bis 
kingly rank a burden, devoid of all honor) was a very 
strong inducement. The annexation of Tahiti was for- 
mally proclaimed 
in Papeete on the 
24th of March, 
1881, and was made 
the occasion of a 
brilliant festival, 
such as the light- 
hearted crowd are 
ever ready to wel- 
come. 

Great were the 
official rejoicings. 
From every ship in 
the harbor, and 
every corner of the 
town, floated the 
tricolor, which, 
being freely dis- 
tributed, likewise 
adorned the tresses 
of the women and 
the buttonholes of 
the men. Great 
was the noise of 
big guns, and the 
amount of powder 
expended on sa- 
lutes, An imposing 
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. column of all branches of tha 
= service—sailors and marines, 
: marine artillery, with their 
guns, infantry and gendarmes, 
marched round the town, 
headed by the band. “A 
Tahiti, comme en France, on 
aime i voir passer les sol- 
dats,” says the Messager de 
Tahiti. 

So the lovely little town was 
en fete. Every himené-chorus 
had arrived from every corner 
of the isles, making the whole 
air musical. Thousands of 
natives, all in their brightest, 
freshest dresses, kept up in- 
cessant movement in the clear 
light or cool shade. Every- 
where games and feasting were 
the order of the day. In the 
governor’s gardens a brilliant 
banquet for upward of a hun- 
dred persons was served in a 


| great tent, all as graceful as the combined taste of France 


and Tahiti could make it. Then followed a lovely garden- 
festival—games, music, waltzing, with a night of brilliant 
illuminations and fireworks. 

All these, combined with lovely surroundings and per- 
fect weather, made the great official festival of Tahiti a 
day which the French naval officers very naturally con- 
sider one to be remembered for ever, but which, per- 
chance, may have caused some of the older inhabitants an 
angry and bitter pang for the independence of their 
country, thus lost for ever. 


One who is never busy can never enjoy rest ; for rest 
implies relief from previous labor. If our whole time 
were spent in amusing ourselves, we should find it more 
wearisome than the hardest day’s work. Recreation is 
only valuable as it unbends us; the idle can know 
nothing of it, 
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RAFE’S 


RIVAL. 


By EsTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


“T srarrep my boy at the foundation of living: I 
made him a farmer.” 

Uncle Rafe Lawrence, wise old man that he was, looked 
supremely satisfied, but young Rafe, as his nephew was 
called, sat silent, with a gloomy brow. He was two-and- 
twenty, and, poor fellow! deep in his first trouble. 

Of course, it was a heart affair, Of course, such an 
ardent, manly, 
wide-awake 
young fellow 
was in love, 
and it was his 
sweetheart 
who was 
making him 
wretched ! 

Miss Meeta 
Thompson 
was the pretti- 
est girl of the 
neighborhood 
—pretty, with 
the darkest of 
blue eyes and 
the most 
bewitching of 
curled lashes ; 
and I think 
she never 
passed & man, 
young or old, 
who didn't 
turn to look 
after her. 

Out of all 
her beaux, 
Rafe Lawrence 
had seemed, 
for @ year 
past, to be her 
favorite. In- 
deed, he was 
sure of it, 1fad 
she not said, 
with thewarm- 
est of smiles 
and emphasis 
of seventeen : 
‘“‘There are 
none of the 
fellows as 
smart as you 
are, Rafe ?”’ 

Ever since 
that day he had gone on being completely happy. Ue 
and Meeta would be married by-and-by, he believed ; and 
when he had whispered that to her, she did not gainsay 
him, 

But Rafe’s whole heaven and earth had changed, 

A stranger had come to Lakeville—worse, he had come 
into Meeta’s very home, where he saw her fresh as a rose 
o’ morning, washing dishes in the tidiest of aprons, or in 
pretty afternoon dress loading the abundant tea-table with 
dainty hands, 

Rafe knew nobody could see what a delightful little 
Vol, XIV., No, 4--31. 
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housewife Meeta was—thanks to the careful training of « 
good mother—without wanting to marry her; and, sure 
enough, Mr. Clarence Pinkton, the stylish stranger from 
Boston, bowed to the ground before Miss Meeta, and im- 
mediately began to show her the most marked attentions. 
So, soon the girl’s head was turned, and then, alas! her 
heart. And this was Rafe’s trouble. He had been brought 
up a farmer. 
The fact did 
not please him 
as it did his 
uncle, who 
had been as 
his father 
from child- 
hood. The 
cultivation of 
Hillhome, that 
great farm of 
two hundred 
acres, Rafe un- 
derstood per- 
fectly, and he 
was thorough- 
ly competent 
to undertake 
farming on a 


still larger 
scale. 
He had at- 


tained to a 
very superior 
knowledge: of 
agriculture, 
but now he 
would have 
given it all 
for a valueless 
city standing. 
His health, 
his tanned 
cheek, hishard 
hands, filled 
his heart with 
pain, for 
Meeta no 
longer loved a 
farmer. 

Mr. Clarence 
Pinkton, with 
his lily-white 
fingers, his 
exceeding 
politeness, his 
ability to chat so affably on nothing, had won little Meeta 
from him, Rafe’s stout young heart gave him a cruel 
twinge at the thought. 

In vain he tried to blame Meeta, to whistle her down 


| the wind ; he only succeeded in hating himself for his dis- 


loyalty—wished he were foppish and smart, and vainly 
cast about in his mind for means to outshine Mr. Pinkton, 
And this was Rafe’s trouble. 

‘* Rafe !” sharply. 

‘6 Sir,” 

‘What are you havging your head about 
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Rafe got out of his despondent attitude. ** Ah, well, I only inquired,” said the detective. ‘Some 
“It s about the girl, isn’t it ?” | one who knew the premises evidently has taken the prop- 
With some hesitation, the young man confessed it was. | erty.” 
“By the Lord Harry! Do you suppose I’ve made you| Then he got Meeta’s confidence. : 
what you are to see your sweetheart go back on you fora Meeta had just received a letter. Mr, Pinkton proposed 
picayune sort of fellow like Pink—what’s-his-name? Like her coming to New York, where they would be married.” 
all girls, Meeta’s a fool ; but that shu’n’t matter here or ‘*Umph !” said the detective. ‘Bold, that,” under his 
there, if you want her, Rafe, my boy.” | breath. 
“Uncle, I think it issomething you can’t meddle with.” | He, too, went to New York. In three days came a tel- 
‘We'll see—we'll see about that. Humph!—such a | egram for Mr. Larry Thompson : 
fellow as you are breaking your heart fora doll! Butit’s| «The property has been recovered. Mr. Clarence Pinkerton, 
the way of the world—the way of the world,” grumbled | alias Francois Legrange, alias Jim Bump, is the guilty party. Ho 
Uncle Rafe to himself, for his nephew had strolled away | has been committed to jail. Will have ue trial in a oad weeks, 
to brood his sorrow unmolested. He knew that he was and will probably be sent up for several years, JOHN SHARP. 
his uncle’s idol—that the old man, having brought him Thus Rafe’s rival was disposed of. It was a bitter, 
up after his own heart, thought nothing on earth, or in | jitter lesson for Meeta. 
the heavens above the earth, too good for him ; but it “How could I think anything wrong of him?” sho 
seemed out of the question to entertain a thought that asked, timidly, of Uncle Rafe, who regarded her grimly. 
Uncle Rafe’s ready espousal of his course would win him | « {4 had such gentlemanly manners, and then he paid 
back Meeta again. So the cloud was not lifted by the old | 4,3, board so honorably.” 
man’s sympathy. ‘His board for five weeks, at three dollars per week, 
Right across the broad turnpike, opposite Hillhome, | amounted to fifteen dollars—just the price of the spoons. 
was Meeta’s home, Strawberry Cottage. If she had the | The other property was worth over five hundred dollars— 
most practical of mothers, she had the weakest of fathers. | quite a paying speculation for your lost lover, Meeta.” 
Old Larry Thompson was much flattered by the attention ‘Well, my heart isn’t broke,” affirmed the girl, stoutly. 
which Meeta elicited from the city gentleman, his boarder. “So you have some backbone, after all, Miss Meeta! I 
Perhaps he would even take Meeta away to live in style | gid think you weren’t good enough for Rafe, but perhaps 
and bea city lady. Nothing would have pleased him so you'll grow wiser as you grow older, By-the-way, my 


much, girl, would you respect my boy any more if he wero 
“If he asks ye, Meeta—if he asks ye, be sure yo accept | always bowing and grimacing like a French monkey ?” 
him,” he said, repeatedly, to the blushing girl. “No,” sobbed Meeta. 


That Mr. Clarence Pinkton had reached the village And you think he is most as good as acity gentleman, 
hotel one day by the New York express, that he had | after all, perhaps ?” 
applied to him for board, and been taken into his family “Ob, a thousand times better, Uncle Rafe.” 
without question, on the strength of his pleasing exterior | And so Rafe came to his own again, and Meeta is proud 
an fine manners, were the facts of the gentleman’s resi- | to be an honest farmer’s wife. 
dente in the neighborhood. 
More than this of him he knew nothing; yet the silly | ~ = 
old man, who was nearly in his dotage, would readily P . 
have given him his darling daughter, the child cf his old | FEMALE HEROISM. 
age, so flattered and blinded was he by his guest’s air of One of the nursing Sisters of the Order of Troyas suc- 
superiority and tales of his own importance, cumbed some time since to an attack of hydrophobia, con- 
But the Summer of Rafe’s trouble had gone at last. The | tracted under circumstances of no ordinary heroism. As 
eve of Mr. Pinkton’s departure had come. He had pro- | related in the Gazette Hebdomadaire, Sister S. was taking 
posed to Meeta with many flattering promises, and she | charge of some convalescent children when out for a walk, 
had.accepted him ; and promising to return soon, he left | the eldest of whom was only eight years of age, when they 
Lakeville for New York. were suddenly assailed by a sheep-dog, whose jaws were 
He was off at daylight, one morning, by the first train, | running with foam, and which attacked them with fury. 
which passed the village at six o’clock, so that, he left | She instantly saw the danger of her charges, and resolutely 
Strawberry Cottage after the confusion of an early and | interposing between the terrified children and the furious 
hurried breakfast. But the event of his departure from | animal, bravely withstood its attack. She was severely 
the household was followed by another, far more exciting. | bitten, and the dog, excited by the cries of the children, 
The family had been robbed ! endeavored to rush uponthem. Then followed a splendid 
During the night the sacred best room had been en- | act of devotion. 
tered, and a large number of valuables removed. Two Protecting with her body the children, who hung on to 
gold watches; a pair of silver candlesticks; some bril- | her petticoats, shrieking with terror, this brave girl threw 
liants, also set in silver, which had been heirlooms in the | herself courageously on the dog, and for ten minutes 
family ; and a box cortaining miscellaneous articles of | grasped it, rolling over with it, and thrusting her fist into 
jewelry, had been taken from a closet in the apartment. | its mouth to prevent its biting the children. Some peasants 
On farther examination for loss, several pieces of valuable | who came up at last beat off and killed the dog. 
old china, and a dozen of heavy silver spoons were found The Sister was found have fifteen deep wounds on her 
missing from the china closet. hands and lacerated arms; an important artery was 
Uncle Rafe, for reasons best known to himself, strongly | wounded. Skillful care was given to her wounds, liga- 
advised the call for a detective; and the detective, under | tures were applied, the parts torn were cauterized, and for 
guise of a cattle-dealer, appeared at Strawberry Cottage. | a short time after her return to Paris some hope existed 
“Do you attach any suspicion to the young man who | that she might escape the ultimate fate which there w23 
has just left you ?” he asked old Larry. so much reason to fear. In a week or two, however, 
“Lord, no/” in amaze, ‘* He was a perfect gentleman, | hydrophobia in all its characteristic symptoms appeared ; 
paid his board regular, and is engaged to my daughter.” | and Sister S. died from this fatal and fearful disease. 
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COME INTO 


Come into the meadows, 
Beautiful and green; 
Primroses and cowslips 
Blooming there are seen; 
Buttercups and daisies 
Springing everywhere, 
Violets and cuckoo-flowers 
Peeping here and there. 


Come into the meadows; 
Greet the lark at morn, 
Rising from the clover-fleld 
Or the springing corn; 
Join his notes of gladness 
Rosy clouds among; 
Follow him, oh! follow him, 
With a merry song. 


Come into the meadows 
Where the lambkins play; 

Skip with them all merry 
Through the Summer-day; 
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Down the dells and valleys, 
Up the banks now run; 

Sport amid the shadows, 
Gambol in the sun. 


Come into the meadows; 
Meet the merry bee 
Sauntering ’mid the wild thyme, 
Full of happy glee; 
As he sippeth honey 
From the sweet bluebell, 
Lessons of rich wisdom 
He will to thee tell. 


Come into the meadows 
At the cooling hour, 
When the dewdrops glisten 
On the closing flower; 
When the stars are twinkling 
Through the vapors dim. 
Think of thy Creator— 
Sing a song to Him. 


Or, THE JOCELYN SIN. 


By INDE. 
Cuarren XXIII.—Castr Ovrt. 


“Am Isane? Is my reason sound, or am I dreaming ?” 
Winifred locked her hands across her throbbing brow, 
and lifted the mournful, hollow eyes, in a mute appeal to 
the dusky face opposite her. 

‘* Honey, it’s no dream, my blessed child ; it’s devilment 
—yes, missie, its devilment. There ain’t been nothin’ but 
bad luck and trouble sence de day dat pizen bad Jebbebul 
of a furrin Freeze-up come under dis here honest roof, 
where nuffin’ ceptin’ de bes ob quality ebber libbed.” 

Jane forgot her careful training ; forgot everything in 
her chagrin. She flung a chair into its place savagely, 
tossed up the window noisily. Now and then her glance 
rested on the pallid, wan face of her idolized young 
mistress, sitting there striving to realize the startling truth. 

‘*What does it mean, papa? Why did not papa tell 
me ?” moaned Winifred. 

She strove to think; strove to comprehend how she 
could have lived twenty years in ignorance of all this, 
Gradually her thoughts assumed definite shape, The 
whirl of her tortured brain stilled. Her hands were still 
*ocked across her white brow. Her mind still endeavored 
to grasp the grim reality. Not for one instant did she 
credit the faintest breath of the slander upon her mother, or 
upon Hugh Jocelyn. She seemed to read the vindictive 
purpose of the Frenchwoman with unerring clearness, “She 
seemed to discern the cruelly worded statements, casting 
their foul shadow upon the only father she had ever 
known. She never credited a single word or hint to their 
detriment, but through all the past memory gradually 
gathered link after link of corroborative evidence, She 
never credited the aspersions cast upon the departed, but 
she never doubted the great fact stated by the French- 
woman, 

Winifred seemed to comprehend much that was inex- 
plicable, now that she held the magic key toitall. She 
bore in mind Hugh Jocolyn’s desire to have her 
wed Fulke ; she remembered one after another of the 
very strange allusions to Fulke as the next heir; Hugh 
Jocelyn’s absolute silence in regard to her mother; his 





painful endurance of Madame Frissae—all rose before her. 
Incidents after incidents ranged themselves as cumulative 
evidence before her mental vision. She never doubted 
the main fact. She never questioned that, but with her 
whole heart Winifred trusted the beloved dead. If the 
woman would reveal the whole secret! If she would give 
them a single name or hint as a clew ! 

The subtile acumen of the girl foresaw that the hard, 
cruel, tigerish nature of this reckless Frenchwoman was 
fatally antagonistic to her. The case was hopeless, She 
must perhaps bear this frightful taint along with the other 
calamities pressing down upon her. Instead of honor she 
must endure the brand of dishonor—the obloquy of being 
a child of shame, Winifred writhed under the torturing 
humiliation. Pauperism was nothing—but “ the child of 
shame !” She could bear anything save that. She thought 
tenderly and tearfully of Hugh Jocelyn’s endeavor to 
shield her from penury. It was wrong, but the great 
love evinced in it excused the sin, to all except cruei 
Fulke. She would not believe that the world condemned 
or called it what Madame Frissae had called her—a 
fraud. Sleep never visited her couch. Through the lives 
long night the burning, tearless eyes were unclosed. 
Through the livelong night the horrible enigma of the 
future was unsolved. She had no friends, no money, no 
name. The three terms related her mournful history. 

‘*Oh, miss, are you quite sure you are able to rise ?” 
Jane asked, in a sort of fright at Winifred’s appearance. 

‘IT must, Jane. It doesn’t matter whether I am ill or 
not. I only wish I could be very ill, and never recover. 
It would be all the peace and rest I can ever hope for,” 
was the despairing answer, while the beautiful lips con- 
pressed with keen anguish. 

‘*Don’t, miss ; your friends don't wish that.” 

‘* My friends ?” echoed Winifred, bitterly. ‘I have no 
friends. They are all dead.” 

** You are not fit to be out of bed, miss,” Jane reiterated 
from time to time during the whole morning, while she 
hovered close to Winifred’s sofa, coaxing her to take 
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either stimulant or refreshment. The thin, waxen hands 
were again locked around her temples. Both hands and 
temples were painfully transparent and frail-looking. 

**You are not fit to be out of bed, missie chile; but 
Marse Fulke says will you come down and see him in the 
library ; but you ain’t fit to crawl down them steps.” 

Winifred unlocked her hands, and released the aching 
temples from their pressure. 


“‘Fulke,” she repeated, shudderingly. ‘‘Fulke; yes, I | 


must go, Jane. I must go—he is master here.” 

She started to her feet, trembling in every limb. IIl- 
ness as well as grief were doing their part in swift strides. 
Jane sprang forward and threw her arms about her mis- 
tress, impulsively. 

‘*It will kill you, Miss Winifred. You must have the 
doctor. You is awful sick, child,” she exclaimed. 

“No, Jane, I can never have the doctor, Why does it 
matter about me? I am nobody, nobody. Yes, I must 
go down.” 

She walked to the door resolutely. There was something 
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| touchingly hopeless in her persistence, Something alarm. 
ingly reckless in the expression of the rigid white face, 
with its tearless eyes. The heavy black robes trailed 
slowly down the steps. Fulke’s eyes lighted at the 
prompt response. She evidently was much more ill than 
when he saw her last. A transient terror possessed him, 
that Winifred might be dangerously sick. A misgiving 
that she might escape him in spite of his advantage. Hoe 
placed a chair for her, more_courteously than ever in his 
| life heretofore. 

“Winifred,” he began, entirely without the roughness 
_used to Madame Frissae, Fulke was alarmed for his 
| selfish plans, ‘* Winifred, of course, I see that you are ter- 
| tibly knocked up by this nasty development. It’s hard 
| on you what Madame Frissae brought tolight. Ventilating 
| an old scandal is confoundedly ugly for the people con- 
cerned, but I want to tell you that I don’t mind it; I make 
| you the same offer as when you were supposed to be 
| honestly born and rich. I don’t know who you are, of 
| course, and that’s awkward, but I'll marry you just the 











COME INTO THE MEADOWS,— SEE POEM ON PaGE 4§3, 


cent in the world, and 
no home, and naturally 
people don’t care to re- 
ceive a perscn with such 
a scandal attached to 
them. You had better 
have the ceremony per- 
formed this evening. I 
give you this chance; 
you had better avail 
yourself of it before I 
change my mind.” 

He paused for a reply. 
The long lashes were 
not lifted. The pale 
lips did not move. 

‘*Winifred,” he re- 
sumed, *‘you must see 
how .generous I am. 
Not many men -would 
take a foundling like 
you. I say, Winifred, 
shall I send for a par- 
son, and settle the thing 
at once? I am rich, 
and can marry anybody 
now, but I am in love 
with you. That is why 
I make a fool of myself 
for you.” 

He paused again, and 
looked at her impatient- 
ly as he did so. 

“T cannot marry 
you,” she answered, 
huskily. ‘I consented 
once to save papa—he 
is safe now, and I shall 
never marry.” 

**Never marry !” he 
burst out, angrily. 
“What do you expect 
to live on? I won't 
support you. I don't 
mean to be fooled in 
this way. You can’t 
live on me, or my 
money. It is just what 


same, You have not a 
] 
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that little devil, Frissae, said of you. She said you would 
never marry me.” 

“I will not marry at all,” Winifred said, deliberately. 

Fulke glowered upon her, in a very white-heat of rage. 
He expected her to say this, but it lashed his temper none 
the less, 

‘**Perhaps,” he sneered, ‘you don’t remember that at 
this very moment you are living under my roof, and eat- 
ing my bread? You can’t expect me to provide for you 
without some return. Neither does it seem very reputable 
for you to be living in the house with an unmarried man. 
There is no place in the world you can go. You will be 
compelled to marry me, or be carried to the almshouse. 


You must decide at once, Winifred ; I have no idea of giving 
you another chance,” 

She raised her eyes slowly. He could see that she 
trembled, and grew a shade whiter, if possible. ‘I shall 
never marry any one—now nor at any future time.” Her 
words wore steady and clear, her gaze unshrioking. ‘‘ Long 
ago, I told you, Fulke, that I loved but one man—he is 
dead. I yielded to the horrible threat you held over papa, 
and would have married you to relieve him—he, too, is dead. 
I accept my liberty of action. It has been dearly bonght; 
but it is my prerogative now—I shall use it.” 

Fulke walked up and down excitedly. At overy turo 
he glared at her savagely. 
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“That is all very fine”—he flung the syllables out with 
» venomous accent—* but your prerogative won’t pay bread 
bills, or shoemakers and drygoods merchants. Pretty as 
you are, Winifred—and you are tho most beautiful woman 
I ever beheld—I say, pretty as you are, there is no other 
man, in my position, who would make you the offer I do, 
and no other woman, in your position, who would think 
of refusing it.” 

Winifred listened, calmly; indeed, there was not the 
slightest tremor visible now. Fulke noticed the change. 
His shrewd glance defined the resolution in the sweet 
face. He did not, in any sense, like this gathering to- 
gether of her forces. 

“Fulke”—there was a plaintive wistfulness in the enrve 
of her flexile lips, as if she even longed for a word of pity 
from this man, when the world had turned against her— 
“*Fulke, I am ill; I know that yoa can see that, for I have 
no longer the power to hide it. I came down here while 
I could to explain my position to you. Itis perhaps very 
generous in you to ask me to be your wife now, but it 
would be equally ungenerous in me to take advantage of 
an offer you say no other man in your position would 
make, 
as you observe, I will not return the love of Hugh 
Jocelyn by compromising a member of his family. If 
there was no other barrier, you yourself have reared one— 
but there is another.” 

Winifred sank back with a faint gasp of exhaustion, and, 
with such a struggle to hold to the ebbing strength, that 
Fulke stopped in his angry tramp—stopped and looked at 
her fixedly. 

‘* You were wise to come down while you could, Wini- 
fred,” he said, smilingly unpleasantly. ‘ It’s most proba- 
ble that you won’t come down again for some time. You 
are extremely ill. I say, what will become of you if you 
lose your health ?” 

Once again Fulke started angrily on his restless tramp. 
Once more his astuteness was at fault. He had blundered 
foolishly in his dealing with this proud, sensitive nature, 
He had erred broadly in chaffering for her hand, es if it 
was a matter of bargain and sale. 

“TI will die,” was the simple answer. 

**But suppose you don’t die? Suppose you have to 
live an ailing invalid, who do you thiuk will be burdened 
with your support? Besides,” he added, sardonically, 
“if you live under my roof, do you suppose the world will 
imagine I have ever offered you marriage ?” 

Her eyes were raised in surprised perplexity. Her 
innocence failed to understand the hint. ' 

“People are not all fools, Winifred,” he went on, 
coarsely ; “‘everybody knows that you are not my wife, 
and everybody knows that you are living in my house. 
The world is not particularly charitable, and neither is it 
deemed necessary for a rich man like me to offer a pauper 
like you marriage to gain possession of her. No, no, 
Winifred, you are already compromised, but I don’t mind 
still giving you a chance to save your reputation. You 
are at my mercy, but you can be my wife instead of 
m cam 

‘e Mistress,” Fulke meant to have said, but the look in 
the girl’s wide, open eyes arrested the foul word. The 
same loathing horror and aversion he discerned in their 
depths the day of Hugh Jocelyn's funeral was there now, 
and withheld the culminating term of the deadly insult. 
He could not syllable it with those shocked eyes upon 
him. He could not offer insult with that cold loathing in 
the beautiful lineaments before him. Barbarous and 
sullen as he might be, Fulke could only imply his base 
meaning. To Madame Frissae no terms were too broad 





1 am poor, without friends or family—a foundling, | 





or coarse, To Winifred he could but choose to vail his 
evil falsehoods, She made an effort to rise, and stood up, 
holding to the table as a support. 

**Fulke, the world will never judge me harshly if you 
do not mislead them, You will not do this, will you ?” 
she asked, pleadingly. ‘* You will at least shield me from 
calumny, will you not, Fulke ?” 

Her pale face flushed. Bright spots burned in either 
cheek. Fulke comprehended that here at least she recog- 
nized his power. He comprehended in ferocious glee the 
revelation of the agitated excitement in her lovely face. 

“I will take care of your reputation, Winifred, if you 
are my wife; if you refuse to be my wife, the world may 
think what it pleases, I don’t mind telling you that I 
will take care that its opinion is just what I choose it to 
be, and perhaps that may not be particularly agreeable to 
you. The safest and only course,” he said, with pointed 
emphasis, ‘is to marry me while you can.” 

She shook her head hopelessly. 

**T shall never marry you or any one,” was her delibe- 
rate answer. 

**As you please. I'll take devilish good care that 
people understand that the young woman living with me 
is not married to me, Any one will honor and receive my 
wife ; every one will shut virtuous doors in the face of 
my—of what they will think you.” Again he could not 
utter that word to her ; again some instinctive respect for 
her withheld him, Winifred was ill and unnerved; 
Winifred knew only too well that he had no scruple in 
executing his threat. Her pride succumbed—she neither 
defied nor disdained him, neither one nor the other. She 
buried her face in her small hands and burst into tears. 
She was too sick and weak to be haughty ; too alarmed 
to be resentful. The tears, hot and glistening, trickled 
between the slender fingers. Winifred wept in the same 
bitter helplessness many another woman has wept. She 
longed for only a friendly word from some lips; the 
smallest kindness, They all denied Hugh Jocelyn’s dar- 
ling niche or corner in humansympathy. She offered ..0 
remonstrance, except in this burst of weeping. She was 
driven to the wall. Fulke eyed her in saturnine amuse- 
ment—the ferocious amusement of a tiger watching its 
victim. 

‘* Winifred, you may as well give in,” he said, ap- 
proaching her chair. ‘‘You won’t repent; I can give 
you everything you want—that is, I don’t mean to 
squander the money on fooleries ; but you are poor now, 
and you will be content with plain living. You had 
better be an honest woman than go away from hero 
attainted. You know what people will call you—what they 
even call you now. Once for all, will you do it ?” 

She lifted her wet, tear-marked face from her hands. 

**Oh, Fulke,” she implored, in those mournful, musical 
tones of hers, ‘‘ pity me a little, I am so miserable—pity 
me just a little.” 

** Will you be my wife, or will you not, Winifred ? You 
can help yourself if you choose,” he urged. ‘‘ That is an 
easy way to do it. Any other woman would be glad of 
the chance, Will you or will you not, that’s the ques- 
tion ?” 

Winifred made a tremendous effort to control herself, 

**T cannot be your wife, Fulke.” She pronounced the 
words in the same unfaltering, resolute way with which 
she had invariably made the declaration. 

“Very well,” he returned, while his coarse red face 
darkened viciously. ‘It will be devilish easy to make 
people understand that you are under my roof in another 
relation—the relation pretty outcasts generally bear to 
rich gentlemen.” In all the future, Fulke never forgot 
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the hunted affright in the look she gave him. In all the 
scenes of his life he mever again encountered such appalled 
apprehension as his full meaning dawned upon her. He 
had revenged himself by deadly insult. He meant to 
revenge himself by still further insult. ‘*She takes it 
hard ; she is too ill to leave this house for a cursed long 
time,” he muttered, scowling after the slender, graceful 
figure, as Winifred rushed away with a shuddering cry. 

He followed her up the steps ; he heard her fall heavily 
oa the floor. Jane’s ejaculations of alarm were distinctly 
audible, His prediction was, he thought, verified—she 
was too ill to leave the house, 

“They will believe anything I choose, and I don’t 
choose the neighborhood to know that illness detains her 
here, It’s confoundedly hard on her, but I'll do as I 
said, I wish she would listen to reason.” 

Fulke scowled again and descended the steps, angry and 
anxious, but with no thought of relenting. What Wini- 
fred’s mother had been guilty of, the world would easily 
believe Winifred might be guilty. In the soft light of the 
stained windows of the hall, he suddenly discerned 
Marie Frissae, She was in full, flashy toilet and com- 
plexion, but the cool audacity of her manner had been 
broken by Fulke’s unscrupulous effrontery. 


vent for his ill humor. ‘I told you that I wanted my 
house cleared, and I have given orders that no meals are 
to be served to you. A man can’t be forced to support a 
lot of worthless people—I won’t stand the extravagance ! 
I’ve had the wine-cellar locked up, and cut down supplies 
in the storeroom, I mean to clear the stables of the use- 
less hunters and racers, and clear my house of deadheads. 
When are you going ?” 

The spiteful expression of the Frenchwoman’s counte- 
nance became vixenish. Her schemes had failed ; never- 
theless her tongue was strong. 

‘‘Monsieur Miser,” she began, shrilly. 

Fulke langhed; she had changed the epithet from 
** stupide” to ** miser.”” The change pleased him. 

**You have swindled me. Mon Dieu! how I wish I had 
let the girl Winifred swindle you! Why don’t you send 
the girl Winifred away ? She hates, she despises youn——” 

‘*Confound your tongue !” interrupted Fulke, angrily. 
*‘T don’t choose Winifred to go.” 

The Frenchwoman’s white teeth glittered between her 
painted lips, 

‘‘She will never marry you—ugly beast that you are !” 
she snapped. 

**T don’t ask her to marry mo,” was the false response, 
‘**T shall keep her here until I am tired—marriage is not 
necessary. I don’t mean to hamper myself with a wife. 
Things have changed—I prefer a mistress to a wife.” He 
spoke deliberately. She believed him exultantly. ‘ And 
now, if you don’t take yourself and your trumpery out of 
Jocelyn Hall before night, I'll make no seruple in turn- 
ing you out.” 

‘‘The girl will die and disappoint you yet, you brute,” 
shrieked the woman, as he banged the library door after 
him, ‘Eh, Mon Dieu! It has come to that; my grudge 
is paid,” she added to herself, in grim renunciation of the 
old hate. 

Her words were barbed to Fulke. ‘ The girl will die 
and disappoint you yet,” haunted him with a prophetic 
import. Hoe stood at the window watching the Frissaes 
depart from his house, He remembered, of all her gibes 
and taunts, only that last: ‘*The girl will die and dis- 
appoint you yet.” He had drawn the first invisible circle 
around Winifred. His heart misgave him that something 
might rescue her from his ruthless trap. He had uttered 





| was hurled upon the frozen sea. 





the foul calumny to the Frenchwoman ; it would creep 
stealthily, until it environed Winifred. He thought of 
her in the night, and resolved, in furtherance of his own 
subtle purpose, to send to town for a strange physician, 

He would save her life ; he would ruin her reputation. 
Fulke dictated the telegram in the morning, and gave it 
to the servant with a proviso: ‘ I will see how she is 
before it is sent.” He crossed to the west wing ; Wini- 
fred’s door stood wide open. Jane, frightened and bewil- 
dered, was searching the adjoining room. ‘ Where is 
Winifred 2?” he demanded. 

Jane pointed to the bed—it was untouched. She looked 
dumbly at the dresssing-room—it was empty. At the 
wardrobe—every article was there. 

** Where is Winifred ?” he shouted. 

The maid answered in a monosyllable, 

** Gone.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE FROZEN SEA, 
Bernarp Joceryy’s sharpened hearing caught up the 
shrill echo of the ship’s gun. ‘‘ What does it matter ?” 
he asked himself, bitterly. Nevertheless, with the rapid- 


| ity of thought in the face of tremendous peril, he found 


“You here yet?” he demanded, glad, perhaps, of a | himself calculating that the ship could not be many miles 


distant, hemmed in, perhaps, in the pack-ice. The floe 
dashed onward with terrible impetus, It could only be 
a breathless moment or two before the gigantic mass 
All at once the floe 
seemed to stop. Some unseen power apparently held the 
island of ice in its grasp. Abruptly it stopped short and 
rocked fearfully, while the explosive cracking again clove 
the air like volleys’of musketry. He was Arctic voyager 
enough to know that the floe had been met by another 
powerful ocean current, and was pressed back from the 
icy shore, The Polar bear on the next cliff, forgetful of 
his prey, clung desperately to the ice. The animal’s in- 
stinct warned Bernie, The floe was going to pieces. The 
horrible cracking had a significance to the brute. It was 
the signal of danger ; it seemed useless to take preca™tion 
when death might be on every side, 

Nevertheless, Bernie meant to clamber down the ice- 
peak to the flats below. An instant later he would have 
started upon the perilous descent, when, with a hissing 
report, the ice parted asunder. The sagacity of the 
animal on the next iceberg gave no false warning. The 
floe had separated. The interior peaks were whirling 
furiously, and still with the echoes cf inferno, cracking and 
hissing and breaking. The brute clinging to the peak 
passed him twice in the mad whirl. The ice was tcppling 
to the side, with the brute dimly perceptible in the dis- 
tance, He would pass him a third time. The icestopped 
visibly, and then, with another hideous crack, the crest of 
the iceberg detached itself and plunged downward into 
the sea. It came up again, with torrents of salt water 
pouring down the sides, and was caught in the fatal whirl. 
The iceberg came up, but the brute was gone. Bernie 
watched it with riveted gaze. The terrors of this Arctic in- 
ferno were horribly grand. He became aware that his 
own iceberg had moved slowly and gently away toward 
the frozen sea, The fragment of ice seemed to drift 
cautiously out of the circles of the fatal eddy. The white 
peak edged away from the crashing, breaking masses, 
Other fragments, uninhabited by human life, were pushed 
off by the outward movement of the whirling ripples. 
He was on the very edge of the frozen sea. The iceberg 
advanced steadily. It neared the icy coast slowly. There 
was not the faintest danger of collision. It drifted into a 
slight break in the line of eternal ice, It moored itself, 
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and filled up the opening for ever. The fragment was 
wedged into the coast of the frozen sea for all time. 

Bernard descended the peak and crossed to the immov- 
‘able mountains and valleys of ice. He wondered whether 
it would not have been a shorter death, at least, to have 
perished in the sea, gone to the bottom with the Polar 
bear, than drag out days of starvation and piercing cold. 
No living creature existed in this boundless waste of ice 
save those whose prey he must inevitably become. He 
hurried forward in long strides to the windward, with no 
especial object in view save to move and keep himself 
from freezing. Bernard Jocelyn thought of the evil 
schemes for his destruction in bitter resentment. They 
had culminated in this. He was perishing in the trackless 
fields of Polar ice—perishing miserably, while Fulke 
lived in luxury and comfort; while Fulke persecuted 
Winifred, and tortured her with the false story of his 
death. Even in the face of death he could not forgive the 
iniquity of the past. He strode on for miles in bootless 
toil over the rough ice. The wind was piercingly cold. 
He was sensible of fatigue and hunger. It was no longer 
a question of life. He found himself looking for a com- 
fortable place to die, Courage and hope ebbed rapidly. 
There was nothing to sustain the one or kindle the other. 
Breaks in the clear landscape showed him endless worlds, 
as it seemed, of icefields, whereon no human being lived 
save this one helpless inhabitant. 

“T must give it up, Winifred—Winifred, I must give it 
up at last,” he muttered. “But, starving and dying, my 
last thought is of you, my Winifred.” 

Still he strode on, less rapidly, less boldly, neverthe- 
less still onward. The icy cold seemed to steal over him 
insensibly. He searched for a sheltered corner in the ice. 
A fatal numbness deadened his limbs. His motions grew 


perceptibly labored. He stopped and leaned against a | 


glistening icepeak. Bernie was freezing. ‘‘ Winifred ! 
Winifred!” he murmured, dreamily. Through the ico- 
bergs echoed that same sharp, cutting sound, close at 
hand. It was the ship’s gun again. Bernie started to his 
feet with a frantic effort to shake off the frightful drow- 
siness, the paralyzing numbness. Once more a thrill of 
hope raised his spirit. He hurried forward for a mile or 
two further, and then the very tops of a ship’s masts be- 
came visible. He calculated that she was three miles 
away. ‘* Wedged in the pack-ice,” he concluded. 

Bernard Jocelyn’s herculean strength came to his assist- 
ance. His powerful muscles regained their vigor. He 
pressed on, almost jubilantly. The ship’s masts were 
plainly visible, and then her hull. He had conjectured 
rightly. She was wedged in the pack-ice. He clatabered 
over the ice to her very side and hailed her. The men 
drew him up on deck in the stoical, unastonished way of 
sailors in those regions. 

“What ship is this ?” asked Bernie, as he sank down 
helplessly on the deck. 

**The whaler Hector,” was the prompt response. 

*‘What ship were you cast away on?” demanded the 
mate, curiously. 

**The Arcturus.” 

Bernie passed his half-frozen hand wearily over nis face 
in the effort to remember. 

**Ay, she is a hundred miles to the nor’west. Were 
you lost on the ica? You are no whaler, sir.” The mate 
added the observation to the question as he surveyed the 
magnificent, patrician-looking man with more curiosity 
than politeness. 

**Yes ; I was lost on a floe of ice. 
2 bad predicament just now——”’ 

‘‘She’s all taut, sir; no harm ‘ll come to the Hector. 


But the Hector is in 





Monsieur Gabe’s aboard of her, and he’s devil-proof. 
Come down in the cabin; a pull of grog will bring you 
round.” 

Bernie followed the mate to the cabin. The sailor’s un- 
failing remedy for all ailments, grog and food, soon re- 
stored him to something approximating to his usual 
strength. 

** Now take a pipe, sir, and Monsieur Gabe will bo in 
before long. He’s out on the ice now.” 

Bernie accepted the pipe gratefully, and sat before the 
fire smoking, in some amazement that he could be there. 
For the second time he was cast away without one of the 
necessary accoutrements of a life at the Pole. All the 
little he had in the way of comfort and apparel was in tho 
other ship. He remembered leaving his meerschaum in 
the cabin of the Arcturus. Perhaps John Devéy was 
smoking it at that very moment, while the men talked 
over the tragic fate of Bernard Jocelyn, and nobody sus- 
pected the treachery of the sailor. Nevertheless, through 
all the terrors and adventures and perfidies of the past few 
months, came an abiding faith that he would escape every- 
thing and return home to Winifred. As this conviction 
settled upon him, Monsieur Gabe, in his fuss, came into 
the cabin. 

“They have told me your wonderful story, and I felt 
that it was you, Mr.—Mr.——” He made an effort to pro- 
nounce the name, and as usual failed. ‘‘ You will bring 
me evil, perhaps, but Iam glad to see you again. How 
did you happen on the floe ?” 

Monsieur Gibe sat down and rested his chin on his 
slender hand, while he regarded his guest with a pained 
admiration—an odd struggle between an effort to hate 
him and a disposition to yield to the charm of the insov- 
ciant’s manners and fearless nature. 

“Tho enemy of whom you warned me,” reminded 
Bernie. 

** An enemy among the icebergs is death itself. Tate is 
in your favor; I am not afraid you will sink my ship,” 
Monsieur Gabe said, when he had listened to the strange 
history Sernie related of Devéy’s mysterious influence in 
his affairs from the moment of his departure from Jocelyn 
Hall. ‘‘ One question, Mr. —— Jocelyn: You say that 
your cousin has a motive for wishing to be rid of you. May 
I inquire how that motive concerns Hugh Jocelyn? You 
say he controlled your uncle’s actions ?” 

Bernie’s handsome face flushed. 

‘*T may as well be frank, Monsieur Gabe, and acknow- 
ledge that Winifred Jocelyn is my wife. To save her 
from Fulke’s persistent resolution to force her to marry 
him, I reared the insuperable barrier of a marriage with 
me. She loved me, poor child, and I—ah, Monsieur 
Gabe, I idolize my Winifred.” 

The stranger gazed keenly into Bernie’s face, the deepest 
melancholy drifting into his own countenance. 

“There is no Winifred Jocelyn; your uncle had no 
children,” he asserted, slowly. ‘If the girl loved you, 
how could this Fulke force her to marry him? Had he 
more money? Every woman's hand is salable; every 
woman’s heart false.” 

Bernie smiled at the bitter cynical philosophy of this 
man, whose past was a sealed book. 

‘* Fulke has ferreted out some crime, which he charges 
that my uncle committed in New Orleans, twenty years 
ago,” replied Bernie, rercving his pipe. ‘ He threatens 
to bring my uncle to the gallows for it, unless he com- 
pels Winifred to marry him—of course Winifred cannot 
do this while I live. I have reason to suppose that Fulke 
is aware of the obstacle. If I am removed from his path, 
the terror and misery of Winifred’s mind, by seeing her 
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father’s desperate position, may effect his purpose at last. | now he was the victim of an honorless, bitterly jealous 
She adores her father, and believes me dead, poor child.” | female fiend.” 
Monsieur Gabe folded his hands together, still gazing at Monsieur Gabe’s fingers clinched each other tightly— 
Bernie. he had relapsed into one of his fits of musing. Bernia 
“Twenty years ago?” he repeated, mechanically ; ‘‘a | smoked meditatively ; be pondered over the singular 





LITTLE DON’T CARE, 


crime twenty years ago. It was murder they charged | familiarity of this inhabitant of the North Pole with the 
upon him, but they can never prove it.” , Secret of his uncle's life. He speculated upon his obsti- 
‘*Was it murder ?” asked Bernie, eagerly. nate assertion that Winifred was not Hugh Jocelyn’s child. 
‘‘Did I say murder? God, what a fool I am! He It seemed useless to question him—he refused, indeed, 
was a contemptible flatterer, a faithless seducer, a per- | to be interrogated. Whether from shame or caprice, he 
fidious friend, perhaps, but never a murderer. I believe | chose to withhold his name and history. It was scareelyz 
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probable he would make an exception of the nephew of a 
man he openly detested. Monsieur Gabe sat in moody 
silence ; Bernie smoked in perplexed patience. 

“Mr, Jocelyn” —the stranger roused abruptly from his 
reverie—‘*‘I will do for you what I have done for no other 
man living: I will tell you my story. You have the key 
unlocking my foolish lips; you have a miniature in your 
possession. The face in that miniature is the reproduc- 
tion of another face dead twenty years ago—the face that 
drove me mad. More than twenty years ago the most 
beautiful woman in New Orleans was Mathilde Le Vail- 
liante. She wasa Spanish blonde, with golden hair and 
black eyes, She was trained and tutored by a shrewd 
mother, for the avowed purpose of making a great match ; 
winning a grande parti, Possibly she was a willing 
scholar ; possibly she was not. However faithless she 
may have been at heart, she was rigidly true in word and 
deed. Iwas the grande parti for whom her mother success- 
fully angled. I loved her from the time she studied 
lessons, and wore short dresses ; I meant to win-Mathilde 
from the time she played in the shabby old garden, and 
dressed dolls in the bare little nursery. She was my 
cousin, consequently I had access to her when others were 
denied. She acquiesced in the arrangement without 
demur. 


practical. She made her dévut in society, and society 


went mad over her magnificent eyes and ravishing beauty. | 


Nevertheless, society knew that she was fiancée to me—that 
the wedding-day was fixed ; the trousseau in preparation. 
My old friend Hugh Jocelyn came to New Orleans. In 
my delight and pride, I presented him to Mathilde. He 
was the handsomest man I ever beheld—dangerously 
handsome, as you are, Barnard Jocelyn. Ten minutes 
afterward I regretted it; twenty-four hours afterward I 
repented it bitterly. Twenty-four hours afterward I knew 
not only that he loved her madly, but she returned the 
attachment with equal strength. Plainly, she had forgotten 
me; plainly, she adored him. The aversion in her beaati- 
ful face when T approached might have warned me; ths 
rapture and tenderness in every lineament when he ap- 
proached might haveopened my eyes. Neither one nor the 
other, however, would I understand. I complained, and 
Madame Vaillia.ve hastened the wedding. I grew jealous, 
and Hugh Jocelyn was forbidden the house. The prepa- 
rations went on, but Mathilde drooped visibly. What I 
refused to see for myself, Hugh Jocelyn showed me. It 
lacked a fortnight of my marriage—I was preparing to 
meet the Vailliantes at the opera, when, without the least 
ceremony, Hugh Jocelyn walked into my room. He was 
flushed and excited, but grandly handsome, although not 
in evening dress. 

*** Dismiss the valet, will you ” he said, authoritatively. 

** «Perhaps I will,’ I said, in some pique. 

*« «Just as you please. Blazon this infernal inhumanity 
0 the whole world if you will,’ he said. 

‘**I sent off the valet—I knew that he meant to speak of 
Mathilde. Matters had come to an issue—she loved him, 
and she was to be my wife. 

“«* What do you want ?’ I demanded. 

**T want you to do an act of justice as well as gener- 
osity,’ se began ; ‘ I want you to release Mathilde from 
this marriage with you. It is useless for me to say why 
both of us ask and implore this, You must know why ; 
you must know that you alone can give Mathilde her 
liberty. You can release her, but Mathilde dare not break 
with you.’ 

***T decline to do any such thing I see no reason for 
releasing her—she does not desire it,’ I said, coldly. 

“My temper began to get the better of me—from that 


I was very rich, and madame, my aunt, was very | 


moment I hated Hugh Jocelyn; from that moment my 
enthusiastic friendship became deadly enmity. 

*** Mathilde implores you to rescue her from perpetrat- 
ing this miserable falsehood. Mathilde loves me, not 
you—she has never loved you. If you compel her to be 
your wiie, your will repent it ; if you release her now you 
will——’ 

“‘*«Give you an opportunity to supplant me,’ I broke 
in, angrily. 

***To marry the woman I love better than life.’ 

“Hugh Jocelyn watched me breathlessly ; I could see 
how wildly he hoped for my consent. His passionate 
anxiety hardened my resolve against him, 

‘**T love her better than life, too—I would give my life 
for her,’ he said, in low a tone. 

***Then quit New Orleans,’ I retorted. ‘Leave Ma- 
thilde, and all will be as it was before you came here to 
| seduce her affections from me, or marry the woman you 
| are engaged to—the woman pining her life away for you, 
| Winifred Strachan. You have no right to come here asking 

me to release Mathilde when you yourself are not free.’ 

| ‘*His face burned and his eyes flashed with passion, 
It was well known that Winifred Strachan, a fraii, delicate 
woman—dying then, almost, held frantically to some boy- 
ish love-making in the years past; and claimed to be his 
| fiancée in the face of every denial from him. 

** This wasa tender point with Hugh Jocelyn. Knowing 
| fully the facts of the case, I taunted him with it, and that 
taunt, perhaps, embittered him more deeply against me 
than anything I could have said. 

***T have given you your chance,’ he rejoined, angrily. 
‘You have refused it. Now look to yourself. My turn 
may come for refusing you mercy.’ 

‘*With that almost prophetic menace, Hugh Jocelyn 
quitted my room. I met the Vailliantes at the opera. 
Mathilde turned her beautiful, imploring eyes toward me 
with questioning entreaty. That she, too, hoped for gener- 
osity from me was evident. That she understood tho 
mission of her lover was perfectly plain. She pressed 
her face down in the bouquet I had sent her, and sighed. 
She comprehended, without a word, that the case was 
hopeless, She resigned herself to fate, in spiritless sub- 
mission. 

**We were married in brilliant style, at the proper time 
and place. Everything was conducted in the most per- 
fect ton. It was such an enviable match! The world 
congratulated her upon my money, and me upon her 
beauty. We ought to have been satisfied. We certainly 
were not. Mathilde never recovered her vivacity, or smiled 
upon me after our marriage. Her silvery laughter had died 
away. Her winning gayety and sparkle had vanished. I 
beguiled myself with the hope that she would forget my 
rival and love me. She deluded me with patient polite- 
ness, and loved my rival. 

**Hugh Jocelyn married Winifred Strachan soon after- 
ward, She lived long enough to disgust him with a jeal- 
ous, fretful invalid, and died soon enough to make him 
miserable. If she had lived a few months longer, Hugh 
Jocelyn would never have returned to the old idolatry. 
He had some honor, and he bore in mind that his allegi- 
ance was due his wife. Her death left him at liberty to 
brood over his disappointment, 

‘*Mathilde faded visibly. My jealous eyes perceived 
that her face only glowed into brightness when she 
chanced to meet Hugh Jocelyn. He lived in New Or- 
leans. He had given up everything to be near and catch 
those glimpses of her which occasional meetings in society 
afforded. 

‘Hugh Jocelyn was exceptionally unfortunate in his 
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affairs with women. Another woman adored him. A 
petite French creole; pretty, piquanie, and wicked. 
She recklessly and openly loved him. She madly and 
foolishly was divorced from her husband, and resumed 
her maiden name. The act was avowedly to enable her 
marry Hugh Jocelyn. He scarcely thought of her exist- 
ence, She barely remembered anything beyond his. He 
was absorbed in Mathilde. Marie Frissae was absorbed 
in him, Society cut her, but it mattered very little. She 
was an adventuress in soul, she became one in deed. She 
soon saw that Mathilde was in her way. She determined 
to remove the obstacle she believed interposing between 
herself and Hugh Jocelyn. Her adroitly worded chatter 
drove me to madness. She roused my natural jealousy to 
white heat, with her insinuations and falsehoods. Mathilde 
charged her with the slanders, and possibly reminded her 
of her own doubtful repute. 

** Mario Frissae detested Mathilde, but she hung around 
her with terrible tenacity, so vigilant and watchful that 
Hugh Jocelyn had no opportunities to meet his old love. 
Whether her vigilance relaxed, or how it happened, no 
one could tell, but he did go to my house and have a long 
interview wifh Mathilde. ‘Tho interviews were repeated. 
Mathilde brightened perccptibly. The Frissae was not 
blinded. She pounced upon them like an enraged tigress. 
She revealed to me the exaggerated truth. Whatever my 
jealousy failed to distort, hers supplied the deficiency. I 
rushed to Hugh Jocelyn’s room. He was at home. His 
occupation was whimsical. Before him, on the table, stood 
a small walnut case. As I entered the room, he held a 
branding-iron down upon the wooden cover. As I ap- 
proached, he lifted the branding-iron from the cover. 
The brand was the letter ‘8S.’ He looked at me menac- 
ingly. 

***T have branded it ‘‘S,”’ he said, darkly, as he re- 
placed the iron in the grate. ‘It signifies ‘‘Sold.” Open 
the box and see who and what is sold. Perhaps you may 
guess the purchaser.’ 

**T threw off the cover. Inside, upon a heap of letters 





and billets, was the beantiful pictured face of my wife, 
He had branded her ‘Sold,’ and I was the purchaser. | 

‘‘We looked at each other a moment in significant | 
silence, We understood each other perfectly, I had in my 
hand, purposely, a loaded cane. Without a word of warn- 
ing, I suddenly swung it above my head, and struck him 
aterrible blow. It felled him instantly, Great and strong 
as he was, I had surprised him, I had mastered him. He 
lay at my feet like a senseless, motionless log. I thought 
my blow had been fatal. I soon perceived my mistake, 

*‘T could have killed him then easily enough. Some- 
thing withheld me, A more sinister vengeance possessed 
me. His beautiful hands were invariably admired. Ma- 
thilde had spoken of them. They were exquisitely 
formed. He was stretched on the floor, sonseless, [ 
seized the red-hot branding-iron and pressed it down upon 
the back of his beautiful hand. The flesh burned and 
hissed with a sickening odor. I held it down ferociously. 
When I removed it the letter ‘S’ was branded deep into 
the living flesh of Hugh Jocelyn’s beautiful hand. He 
branded, metaphorically, my wife ‘Sold.’ I branded him, 
in reality, ‘Seducer.’ He was still senseless when I left 
him. 

‘*T gloated over my revenge. I knew that while Hugh 
Jocelyn lived he must carry my brand of ‘Seducer’ with 
him. I went home tc Mathilde and laughed over the 
mark I had set upon my rival—the man who had robbed 
mo of my wife’s heart. He would go to the grave branded 
‘Seducer,’ Still we were men of the same caste. We 





were gentlemen in the same circles, I knew what deadly 


retribution must follow the deed. I knew Hugh Jocelyn 
well enough to understand that my life must answer for 
the insult branded upon his beautiful hand. I was minded 
for a few days of quasi domestic happiness, therefore I 
staid at home. As the days went by Mathilde became 
visibly depressed. No word of Hugh Jocelyn had come 
to her, He was ill, society said. I mentally rejoiced at 
his illness, I returned one night from the club; I crossed 
the garden whistling a French air. This time I was taken 
unawares, Hugh Jocelyn suddenly stepped from behind 
a cluster of roses, 

**¢Defend yourself,’ he said, ‘ for either I will kill you 
or you will kill me before we part.’ 

**T drew the dirk-knife from my cane. He had the same 
weapon. Both fought desperately, and both thought of 
Mathilde, She may have beenat her window. Wherever 
she was, the foul broath of the deadly affray reached her. 
We were tearing the clustering roses, crushing the fra- 
grant exotics under foot. + Each strove to reach the other’s 
heart with deadly precision; each divined the other’s 
murderous purpose with enraged distinctness. We were 
in deadly encounter. We knew that one or the other 
must go down. Mathilde’s beauty had roused this 
enmity, but Mathilde had no power to stay it now. She 
rushed out frantically. Ihad but a glimpse of her fright- 
ened face and white dress. I had a passing vision of her 
uplifted hands and distended eyes. But I have a vivid 
memory of the frantic cry of : 

*“*Hugh! Hugh! For God’s sake do not kill Hugh! 

“She had no thought of the husband. She remem- 
bered only her Hugh. The despairing cry rings in my 
ear now. Whenever I am tempted to throw the vail of 
charity over the past and forgive my enemy, that cry 
echoes through my brain. I was in deadly peril, but she 
did not even see it. I was in danger of my life, but she 
never thought of me. It was ‘Hugh! Hugh! I remem- 
ber that he said : 

***Go in, Mathilde; go in.’ 

*‘T remember that I said nothing. She obeyed him 
like a child, and went in weeping with terror and leaning 
upon Marie Frissae. 

‘Her love for Hugh Jocelyn, evinced at this fatal mo- 
ment, seemed to weaken my hand and strengthen his. 
He gained the advantage steadily and obstinately. I lost 
ground from that instant, slowly but surely. A dizzy 
sense of fallirg, a confused idea of a terrible stab, and 
being hurled from a great height into the water, and I 
knew nothing more clearly, at,least for a time. When I 
could think I found myself sitting at the water’s edge; a 
sailor-looking man was pouring water over my head. I 
saw, what the other did not, that Hugh Jocelyn had hurled 
me over the wall into the bayou. He supposed me dead, 
but the water had revived me in some measure. 

***You are badly cut up. Had a row? Do you live 
here ?’ the man inquired. 

***No,’ was my stern answer. ‘I have no place to live.’ 

‘Whether he believed me or not, he conveyed me to 
the only place he knew of, a sailors’ hotel down among 
the wharves, There my wounds were dressed. 

‘* Three days afterward my wife died in giving prema- 
ture birth to a child. With her dying breath, believing 
me murdered by Hugh Jocelyn, she consigned my child to 
Hugh Jocelyn’s charge, Winifred Jocelyn, who is now 
your wife, is that child. The news drove me mad with 


rage and jealousy against my dead wife and living rival. 


No one knew of my existence ; no one knows it now except 
my bankers. The sailor who saved my life shipped the 
next morning. I recovered of my wounds, They believed 
me dead—they should never be the wiser. In the dead 
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hour of the night I left my concealment and shipped on 
whaler for Spitzbergern. That was twenty years ago. 
‘Here in these icy solitudes I have brooded over the 
past. Whenever my heart relents to the actors therein, 
I picture my dying wife bequeathing my child to the 
murderer of her husband ; I picture my child reared to 
believe Hugh Jocelyn her father ; taught to love him, 
my rival and enemy, while I, childless, wifeless, friendless, 
am self-exiled to this ice-bound region. Hugh Jocelyn 
wooed away my wife’s affections. Hugh Jocelyn has 
effaced me from my cbild’s filial love. Hugh Jocelyn lives | 
in the sunshine of her tenderest devotion. She has never 
heard of my existence—she has heard only of Hugh 





Jocelyn. She is named for his wife. The delusion is 
perfect. It began at her birth—it will last to the grave, 
unless I 
stretch out 


my hand and 
wrest this 
last treasure 
from him. He 
has sinned 
against me 
from the 
beginning. 
There is no 
crime at- 
tached to 
his name; 
no crime any 
of them, even 
the jealous 
little tigress, 
Frissae, can 
hold over 
Hugh Joce- 
iyn to force 
him into 
measures. 
Nevertheless, 
while he has 
had his re- 
venge upon 
me, I have’ 
had mine. 
Hugh Joce- 
lyn is not 
conscious of 
his own in- 
nocence, I 


\* 
| 

| 

| 

| . 

~ - 





guilty of dishonor ; he would never have lapsed to the old 
passion. The Jocelyns never change in their love or hate— 
but they are honorable. 

“That is my story, Mr. Jocelyn. If you had never 
shown the face of my wife, reproduced in my child, it 
never would have passed my lips. You weakened my 
resolution with your wonderful resemblance to magnificent 
Hugh Jocelyn.” 

Monsieur Gabe looked earnestly at Bernie. His swarthy 
face was pale with agitation and excitement ; his shapely 
hands still locked themselves tightly together. ‘‘ Perhaps 
another reason,” he resumed, in those pathetically melan- 
choly tones of his: ‘‘ Hugh Jocelyn’s property is entailed. 
At Hugh Jocelyn’s death, sooner or later, the truth must 
be revealed. Madame Frissae is aware of the secret 
hidden from 
Winifred; 
Marie Fris- 
sae, in her 
venomous 
little soul, is 
capable of 
the most 
exquisite re- 
venge. Marie 
Frissae_ will 
reveal this 
secret, and 
my child will 
suffer for 
another’s 
guilt, The 
Jocelyn sin 
will descend 
upon the in- 
nocent. Tam 
bound mor- 
ally to pro- 
vide for my 
own flesh and 
blood, The 
child miglit 
have loved 
me if she had 
never seen 
the Jocelyn. 
I shall never 
cross her 
, love. If she 
— | 





TEMALE 


know him 
well enough 
to be certain that he has suffered some pangs of remorse 
for my murder, as he believes it. It was worse than mur- 
der. He did not take my life, but he deliberately rnined 
my life. Even with my brand upon his hand, Hugh Joce- 
lyn’s conscience has never forgiven him for killing the 
man who had been his best friend. I do not pretend to 
assert that he has regretted the deed—that is not the 
Jocelyn nature. He only has regretted the necessity im- 
pelling him to the deed. He is a thoroughbred gentleman, 
and he must have writhed under the shame of that terrible 
mark. I branded the Jocelyn sin with the initial of the 
serpent in Eden. He beguiled Eve, but Hugh Jocelyn 
beguiled the daughter of Eve. Understand me: my wife 
was coldly pure—she worshiped Hugh Jocelyn at heart, 


HEROISM. —"‘ RESOLUTELY INTERPOSING BETWEEN THE TERRIFIED CHILDREN AND THE 
FURIOUS ANIMAL, SHE BRAVELY WITHSTOOD ITS ATTACK.”— SEE PAGE 482. 





but in deed no virtuons vestal could have been more 
rigidly circumspect. I do him the justice to say that, if | 
his wife had liv.d, Hugh Jocelyn would never have been | 





loves you, 
she will not 
care for me. 
It is fate. The Jocelyns are my evil genius. Look at me 
after twenty years of miserable exile. Can I ever forgive 
the Jocelyns ?” 

Bernie pitied the mournful, isolated man with all tho 
pity of a sympathetic heart. What if he lost Winifred as 
Monsieur Gabe had lost his beautiful Mathilde? Think- 
ing of this, the young fellow compassionated his forlorn 
life of hardship and loneliness, ‘The two men were drawn 
to each other instinctively. At that moment, when the 
grave stranger sat pondering over his rankling wrongs, 
and magnificent Bernard Jocelyn sat opposite, revolving 
the sad story in his mind, a tender friendship seemed to 
stir their hearts. 

‘May I ask you now for your name ?—it is the name of 
my wife.” 

Bernie broke the silence first. 


‘*My name ?” Monsieur Gabe hesitated. His habitual 
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reserve shrank from this last disclosure. ‘‘ My name is— 
Gabriel Le Vaillianti—my wife was my first cousiv, and 
bore the same name before marriage.” He rose abruptly 
and crossed to a position facing Bernie, ‘* Mr. Jocelyn, | 
refused you passage to England on the Hector ; L offer you 
passage now—nay, I urge it upon you. We are ice- 
bound, but I perceive premonitory signs of a break 1n the 
pack-ice, We will escape. You must go in the Heclor; 
her cargo is made up. The villain, John Devéy, believes 
you lost. Your escape was marvelous. Such escapes 
don’t happen without a purpose. The purpose in this is 
that you return to protect my Winifred. She needs you. 
Destiny points that out in terms not to be disregarded. 
Winifred is in danger; Winifred must be rescued from 
that danger. You must sail immediately, as soon as we 
are frse of our blockade. John Devéy will return at 
once with the confirmation of your death. He has earned 
his reward. He will return and exact it.” 

**One moment,” Bernie eaid, in his mellow, persuasive 
voice, while his brown eyes looked into those darker and 
sadder ones regarding him so wistfully—eyes recalling 
Winifred’s in those days of trouble, when the cloud first 
gathered, and merciless Marie first domiciled herself at 
Jocelyn Hull. ‘*One moment. Will you not do some 
justice to the living ? You say Winifred is in danger. I 
may not have the power to rescue Winifred from that 
danger—unaided by the facts you alone can prove. You 





do not know the vindictive, unscrupulous man who has set | 


his heart upon having Winifred. You do not know the 
lengths of devilish revenge of which he is capable.” 

**I comprehend it,” interrupted Monsieur Gabe, 
eagerly. ‘I comprehend it if ho is in league with the 
satanic little fiend, Marie Frissse. You must hasten 
home and save her, and—and, my boy,” he added, wist- 
fully, ‘tell her she will lose the Jocelyn name and 
wealth, but she will have a name as old and honorable, 
and a larger wealth. And Bernard, my son, perhaps you 
may induce my child to think a little tenderly of me—her 
father.” 

** Winifred would love you,” Bernie said, touched by 
the shy longing in the pathetic voice and mournful coun- 
tenance. ‘‘ Will you return with me ?” 

Monsieur Gabe started back in horror. 

“God! God!" he ejaculated. ‘‘Meet Hugh Jocelyn 
again? See my child turn from me and cling to him— 
God! Ihave endured that misery once—I am human,” 

“You need never behold Hugh Jocelyn,” returned 
Bernie, persuasively. ‘*Do you not think Winifred will 
be thrilled to the very heart-core by loving compassion 
for one who has suffered as you have? She will love you 
for her own as well as my sake.” 

Monsieur Gabe came nearer. 

**Do you believe that ?” he questioned, intense longing 
and anxiety in the melancholy eyes. ‘‘Vo you beueve 
that? God! Is that possible ?” 

** It is certain,” retorted Bornie. 

He clapped his hands over his face. 

“ZT will think,” he said ‘God! No man could be 
cruel enough to deceive ma. I will think.” 

He fell into an absorbing reverie. He thought pro- 
foundly, as men think when life or death hangs upon the 
issue. Bernie sat in a silence just as profound. He, too, 
was thinking. The sbip’s clock ticked minute after 
minute. The distant echo of laughter drifted in from the 
ship’s crew. A low grinding on the ship's side grated 
ominously upon the ear. Monsieur Gabe raised his head 
and listened. All was still. The ship seemed locked in 
the perilous grasp of pack-ice. 

“Bernard,” he said, in a low, quivering tone, mellow 





and soft, strangely like Winifred’s, ‘‘ you would not de- 
ceive me. Do you believe it is possible for my child to 
care forme? Noone does, No one.ever did. It would 
be inhuman to deceive me.” 

‘**I have not deceived you,” Bernie assured him. 

**Then I will be a fool again. I will go home in the 
Hector with you,” Monsieur Gabe rejoined, in half bitter 
solemnity—the solemnity of one venturing his very soul 
for the second time in a deadly hazard. 

Again the sullen roar and crunching on the ship’s side 
startled them, Again Monsieur Gabe threw back his head 
and listened. The hissing and grinding increased. The 
door opened suddenly ; the mate rushed in. 

‘“‘The pack is breaking!” he shouted. ‘*The icebergs 
are separating. In twelve hours we will be out at sea, 
bound for home.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 
THE HAND OF FATE. 

Summer had come, with her green verdure and brilliant 
bloom, her hot sunshine and fragrant breezes, her 
mirth and her laughter, her harvest and haymaking. 
Summer had come, and now she was going. However 
green and fragrant and joyous she had been, she was on 
the wane now. Her magic wand of lightsome gayety may 
have touched other less pretentious places, but it hail 
slighted Jocelyn Hall. The great doors, always hospit- 
ably open, were barred and bolted. The heavy shutteis 
were closed and covered with dust. The crumbling chim- 
ney of the drawing-room still remained a ruin. The 
wines stored by generations of epicurean Jocelyns were 
advertised forsale. The thoroughbred racers and blooded 
hunters in the famous stables shared the ignominy of the 
choice wines, Both were destined to go under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer. They had been advertised from time 
to time, and the sale deferred because the gloomy master 
had suddenly rushed off on some apparently fruitless 
quest, in different out-of-the-way localities. People won- 
dered if he had grown whimsical. No one dared questiou 
him. Fulke’s avarico and acrid surliness had increased 
with his good fortune. He was more sardonic and sneer- 
ing, and bitterly insolent, than ever before, and more dc- 
spicably miserly. The trained Jocelyn servants who hail 
retained their positions (inherited from their parents) un- 
disturbed under old Joho Fulkerson, were rudely sent t } 
other occupations, or hired to more appreciative and mor» 
aristocratic masters, The luxurious rooms were locked. 
Fulke shut bimself in a bare suite of small chambers on « 
back building. 

Nevertheless, miserly as he was, Fulke spent lavishly, for 
him, in the vain search for Winifred, A hint or sugges- 
tion sufficed to send him rushing off to cities and towns, 
to seaports and mountains, He advertised, and sought 
the assistance of detectives. He tempted vigilant search 
by large rewards, and worded attractive decoys to tho 
missing girl herself. He hinted at information valuable 
to herself alone, at news of the past ; light thrown on the 
secret of her name and parentage. But neither advertise- 
ment nor detective nor reward nor decoy hint brought word 
or token of Winifred. When Jane answered him in tho 
monosyllable, ‘‘Gone,” she uttered the sum total that 
Fulke could elicit from any source of Winifred’s disay- 
pearance. She had gone, and if the earth had opened 
and swallowed her then and there, she could not have left 
less track or trace. 

Fulke had returned from one of his useless trips in 
more execrable temper than usual. He had been at home 
for a fortnight. The wines and horses were again adver- 
tised, His moody restlessness increased as the days wore 
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on. He stood at the window, watching sullenly for the 
letters, Fulke spent hours in standing at the window and 
gazing across to the high road, occasionally Visible 
through the trees. The post came at last. He opened 
the letters eagerly. He tossed them aside disappointedly. 
The letters were delusions, as everything else was, until 
the last. A dirty, badly-spelled, unsigned epistle, ab- 
ruptly roused him to excitement. 


“ Mr. Fuixerson,” the writer began, in chirography of a hand 
unused to a pen, ‘‘cum to the bottum of Sellers peer, New York, 
clos to the watter. I hev that gude news fur yu as wil be wurth a 
fortin to yu. 
and I spec to be wel pade fur it, as its give me trubble ennuff.” 


That was the letter. Fulke was accustomed to letters 
quite as illiterate and soiled, since he had been searching 
for Winifred, but this was the first one bringing him such 
an almost certain hope. He rang the bell, furiously ; one 
of the stable-boys appeared in prompt answer. Neither 
groom nor footman was numbered among the habitués of 
Jocelyn Hall now. 

‘‘Bring me a horse—one of those cursed racers—I must 
catch the nine-thirty express ! and while I think of it, tell 
Stephens to defer the sale until I return. Look sharp 
now ; if I miss that train you will answer for it, confound 
you.” 

In a few minutes Fulke hurried out the side door, and 
flung himself on the horse. In a few minutes he was fly- 
ing down the avenue, to the porter’s lodge, The gate was 
locked. It was always locked of late. 

‘‘Curse your clumsiness,” he yelled, as a child, fum- 
bling with the key, strove to adjust it in the great lock. 

‘* Give it to me, and get out of the way.” 

He gave the child a brutal kick with his heavy boot, 
and snatched the key. ‘'Curse you, I'll clear every one 
you off the place, you infernal lazy devils.” 

The porter’s family shrunk away in terror, as they always 
did when the barbarous master of Jocelyn Hall appeared. 
The gate swung open, rustily. He would have killed them 
if it had delayed him a moment longer. Fulke flung him- 
self again on the spirited thoroughbred, and dashed at 
frantic pace along the road to the station. The time was 
short, but Fulke caught the lightning express. 

‘‘Tts no delusion this time,” he muttered, feverishly, as 
the train sped out of the station with Fulke as a passen- 

er, 
; The boy trotted slowly homeward, whistling joyously. 
Everybody brightened when Fulke relieved them of his 
grim presence and brutal temper. 

‘** He’s gone, ma’am; reckon you needn’t keep the gate 
locked like it was penitentiary,” laughed the boy, his 
mulatto face expanding into a grin, as he rode leisurely 
up to tho great iron gate, Tho porter’s wife looked up 
from wetting the bandages on the child’s bruised and black- 
ened leg. 

“‘Somebody will pay him back for all this wickedness 
—take my word for that. Somebody will pay him back 
for his evil to Miss Winifred, and Mr. Bernie, and Gen- 
eral Jocelyn,” she predicted, as she unlocked the gate, 

‘What's gwine to come will come, ma’am, and it’s 
cotched up grander folks than Murse Fulke. Aunt Judy, 
she see’d men, all in red, marchin’ tlirough the sky las’ 
night; its a sho’ sign of fightin’ and murderin’—it'll 
cotch Marse Fulke yet, ma’am ;” and the mulatto boy 
ambled on up the avenue, 

The grim angury of servants and tenants did not dis- 
turb Fulke. He was half conscious that many a hard pre- 
diction mingled itself with the anathemas those who 
knew him best muttered almost within his hearing. He 


I wil mete yu thare Wednesday nite and Thursday, 








delighted in the fear and dislike he inspired. His ruth- 
less, barbarous ways had achieved so much, Fulke settled 
down in them securely, and laughed, sneeringly, at the 
superstitious belief in retributive justice. 

‘*They only hope something will happen me, but I'll 
grind them under my heel,” 

Nothing had happened, He was flying northward now, 
with a rapturous hope, strengthening into a certainty. 
Some of his emissaries had found Winifred. They were 
on her track. They had scented the well-concealed place 
of refuge. He speculated as to his first steps, and ar- 
ranged his plans. Of course she was in want, weighed 
down and broken by abject poverty. Fulke smiled to 
himself, exultantly ; the very thought of Winifred dying 
from starvation and in rags pleased his savage fancy, If 
there lacked anything to complete ber misery, he would 
soon discover it and turn the screw. 

‘Tl break her spirit ; I'll make her humble as a dog, 
confound her! She’ll be thankful of a place to shelter in, 
and T’ll dictate my own terms,” he decided in his own 
treacherous heart. ‘If she makes a point of the mar- 
riage, I'll have it. I am not bound by it—at least, I won't 
be bound by it.” 

At last the train rolled isto the city. It was verging 
eleven at night, but Fulke, referring to the letter, called a 
carriage, and drove at once to Seller’s Pier. 

**This is the place, and a devilish lonesome, dunger- 
some kind of a holeitis, I charge double fare fur drivin’ 
out here,” the hackman said, opening the door, 

‘*Here is the fare you bargained for, not a cent more,” 
was the resolute answer. No anxiety induced Fulke to so 
far forget himself as to spend an unnecessary penny. ‘I 
won’t stand extortion. Take this or not, as you please.” 

The man pocketed the money and drove away grum- 
bling. 

Fulke stood immovably still until the sound of the 
wheels was lost among more distant sounds, The place, as 
the man had said, was lonesome and deserted. The 
waters rippled under the pier. A single light cnly en- 
hanced the surrounding dinginess, and threw a faint line 
across the muddy waves. Not a creature was on the pier. 
Distant figures passed and repassed under the far-off gas- 
lights, but no human being approached the pier. Fulke 
paced, impatiently, in front of the murky street-lamp. 

‘It’s a cursed, villainous kind of a place at this time of 
the night” he muttered, pausing to look down at a vessel 
lying at the next wharf, and apparently recently arrived. 
There were signs of life upon her. There were no signs 
around him. He wondered what vessel it could be, with 
men astir when all else was quiet. He could hear them 
talking. It was only the next wharf. The water looked 
black and deep as he stood on the edge of the pier 
and peered down into the surging waves. The hour of 
midnight rang out. The city was comparatively at rest. 
Fulke listened to the echoing chime. Midnight and a vil- 
lainous place—dark, lonesome and deserted. 

** Ay, do you know me ?” 

So stealthily had the speaker approached that Fulko 
started at finding him at bis very side unobserved. When 
unl from where he came, even Fulke’s habitual vigilance 
failed to discover. 

**Do you know me ?” 

He pushed his hat back. The place might be villain- 
ous, but certainly the face confronting him was thoroughly 
villainous, They glanced at each other sharply. 

“John Devay !” ejaculated Fulke, in bitter disappoint- 
ment. ‘I had expected some one else.” 

**Ay, ay,” carelessly retorted the man. 
ashore last week. 


“T’ve just got 


I done that little business for you 
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according to bargain. I took my first sling at him, then I 
skipped homo’ard to tell the news. He’s gone, clean gone 
outen your way.” 

Fulke’s disconcerted equanimity was restored. This 





A WATER NYMPH, 


secondary matter availed him little if Winifred remainod 
andiscovered. He bit his lip angrily, his face dark- 
ened, The man leered at him with impunity. The 
fumes of liquor drifted past him in suggestive signifi- 
cance. What need of incurring this terrible risk when 
the object he hoped to gain eluded him with such singu- 
lar success ? He wished now that Bernard Jocelyn could 
have lived to sec him possessor of the Jocelyn monéy, and 
know that Winifred was lost. He wished now, as things 
bad turned out, that he had spared him to feel this dis- 


comfiture and strange turn of fortune’s wheel. Fulke 
dreaded lest the man really wanted money. He could 
spend it for Winifred. He grudged it for Bernie. The 


one was alive and to be found, the other was dead and out 
of his way. 

‘‘What happened to him? Is he dead this time?” 
Fulke glanced around furtively as he asked the question. 

“That has happened him as we bargained should 
happen him,” boldly retorted the man, his hands in his 
pockets, his countenance leering and insolent. ‘I fetched 
im here to the City Hotel, I drugged him dead, as you 
gimme the bid to do, then I carried him off to the coffin- 
man’s, as I told ’em. They swore he was dead. I kinder 
thought the like, but I hove him on to the Arcturus, and 
he come around all ship-shape in no time. That was a 
devilish sharp trick in you,” added Devéy, with vulgar 
familiarity. 











‘** You took out your revenge pretty well,” evasively an- 
swered Fulke, stepping a trifle further apart. He per- 
ceived the ill-concealed bravado and bully in the sailor’s 
manner. 

**Look here, mister,” retorted the other, putting his 
leering face close to Fulke’s, while the odor of cheap 
liquors sickened him, ‘‘It wasn’t no question of my spite 
agin Bernie Jocelyn. It was your spite. You sent me 
along to kill him. You paid the dimes out for me to do 
it with, and I done it, that’s all about it. I done it, and I 
took a devilish site of danger to do it. I turned tackle 
and got back. They kinder suspicioned me. I’ve done 
the business fur you, I kin swear to that. Now I want 
the pay, and no talk about it.” 

Fulke hesitated—it was lonesome and dark. No one 
could hear if the sailor spoke loudly. 

**T will present you with something handsome,” he 
said, deliberately ; ‘‘ but I don’t say I owe you anything. 
I never promised to pay you for any deed of violence, Of 
course it would not do for me to encourage crime in that 
way.” 

‘*Hold hard, mister,” interrupted the sailor, a cunning 
expression crossing his vicious face ; ‘‘ perhaps you don’t 
kinder know as I seen you cudjel down Bernie Jocelyn 
that night when he was leanin’ over the stile lookin’ for 
his gal. I was a-goin’ to do it myself, when I seen you 
a-creepin’ up behind him. I’d a dropped his anchor fur 
him there, certain and sure, but you made a cussed mess 
of it. I don’t want none of your gab about encouraging 
crime. You're arich man now, and I’m going to finger 
some of your money fur you.” Fulke listened in ominous, 
scowling silence. Like a flash Marie Frissae’s pathetic 
taunt seemed to rive his brain. ‘‘ You may commit as 
many sins now as you please, but when you are a rich 
man you will trip up on some of them.” 

He was a rich man, and the mocking gibe became a 
verity almost as soon asthe riches. He held his passion 
under rein. He must perforce conceal it with that leering, 
drunken face opposite. No mercy had been meted by 
him ; no mercy would be accorded him. Fulke compre- 
hended the insolent menace to the uttermost; his brutal 
temper seethed hotly, but he heard Devéy through. 





IN VAIN.— SEE POEM ON racGE 503, 


**T have told you that I am willing to make a present 
of something comfortable to you. I owe you nothing. 
You have killed a man whom you notoriously hated, 
because he beat you. I won’t give you up to justice ; on 
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the contrary, I am ready to give you a comfortable Falke ground his heel into the dust viciously, His 


” 


sum—— teeth were set hard together; the sinister look crept into 


“Wait ; hold ona bit, mister,” cutin thesailor, rudely. | his eyes—the look ct evil. He longed to spring upon 


"IT may have killed my man, that’s gospel truth, but I | and clutch this villaio’s throut ; longed to crush out thig 
ean swear you hud the first fling at him. I can swear to | insolent beast with his fumes of liquor and satanic leer 








GATHERING FLOWERS. 


all that cussed business in New York. Don’t you think T will give you—well, I will give you as much as fifty 
that’s a bit ugly ? Ef I swing fur Bernie Jocelyn, mister, | dollars,” began Fulke, cautiously. 
certain and sure you'll swing alongside. We'll be twins ‘‘ Fifty dollars,” sneered Devéy, with a hooting laugh. 
going out of the world ef we wasn’t comin’ in, Jest let | ‘‘ Mister, I won’t be satisfied with fifty thousand ; no, I'll 
that tickle your fancy, will you? And while it’s a-doin’ | hang to you for half the money, or I’m blamed ef I don’t 
it, jest say what you call a comfortable sum ?” tell of you.” 
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If the man had not trusted, as other villains have done, | helplessly with safety at hand. The picture will haunt mo 
to the power ot his criminal knowledge; if his brain had | to my dying day. 1 wish we had never chauced to stroll 
not been beciouved and bemuddled with spirits, he might | in that direction to enjoy the luxury of a cigar.” 
have been warned ty the repulsive, sinister couutenunce | *‘One dou’t fancy being the terror of one’s bitterest 
of the other ; he migut have suspected the intent of the | enemy; but we will suspend our pity until we are certain 
stealtt.7 glances cast around him. He saw nothing, only | it is deserved,” answered the other. ‘Ah, Bernie, my 
went on maddening and alarming the miserly soul. He | boy, I am already living again, after twenty years of exile, 
might have seeu that his moucy was dearer to Fulke than | anii—well, this is our ship.” 
houvor or life. They were on the edge of the pier. Fulke| Monsieur Gabe pointed to the ship just in, with the crew 
fuced the deep, dark water. | still astern. The name gleamed vus clearly, dt was the 

‘‘Ay, my rich mister, I'll finger more’n fifty thousand | whale-suip Hector, 

| 


” 


of your — 
‘lhe sentence broke short off—the taunt and menace on 
the brutish tongue were finished in a gurgling how! from 
the black depths below. ‘The howl echoed on the night-| Tur carriage from Jocelyn Hall had been summoned to 
air—the howl of the drunken, drowning sailor. A shout the station, Servants and tenants were in tue highest 
close at hand answered it. Two men were running aloug | state of expectation and excitement. The heavy oaken 
the pier. Falke had turned with the first swift impulse | doors were wide open, the shutters unclosed. The house- 
of escape. They were passing under the gaslight. His | keeper, with her reduced corps of servants, flitted here 
terrified glance fell upon them in the instant of flight. He | and there, busily dusting, cleauing and airiug the long- 
stopped short. His eyes glared, bis face seemed to freeze | locked apartments. : 
with horror. He threw up his arms despairingly, and The vases were filled with flowers for the first time 
plunged headlong after his victim. He went down heavily, | since General Jocelyn’s death. The advertisements were 
and the water closed over him. Men were rushing from | torn down from the park gates for the last time; the 
all directions ; boats were out instantly. In the first boat, | Jocelyn lawyer had arrived; the Jocelyn servants hal 
the two first comers seated themselves. Oue of them, tall | been notified to return; the wine-cellars were re-opened, 
and athletic, sto: d in the bow, and the boat shot forward. | aud the butler was momentarily expected, 
“There he is! Keep up! We'll save you! Cutch the | Jocelyn Hall seemed to glow into life and brightness ; 
rope! We've got you!” shouted the men. even the stricken chimney was to be rapidly repaired, 
Fulke’s white face rose between the waves—Fulke’s eyes | Tho old steward, whose depr-ssed, anxions look of late 
glared with undying hate and terror upon the man in the | had evinced the hardships of service under Fulke, stepped 
bow of the approaching boat. about briskly, giving orders in cheerful tones, Swift 
The rope was within reach, but he never touched the | changes had been wrought at Jocelyn Hall wituin the last 
rescuing coil; he only glared in guilty terror upon the | year, and now anotber change, just as fatal and abrupt, 
man atthe bow. Their eyes met in that last, despairing, | had come to the establishment. 
haunting gaze ; then the white, evil face sank beneath the | The news flew around the neighvorbood like wildfire. 
murky waters, the eyes still fastened upon the man in the | The gr:m legateo of the Jocelyn fortune had come to an 
bow of the boat, not two lengths away. The man was | untimely end. 
Byrvard Janelyn. Fulke Fulkerson had gone into his self-sought watery 
The cheering shouts died away. Fulke had gone to the | grave feared, hated and despised. No one wept or regret- 
bottom with the means of rescue in reach. He had | ted him in death. Every one bore in mind some evil 
drowned obstinately while the life-rope floated about him, | turn he had dealt them in life. Every one breathed a 
Of all men in the world, he had wronged Bernard:| sigh of relief, and speculated as to who tie heir would be, 
Jocelyn, and Bernard Jocelyn had witndiBed his crime. | since the Jocelyns had become extinct. Tho lawyer 
In his guilty terror be had refused to be saved—in his | offered no explanations, the steward was reticent. If they 
guilty terror he had mistaken the man he had wronged | comprehended the problem they at least declined to en- 
for an avenging Nemesis. lighten the neighborhood, The carriage had gone to the 
‘He is gone! It’s too late now! We can tack about.” | s.ation, and now it was returning with the next heir. It 
The men had searched fruitlessly. The black waters | drove through the gate and halted. Tuere was o glad 
r ppled over Fulke and bis victim, shout from the group of tenants, well backed by the en- 
‘The other one never came up atall, Did you know | thusiasm of the dusky plantation hands, The door flung 
them, sir ?” questioned one of the men, mindful of the | back and Bernie Jocelyn, smiling and magnificent as ever, 
shocked ejaculation Bernie had uttered when those | sprang to the ground. He shook hands, in his gallant, 
aftrighted eyes glared into his. courteous way, with each and all. He forgot no one. 
“IT knew them both—the sailor, Devéy, ani my cousin, | The old Jocelyn mirth and gayety recharmed tne long-op- 
Fulke. The sailor must have perceived us walking to- | pressed people. Bernie, always an idol with them, be- 
ward the pier, but Fulke did not,” Bernie answered, | came tenfold moreso. He ssemel a prince to them, this 
slowly. splendid, ixsouciant Bernie, with his resonant laugh and 
The boats were moored ; the waters washed and rippled | fearless strength. 
under the deserted picr. The crowd dispersed. All was ** And this,” he said, turning to the carriage, where his 
silent again, companion de voyaye looked out upon the pleasant scene, 
**He was aware at once that we had seen him hurl | ‘this is Miss Winifreu’s father—Mr. Le Vaillianti. You 
Devéy from the pier into the water,” Bernie said, as he | have all heard, no doubt, that she was not my uncle's 
walked away from the fatal spot. ‘‘He recognized me, | daughter, although he reared her in that belief. This is 
and he must have supposed that I meant to mete a heavy | her father. Her mother died at her birth. Domestic 
retribution upon him. I vnly sought to save him, but in | trouble and his wife’s death prevonted Mr. Le Vaillianti’s 
his fear and guilt he mistook my motive for vengeance, I | return to America sinca Wintfred’s birth until now. She 
wish I could forget that desperate, borror-stricken gaze, | is his only child, He wishes to see her. God send,” he 
and that deathly face rising above the water and drowniug ' added, a cloud upon his handsome faco, ‘that we may 
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discover some clew to Winifred’s whereabouts,” and then 
Bz.nie invited the tenants and servants to drink to his 
health and prosperity at the Hall. 

The carriage rolled away up the avenue, followed by a 
shouting, cheering, langhing throng. At the Hall doors 
the housekeeper and steward, with the house-servants, 
added to the rapturous adoration of ‘*Marse Bernie.” 
The next heir was at home at last. The next heir, by old 
John Fulkerson’s will, was installed in all his rights. The 
first greetings over, Bernie made a little spe-ch, and dis- 
missed them to the care of the housekeeper and steward 
to receive unlimited gool cheer. He followed the lawyer 
to the library. Monsieur Gabe retired to his room for an 
hour's rest. Bernie heard the minute, tragic history of 
the past few months from the lawyer's lips. 

“It is my own impression, Bernard,” supplemented the 
legal man, ‘that the fellow Devéy, having, as he sp- 
posed, compassed your destruction, was endeavoring to 
extort a heavy rewird from Fulke. To avoid paying this, 
he deliberately flang hTm off the pier, without being aware 
of your proximity. The moment he became aware of it 
he expected no mercy. He gave up all hope. Knowing 
how he had persecuted you, aud with the consciousness of 
guilt, he imagined y: ur only purpose in endeavoring to 
save him was to criminate and hang him.” 

Bernie made a gesture of assent. ‘The recollection still 
haunted him painfully. 

‘*The crime he intended and schemed for against me 
expiate! and punished itself. If he had staid bis mur- 
derous hand five minutes, Fulke would have seen that he 
was in no danger of life or money from the man Devéy, 


have p.ssed close enough to be recognized.” 
The lawyer shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly, and 
like most of the world, became philosophically consoling. 
‘* Perhaps he is better satisfied where he is; Jet us hope 


so. Let us measure his content by our own. He un- 
doubtedly was ill suited to this world. It may be that he 
has found a more congenial sphere where he is. We will 


accept things for the best, and turn to business, The 
estates are large, and under your cousin’s rather limited 
expenditures the income has been invested instead of 
used.” The lawyer adjusted his glasses and opened his 
pipers. Just as he did so a timid knock was followed by 
a timid unclosing of the door. 

“If you please, Mr. Bernie,” Ellen Farly began, shyly. 
She hesitated. Jane’s expectant face beamed in the rear 
of Bervard’s old nurse. Bernie held out his hand in 
affectionate greeting. He had never swerved in his attach- 
ment to the kindly soul. 

‘* Will you come down to the cottage, Mr. Bernie ?” 
She looked up into his face, with au odd anxiety and per- 
plexity. ‘Will you come now?” she addel, urgently. 
Bernie glanced ut the lawyer. ‘ Will you come xow— 
now ?” she persisted, 

‘Is there any reason for such haste, Ellen ?” inquire. 
Bernie, 

‘* There is a reason, Mr. Beraie. 
you not ?” 

He made no further objection, Something in this 
unusual persistence sent an eager wistfulness into’ his 
eyes, She hurried down the narrow path to the stile we 
wot of in other days, Bernard Jocelyn hurried after her. 
She was running breathlessly, he striding after her 
swiftly, Without any explanation she rushed into the 
cottage ; without a question he followed. Two velvet 
arms folded about his neck ; a golden head pressed down 
upon his breast with a passionate, sobbing cry, aud 
Bernard Jocelyn once more held Winifred—long-lost 


Come now—now, will 





| 
| 
| 





Winifred—to his heart that had ached with such torturing 
pin for her—Winifred, a trifle paler and still frail in 
appearance, but so exquisitely lovely, so bewildcringly, 
beautiful that Bernie for a moment forgot the fragility of 
bls treasure, 

“My darling, I knew that sooner or later, if you still 
lived, you would come to me. I was sure that I had not 
lost you ; I ouly dreaded delay,” Bernie said, as he drew 
Winifred down beside him on the hard little sofa. 

‘“*Ah, Mr. Bernie, dear little Miss Winifred has had a 
terrible fizht for life,” Ellen Farly said, as she bustled into 
the room again and again, upon a thousand pretexts, 
She just managed to creep here that night past midnight, 
and begged me most on her knees to take her in and hide 
her. Lord, sir, as if I would have refused ; but I never ex- 
pected to see her up again, she was so close to dying, sir, 
for some weeks, as any poor little thing could be; and it 
went to my heart, sir, to sit by her night and day, hear- 
ing her beg and plead of me to hide her from Fulke; to 
keep Madame Frissae from killing her, and mourning 
and calling for you. It was as much as Jane and I could 
do to keep back our tears, it was so piteous like,” 

“And you were here all the time, Winifred, my love ? 
How is it Fulke was baffled ?” 

Winitred’s white fingers stole softly up to his lips; he 
kissed them passionately, and held them tightly in his 


| strong clasp. 


‘Oh, Bernie, Ellen saved me, and Jane and all of them 
kept my secret faithfully. Ah, Bernie,” added Winifred, 
in that wonderfully musical mezzo of hers, while her face 


| glowed into color, and the grand dusky eyes grew tender 
In five minutes more Monsieur Gabe and myself would | 


and soft, ‘‘ when calamity and shame fall so cruelly upon 
us, We discover our real friends, These were mine—I had 
no others,” 

‘We will not forget our real friends, then, my darling ; 
they certainly matched successfully their affection to 
Fulke’s craftiness, They baftled hin——” 

‘* Yes, sir, we bafiled him, begging your pirdon for inter- 
rupting,” corrected Ellen, mindful, a moment too late, of 
her manners. ‘‘ H» was writing and searching and huntirg 
the country over—from Dan to Bersheba—and bless you, 
Mr. Bernie, here was the swect child, right under his very 
eyes, all unbeknownst to him. But he shouldn't have 
had her, sir ; no, he shouldn’t.” Winifred laughed softly. It 
had been so long sipce she hud laughed, something of the 
old light-hearted gayety returned. She had Bernie again. 
The world might say what it pleased; she had her 
husband’s strong arm to shield her. She could nestle to 
his heart and be safe. ‘* And, sir, I forgot to tell you the 
gentleman as came with you is walking up and down 
before my door, and asks every minute when he can tee 
Miss Winifred.” ‘ 

*¢ Tell him he can see her now. Winifred, my dear love, 
this is my best and kindest friend, but he has a different 
claim upon you, darling—he shall tell you himself.” 

She clasped her hands and gasped. Her eyes arrested 
him with their intense questioning. An agony of expect- 
ation dawned upon the beautiful face, She could not 
ask the claim; she dared not syllable the hope whirling 
dizzily in her brain. Monsieur Gabe came in with slow, 
hesitating step, an uncertain, timid manner, as if his soul 
were set upon the hope of loving recoguition, yet dreaded 
the bitterness of cold repulse, He stretched out his arms 
wistfully. 

“My child! my own child! will you come to your 
father ?” 

Winifred broke away from Bernic. She followed her 
first impulse, and gave him the loving recognition for 
which his heart yearned. 
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“My father! Bernio, Bernie, is it my father ?—mine ?” 
she cried, as she was folded in his embrace, and hot tears 
rolled down the swarthy cheeks, darkened and roughened 
by twenty years of bardship. 

“Yes, my child, I am your father. Bernie has prom- 
ised that you will care for mea little. No one ever did. 
But he hus ventured to promise. Was it a rash promise, 
my daughter?” His tones were pathetic, while he 
watched her in painful agitation. 

‘‘No, no—oh, my father! Bernie knew that I would 
love you, my father. My dear, dear father,” she mur- 
mured, tenderly and tearfully, while Bernie’s heart filled 
with pride and delight. 

“Now, Winifred, my pet, your father will tell you of 
the past. You cannot understand it all until you hear it 
from himself.” 

Winifred sat down beside Bernie, Monsieur Gabe seated 
himself in front of them. The soft little hand crept into 
Bernie’s. 

*“*T don’t care to understand it all, Bernie,” she an- 
swered, in a sweet, tremulous voice. ‘‘I only care that I 
have found my father, and 1 have you again.” 

* * * * * * 


That evening there was another marriage service per- 
formed in the presence of the tenants and servants, at 
Ellen Farly’s cottage. Bernie and Monsieur Gabe judged 
it the wiser plan to shut off any inlet for the shatts of 
malice or unkindness. Winifred had suffered enough ; 
her life should hereafter be one of perpetual sunshine, as 
far as these two men could make it. Once more Winifred 
was Winifred Jocelyn, and the chatelaine of Jocelyn Hall. 

* * * ~* . * 


Of Marie Frissae no one ever heard, save once, years 
after, when Winifred and Bernie Jocelyn, with Monsieur 
Gabe, were quitting the Opera-house in Paris. They were 
coming out under the dazzling lights, Winifred drew her 
rose-colored opera-cloak around her and crossed the pavé 
to the catriage. 

*‘ Winifred Jocelyn !” hissed a shrill voice close to her, 
She turned quickly as a policeman, with a rude shake, 
pushed a ragged, wiry, shriveled old woman roughly 
away. 

**It is only a beggar, madame,” he explained. ‘I know 
her well—a drunken, impudent creature from down among 
the quays. She calls herself Madame Frissae, and pre- 
tends to bave known grande people. The miserable beast ! 
—you shall not be disturbed by the wretch again.” 

This was Marie Friesae. Nobody ever believed her 
when she told them what she had been. From the lowest 
depths of vice and beggary she peered curiously upon the 
riches and luxury of people she had known in the past. 
And now she was known solely by the police. Perhaps in 
the graves of degradation and crime in some desolate 
**God’s Acre” she may have found a last home, 


THE END, 





THE HUNCHBACK’S LEGACY. 


Every one knows that beggars have sometimes been 
millionaires ; but the opening of the will of one of these 
anomalous beings is a commonplace occurrence compared 
with the recent discoveries at the death of one of the best- 
known beggars of Paris, 

Hyppolite—he was never known by any other name— 
was one of the institutions of the Pont St. Louis, the 
bridge that reaches the hither side of the island on which 
stands Notre Dame, He had a newspaper-stand on the 





quay-side of the bridge, but his fortune was amassed by 
undisguised begging. 

Sometimes he was missing from his post for days, 
weeks, and even months, but when he reappeared, he 
always had the same answer for all questions, whether of 
sympathy or curiosity—‘‘ Business,” 

He was never known to be sick ; he never looked ailing ; 
his clothes were not renewed, to all appearance, more than 
once in fifteen years, but his boots were always strong and 
good, and often new. The only thing besides cheap food 
that he was known to buy were old books, chiefly from 
the open-air stalls on the quay, though bookworms say 
they occasionally met him in more pretentious shops 
where books of undoubted age and value were alone sold. 

For several years he had a little boy living with him and 
accompanying him to his place on the biidge, but he 
never suffered the child—and, indeed, whipped him se- 
verely on two or three occasions when the little fellow ven- 
tured—to disobey, and the fact of his disobedienco 
became known. - 

Hyppolite told any one who inquired that the boy was 
an orphan he had adopted, and he taught the child to call 
him uncle, 

After a while, he sent him to school, and later on to col- 
lege, and the orphan disappeared from the world of the 
Pont St. Louis, Hyppolite had a few acquaintances with 
whom he was less still than with most, and from one of 
these I heard the description of the hunchback’s home, 

It was in one of those old houses, modestly called by the 
French “hotels,” but answering better to the idea of a 
palace than most of the showy and small dwellings which 
some of our writers persist in calling “palatial.” One of 
these—there were hundreds on the quays and dark, wind- 
ing streets of the island, the only remaining part of old, 
historic Peris, and at preseat the most interesting, pictur- 
eeque and romantic part of the city—was once the town- 
house of Madome de Sévigné, but nowa national museum, 
having in the interval been used, as more than half these 
stately buildings have been, for a young ladies’ school. 

A few are still inhabited by rich people whom fashion 
does not blind to the beauty of the situation, and the com- 
fort and dignity of the wide stairs, ample halls, large fire- 
places, immense windows, etc., that distinguished the 
houses of the old bankers and Parliament-lawyers of the 
seventeenth century. 

I remember one such, now the house of a rich Pole, 
with a picture-gallery, whose windows overlooked the 
Seine, and the gay, white, new Paris on the Tuileries side ; 
with a magnificent bare stone staircase, wide and easy of 
ascent, suggesting Italian architecture ; with lofty rooms 
paneled in carved wood, and odd little closets and cabi- 
nets up or down three steps, usable as studies, boudoirs, 
smoking-rooms, etc, The greater number of these houses, 
however, have fallen into hands less careful of keeping 
up old appearances and old associations. 

Hyppolite rented the topmost abode in one of the river- 
ward houses, I do not call it a room, because above the 
third floor, which was occupied as a printing-office by the 
staff of an obscure religious ‘‘ weekly,” there were no rooms, 
A steep, narrow staircase of carved wood, which would 
have made the fortune of one of our curiosity-shops, led 
up to a granary, whose floor was covered with flour- 
barrels, huge sieves, baskets and bins full of various pro- 
duce, and where a lane formed by two rows of stout gray 
bags was the only space left clear, 

From the beams and window-frames hung bunches of 
Indian corn of all shades from pale amber to orange and 
maroon. Another fringe of the same material hung on 


each side of the ladder which led up from the granary to 
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aloft above. Ropes and pulleys connected with elevators 
and derricks filled up the space near the huge windows, 
or, rather, openings, with solid wooden screens or shutters 
sliding across them when needed, and the tops of some of 
these machines protruded oddly over the rude bauisters 
that protected the platform just above the ladder. On the 
platform, lighted by a window on the upper part of the 











THE HUNCHBACK’S LEGACY.—‘* TWO FAMOUS SURGEONS, AND THREE ODD-LOOKING MEN, SUGGESTIVE OF LIBRARIES AND ANCIENT 
THE YOUNG MAN READ HIS UNCLR’S PAPER HIMSELF,” 


FOLIOS, WERE ALSO PRESENT. 


sharp gable, and surrounded by a solid wooden parapet 
three feet high, lived the hunchback, Hyppolite. His bed 
was a large clean bag filled with fresh straw, but above it 
was a quilt of eider-down—the covering cashmere in large 
brown and yellow squares—and over this two down pil- 
lows with canvas bags for pillow-cases, 

A villainous little colored print of a hypothetical martyr, 
with the name ‘‘S. Hyppolite” beneath, hung from a nail 








in a rafter over the head of the bed, and from another a 
small, beautiful silver crucifix attached to a holy-water 
vessel of the same metal. Nevertheless, the hunchback” 
protégé had never been sent to the Sunday catechism-class, 
nor had he been known to have made his first commu- 
nion. But then this might have taken place when he was 
at a distant boarding-school, 
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Besides the bed, there was one chair, strong and new, a 
common table with many ink-stains and two huge, deep 
drawers, an iron washstand, and a large old coffer, much 
like a meal-chest, as it had four compartments, but sug- 
gestive of more romantic things, as each compartment hud 
a huge lock of antique and intricate make, each key-ward 
being different; while one compartment had two locks, 
and seemed divided longitudinally. This chest was 
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riveted to the floor and also made fast from above to a | I knew now that I was impish and crabbed, and provoked 
heavy chain that reached the dim confusion of cobwebbed | my schoolfellows, but I thought then that all the fault 
rafters overhead, was on their side. I began early to wonder why I had a 
Hyppolite gravely averred that one of the four com- | hump, and why I grew broad instead of growing tall. My 
partments had some secret communication with the belfry | father made money and was elected mayor, and my eldest 
of the cathedral, and that if thieves should happen to | sister married a rich merchant’s son from the south of 
touch thia coffer, one of the bells of Notre Dame would | France, while the rest of my brothers and sisters went to 
ring of itself, fashionable boarding-schools, When I was thirteen I ran 
He found a great many believers in this assertion, | away, and have never been home or communicated with 
thongh, of course, tiieves bad tried more than once to | my family since, They think, doubtless, that I died long 
rifle the contents of the coffer, Popular accounts said | ago, My father died only three years ago, I kept myself 
that they had been baffled each time by the crowd of | informed through the police of all that befell my relatives, 
people in the building, and suspicious noises near them, “IT went to Algeria first, on board of a I’rench ship, 
while the only time any one had been known to get oneof | where I was cabin-boy. After knocking along among the 
the lids open, ablank and open space appeared as the only | soldiers, who were kinder to me than my own people had 
reward of the useless labor. been, and for whom I did odd jobs, an old Turk took a 
During the war of 1870 the hunchback's nephew fought | fancy to me, and bought me of myself—that is, he promised 
as a Garde National, and it was understood that during | me a certain sum, half down, and half when my engage- 
the Commune Hyppolite had hidden away an unlucky in- | ment should be over, if I would live with him and do all 
dividu:l in his loft, and conveyed him to safety by night | he wanted me to, for three years, 
through his friends on the river, but the familiar figure ‘*T consented, having already in my mind’s eye the 
was seldom seen during the chaotic time. making of a moderate fortune. My master made measort 
When order was re-established, he took up his old stand | of jester in his house—that is, as far as un Oriental can bo 
again on the bridge, and begged more undisgnisedly than | said to appreciate a jester. I interpreted for him, too, as 
ever, especially from the swarms of curious foreigners | he often had dealings with Europeans, and now and then 
who came to contrast the rains of Paris with its former | I was allowed to amuse his wives. If I had not been 





brilliancy. stunted and deformed, of course, this would not have been 
One day, in the year of the exhbition, he was missing | allowed. 
from his place, and all thought he had gone on a journey. | ‘‘ He wanted me to be a spy on his youngest wife, and I 


But five days after his nephew came to take away the small | refused, expecting to be at least dismissed ; but no, he only 
possessions he had left cn the sidewalk of the bridge, and | laughed grimly, and said no more, Nothing romantic 
told the bystanders that the old man was dead. happened ; his wife did not run away, nor did | ever help 
He had died the day previous, rather suddenly, from | in any intrigue between Frenchmen and Algerian women, 
the obstinate effects of a cold caught by sitting in sonking | either in my master’s or any other household. 
clothes after a violent shower of rain. © Ties, I staid out my three years and got my money, and my 
A priest had been with him at the last, and he had died | master offered to renew the engagement for another three 
orthodoxly, thongh leaving a surprisingly moderate sum | years at a rather higher rate of payment. I was tired of 
for Masses for his soul’s repose—moderate by comparison | the service and wanted a change, so I left him, worked my 
with the reputation for immense wealth which he had left | passage back to Marseilles, and there set up a stall ofa few 





behind him. cheap Algerian baubles, all gifts to me from my friends in 
His nepliew alone seemed reither surprised, disap- | Africa, and some cheap eatables, 
pointed, nor uneasy. The old man had told him all his **T never spent a sou except to buy food; I slept in my 


secrets, The larger part of the money Hyppolite pcs- | stall. More and more I wondered why I had chanced to 
ses:ed had gone to edueate this boy, and fit him for | be a hunchback, and the kind of infidelity which crept 
making his own fortune. upon me was not that blasphemous, frivolous atheism 
When the few legal formalities were ovcr, the young | common to my countrymen, especially the uneducated or 
man asked several of his uncle’s friends to meet him in | imperfect!y taught, but a serious inquiring, dreaming un- 
the loft and hear a manuscript read, which Hyppolite had | belief. 
desired to make public after his death. **T grew to have a morbid curiosity about bumps, and 
Two famous surgeons, and personally known tothe dead | the history of hunchbacks, and some old prints I saw at 
man, and three odd-looking men, suggestive: of libraries | a book-stall—medieval illustrations of various diseases and 
and ancient folios, vore also present. The young man | deformities, called ‘‘The Strokes of God”—finished my 
read his uncle’s papers himself. It was not very long, and | fascination. 
to a!l intents and purposes it was more his will than the **Buying these was my first unnecessary investment. 
formal document thus named, which one of the lawyers | Since then I have bought tons of matter, printed and en- 
present had under lock and key at his office. The sub- | graved, on the subject of humps, and the personal history 
stance of the paper ran thus : of hunchbacks—some famous, some obscure, I have 
searched church registers in France, Germany, Switzer- 
**T was born in Morlain, Department de la Somme, and | land, the north of Italy, and the north of Spain, for 
wa3 the youngest of a family of five. My brothers and | descriptions of deformed infants; I have read all the 
sisters are ail alive and well-to-do. I was a hunchback | medical and surgical books I could .find or buy on tho 
from my birth. My mother died when I was born, and my | subject; I have paid money to great surgeons in various 
father always rather disliked me. Most deformed persons | countries to fol!ow their public lectures on humps, or 
can guess my experience, and I found no relief at home | listened to private information and explanations from them; 





from the jeers and insults I reocived out of doors, | L have witnessed the dissection of the bodics of hunch- 
“My foster-mother was the only one who ever showed | backs, and especially the examination of their humps. 
me love, but her husband and clder sons disliked and **T have gone through bospitals, searching for hunch- 


mocked at me, At school it was much the same. I learned | backed cripples, old or young, male or female ; and it was 
faster than some of the boys, and they hated me for it, | while on one of these visits that I found my nephew, tho 
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little son of a huvchbacked woman who had just died. I 
took him home and brought him up as my own, having 
ascertained that beyond his mother no one was likely to 
claim the baby boy, 

“This was not Paris, but in a large city in the west of 
Trance, where I lived some time, because the public 
library possessed records of a medieval hunchback, whose 
history I was studying. I could only see the books at the 
library, so I took notes and copied pages, and left the 
child all day at the criche, or infant-school, kept by some 
Sisters of Charity. 

“‘T found begging, on the whole, rather a better way of 
making money than sclling anything ; but I often alter- 
nated one mode of life with the other, as suited my studies 
best. On Sundays I always took care to be at the door of 
some crowded church, and I never failed to make a har- 
vest, generally of silver, 

**Once or twice I was robbed, and after that I took the 
precaution of keeping my money in a bank in Paris, I 
never went there on foot, but dressed well and took a 
coup’. My banker never know who or what I was, I 
consulted him on the choice of a school for my nephew, 
and he furnished to the school authorities the necessary 
references concerning myself and the boy; that was all 
the intercourse we had, 

‘IT made one or two friends in Paris, chiefly foreigners. 
All who knew mo will ask if I ever had any love affairs, 
and, perhaps, will not believe me when I say that I never 
spoke of love to a woman, or held communication with 
any woman, save as a matter of business, I was in love, 
however, and since I began I have never left off. I shall 
die loving one woman as strongly as I have for nearly half 
my lifetime, She was sixteen when I first saw her 
coming out of church, and she gave me money. I saw 
her married two years after in the same church, and every 
time we met she give me alms; we never spoke, I was 
twice as old as she, 

‘She is living still, and has a circle of grandchildren 
round her. I went every yeat to the town*where she 
lives, and stood as I had stood when I first saw her—on 
thechurch-steps, She always gave me silver, and I kept all 
she gave me; part of it I had made into a plain ring, with 
which I shall be buried, the rest made the silver bénitier” 
—holy water vessel—‘‘ which hangs over my bed, and 
which I beg of my nephew to send her, anonymously, as 
a souvenir of one who admired her piety and charity. 
Her address I leave in a sealed packet, the contents of 
which are for my nephew's eyes alone, 

“The strong box in my granary loft contains my 
papers, books, notes, etc, ; material for a work on ‘Humps 
and Hunehbacks,’ which I have begun—or, rather, 
mapped out, I leave money enough to pay the expenses 
of publication, besides a sum to endow one bed for a 
humpbacked cripple in the hospital at Morlain, my birth- 
place, My nephew has the rest, and the entire control of 
all arrangements. I wish him to send a copy of this short 
account of my life to each of my brothers and sisters, 

“During the Commune I became a Chistian, through 
seeing the devoted conduct of thoso whom the mob de- 
nounced as scorpions, I die in a happy belief in God 
and trust in His providence. 

“Tam glad to believe in the same Cod as the true and 
gentle woman whom I have loved so many years. My 
nephew has my blessing and my tharks for having re- 
warded me by his steady bebavior for all T have done for 
him. I sign my real name, Marutes ViLLerre.” 


Tho comrany gathero in this singular chamber to hear 
the reading of this singular will were rather disappointed 








at the absencs of any sensational incident in the narrative, 
or hint of a large forinn» hoarded in a romantic manner, 

Real life has many phases, each extraordinary in itself, 
but they seldom fit into each other so as to produce the 
coincidences necessary to a novelist. The history of Hip- 
polite might have been twisted into several novels, each 
different in its plot and treatment, according to the differ- 
ent stages of the real history at which the imagination of 
the writer should havo branched out into appropriate de- 
tails, The most unlikely part of the tale, to those who 
know only the conventional phases of current literature, 
is the behavior of the hunchback’s nephew, who is steady 
and grave, rising in his profession—civil engineering— 
and occapying his spare hours in editing Hyppolite’s cu- 
rious collection of papers conjointly with one of the libra- 
rians of the Natioval Library, in Paris, and one of the 
three most tamous surgeons of France. 


IN VAIN. 

Case closer arms, press closer lips, 
In last and vain caressing! 

For never more that pallid cheek 
Will crimson ’neath your pressing. 

For these vain words and vainer tears 
She waited yestor even; 

She waits you now—but in the far 
Resplendent halls of heaven. 


With patient eyes fixed on the door 
She waited, hoping ever, 

Till death’s dark wall rose cold between 
Her gaze and you for evor. 

She heard your footsteps In the breeze, 
And in the wild bee’s humming; 

The last breath that sho shaped to words 
Said softly, “Is he coming ?” 


Now silenced lies the gentlest heart 
That ever beat ‘neath cover; 
Safe—noever to be wrung again 
By you, a ficklo lover! 
Your wrongs to her knew never and, 
Till earth’s last bonds were riven; 
Your momory rose cold between 
Hor parting soul and heaven. 


Now vain your false and tardy grief, 
Vain your remorseful weeping; 
For she, whom only you deceived, 
Lies hushed in dreamrless sleeping. 
Go—not beside that peaceful form 
Should lying words be spoken— 
Go, pray to God, “Be merciful 
As sho whose heart I've broken.” 


THE MARINER'S COMPASS. 
By WitntAM Durum, F.R.S.E. 


Tnx early knowledgo of elementary scientific facts, and 
the slow progress of their investigation and practical 
application to the wants of civilized life, are well illustrated 
in the history of the compass, 

The ancient Greeks and Romans were quite aware of 
the attracting power of native iron magnets, or loadstones, 
and also that this power could be communicated to iron, 
and maintained by it for a length of time. No one 
amongst them, however, had ever noticed the behavior 
of an elongated bar of magnetized iron suspended by a 
cord or floated in water, and to this oversight must be 
attributed the lateness of the discovery of ‘terrestrial 
magnetism, and tho long period that elapsed before the 
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compass was used by Europeans as a guide over the track- 
less paths of ocean. 
That remarkable people, the Chinese, seem, however, at 


a very early date, to have used the directive power of the | 


compass to guide them in their journeys over the vast 
plains of Tartary. They made little images, whose arm, 
moved by a freely suspended magnet, pointed continually 
toward the south, An apparatus of this kind, called 
fsenan, or “‘indicator of the south,” was presented to 
ambassadors from Cochin China, to guide them in their 
homeward journey, 1,100 years before our era, The 
knowledge the Chinese thus possessed seems to have 
gradually traveled westward by means of the Arabs and 
Crusaders, but it was fully 2,000 years afterward before 
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A magnetic needle is attached to the underside of a 
circular card of some semi-transparent suvstance, such as 
talc. Ono this card is engraved a radiating diagram, 
dividing the circle into thirty-two parts, called points, 
The needle, with the card attached, is delicately balanced 
on a central pivot, round which it is free to move in a 
horizontal plane. The position of the card, of course, in- 
dicates the position of the needle below. 

The needle and its support are inclosed in a small 
| metallic box, which is hung so as to preserve its horizontal 
| position notwithstanding the rolling or pitching of tho 
|ship. This is accomplished by means of gimbals, which 

are two metallic rings one within the other; the compass- 
| box is swung on the inner ring by two small supports 
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TEACHING THE BOYS TO BOX THE COMPASS. 


it was fairly applied among the nations of Western 
Europe. 

Since then, owing to its practical value and scientific 
interest, terrestrial magnetism has formed one of the most 
attractive and, at the same time, most difficult subjects of 
scientific investigation, and promises to lead to results of 
the highest importance in our knowledge of the arrange- 
ments of nature, 

The immense stimulus which the application of the 
compass gave to navigation, and consequently to inter 
course between distant lands, may be appreciated when we 
remember that, before that, sailors having only the posi- 
tions of the sun and stars to guide them, were completely 
bewildered when they were hid by clouds or storms, and 
consequently were afraid to venture upon the open sea. 

In a seafaring nation like our own, the ‘ mariner’s com- 
pass” is an object familiar to almost every onc, and may 
be very briefly described, ; 


| diametrically opposite, and the inner ring is, in its turn, 
supported on the outer one in a similar manner, but the 
points of support are at right angles to those of the box, 
as shown on next page, where A A are the supports of the 
compass, and 8 8 those of the inner ring. 

The whole is fixed in the top of astrong case, called the 
binnacle, firmly secured to the deck of the ship. The bin- 
nacle has a pane of glass in front by which light may be 
admitted at night to illuminate the interior. The whole 
| is shown on succeeding page, K being the glass in front. 

In the practical use of the compass it is necessary that 
we should know and guard against certain disturbing 
influences on its direction, lest the very means the unwary 
takes to insure his safety may lead to his shipwreck and 
death. One or two experiments will make these plain. 

(1) If another suspended magnetic needle is brought 
near the compass, we shall find that the ends of the two 
‘needles which point northward will repel one another, 
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while the end of one needle which points south will atéact 


‘the end of the other which points north. 


(2) if any piece of iron or steel 1s brought near either end 
of the compass-needle, the latter will be attracted out of 
its proper direction. 


iron, and endowing it with temporary magnetic power, 
when mutual attraction is set up. 

These actions between magnets anJ iron are exactly 
analogous to those between electrified bodies, 

(4) If any piece of hard iron or steel is allowed to 
remain in contact with a magnet for some time, it will 
acquire the properties of a permanent magnet, and be 
capable of attracting or repelling the poles of the compass- 
needle as described above. 

These three experiments point out at once the manner 
in which the earth acts on the direction of the compass, 


and the source of those disturbing influences to which we | 


have referred. As the compass-needle always swings round 


to the north and south direction when it is free to move, | 
it is evident that the northern part of the earth possesses | 


the properties of the south-pointing pole of the needle, as 
it attracts the north pole, and also that the southern part 
of the earth possesses the properties of the north pole of 
the needle: that it is, in fact, just a large magnet with 
the pole turned in opposite directions to those of the 
compass, or, to use @ Common expression, ‘‘turned end 
for end.” 

The earth, therefore, is capable of inducing temporary or 

permanent magnetism on 

A iron or steel, as described 

in experiments (2) and (3). 

As many of our ships 

are entirely built of iron, 

and all of them contain 

B more or less of that metal 

in their structure, it be- 

comes & question of great 

importance to know how 

to avoid the danger of any 

a magnetism, temporary or 

THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE AND permanent, induced by 

oe Geer the earth’s action, so dis- 

turbing the direction of the compass so as to mislead the 
navigator. 

The inductive action of the compass-needle itself can be 
pretty well guarded against by having it small and placed 
at such a distance from any ironwork that its effects may 
be practically of no moment. 

The earth’s action, however, cannot be so easily dis- 
posed of, and various methods are adopted for correcting 
the compass so as to know the true direction due to the 
earth’s magnetism acting directly on the needle, To 
correct for any permanent magnetism, the sbip is brought 
into such a position that the needle points to the true 





magnetic north and south, or is in the magnetic meridian | 


of the place of observation ; the ship is then turned 
gradually round on its centre as a pivot, turning, say, 
from north to west; if there be any permanent magnetism 
in its iron the compass will be moved gradually away from 
its position toward the one side or other of the meridan. 
As the vessel gradually turns towards the south, the needle 
also will gradually regain its first position ; again, as the 
vessel continues turning towards the east, the needle will 
deviate in the opposite direction to its former movement, 
again returning to the magnetic meridian as the ship re- 
turns to its first position. The are which the end of the 
needle describes to the one and the other side of the 
magnetic meridian is a measure of the magnetism of the 


This we know to be due to what is | 
called the inductive power of the magnet acting on the 


| ship, which can, therefore, be allowed for when observa 
tions are made at sea, The correction for temporarily im- 
duced magnetism is a much more difficult problem, as that 
is continually changing in amount and direction, accord- 
ing to the relative position of the ship, its cargo (which 
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may be composed of magnetic material), and the magnetic 
lines of force of the earth. The principle employed, how- 
ever, may be explained as follows. The variation of the 
compass caused by the influence of the vessel and its 
cargo having been determined in the manner just 
described, the compass is taken on shore and placed upon 
a wooden pillar capable of being turned round in a 
horizontal plane in the same manner as the ship ; pieces 
of iron are inserted in this pillar in such a way that their 
effects on the compass, when the pillar is turned round on 
its axis, is exactly the same as that produced by the ship, 
etc. The pillar, and the compass on it, are now both 
transferred to the ship, and if the latter is now turned 
as before, it is evident the effect on the compass will be 
doubled. To know, therefore, the amount of correction 
requisite at any time, it is only necessary to note the posi- 
tion of the compass, and then remove the iron from the 
pillar, when, of course, the needle will go back toward its 
proper direction, The amount it goes buck just requires 
to be doubled to give its true position. Thus if it goes 
back 2°, its true position is 4° from that observed before 
the iron of the pillar was removed. 

Having pointed out the precautions necessary to be 





taken in the use of a compass as a guide, we now come to 
the consideration of *‘ terrestrial magnetism,” on a correct 
knowledge of which the value of that instrument depends. 
If the earth were a regular magnet, like a symmetrical 
bar of magnetized steel, the,compass would everywhere 
be directcd due north and south; the magnetic and 
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INDICATING THE DIRECTION OF THE DIPPING-NEEDLE. 


geographical meridians would coincide, and there would 
be no declination. It was early discovered, however, that 
no such simple arrangement obtained, but that the com- 
pasa almost everywhere deviated more or less from tha 
t ue Lorth and south directions. In England it points 
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The discovery of the fact { due mainly to the illustrions traveler Humboldt, remains 
was at firat hailed as of immense importance to navigation; to be mentioned. This has reference, not to the direction, 
it was imagined the longitude of a ship at sea might be | but to the intensity, of the magnetic force at different parts 
determined by the declinution of the compass alone, It is | of the earth’ssurfuce, If we cause a magnetic needle to 
said that Sebastian Cabot boasted on his death-bed of | oscillate backward and forward near a large magnet, we 
having this knowledge through ‘‘special divine manifesta- shall find these oscillations to increase in rapidity as the 
tion.” The idea of the early navigators can be readily | needle approaches the magnet or as the strength of tho 
understood. In 1492 Columbus discovered in the Azores | magnetism increases; and we know that the force increases 
a position of no declination, or where the compass pointed | in proportion to the square of the number of oscillations 
due noth and south, and it was imagined that the declina- | in a given time. Thus, if at one place of the earth's sur- 
tion increased in a regular manner from this position. | face the number of oscillations is ten, and at another seven 
Suppose the compass deviated one degree for each 100 | in the same time, we know that the force at the one place 
miles east or west from this point, then the mariner could | is to the force at the other as one hundred is to forty-nine. 
easily tell how far he was distant from the point by The results obtained by investigating the distribution of 
noting the number of degrees the compass has deviated. terrestrial magnetism by this method agree with those 
As observations on declination were multiplied, however, | obtained by observing the declination and inclination, for 
the hope of the early navigators was dissipated, for it was | whilo the intensity generally increases from the equator 
found that the phenomenon was exceedingly irregular ; | to the poles, the increaso shows tho same irregularity as 
and if the points of equal declination were joined by lines, | observed in the other phenomena, 
after the manner of geographical meridians, as Isid down The study of these various phenomena is greatly com- 
in maps, these lines were of an excerdingly irregular and | plicated by the fact that none of them is constant; they 
wavy form, so that the declination of the compass at any | are all subject to incessant change, mostly of a regular 
particular spot could only be known by actual observa- | periodic character : that is to say, the needle does not 
tion, and until the whole surface of the world had been always exhibit the same declination or inclination, nor 
mapped out the declination of the needle could not be | does the intensity of the magnetic force always remain tho 
used as an exact indicator of the longitude. | same at the same place. These changes are ceaseless and 
To 1576 Robert Norman directed attention to the dipping- | complicated, and their study is attended with great 
needle as a means of investigating the distribution of the | difficulty ; but as the result of many careful observations, 
earth’s magnetism. This instrament measures, not the | it appears that some of them depend on the time of day, 
deviation of the needle from the true north and south line, but | some on the season of the year, ete., while others of a 
the inclination or angle which its deviation makes with the | sudden and irregular character, when the needlo is simul- 
horizontal line, when it is free to move in a vertical plane, | taneously affected over thousands of miles of the earth's 
This method may be understood if we observe the | surface, appear to coincide with the outburst of spots upon 
behavior of such a needle when placed in various posi- | the sun's surface, In the northern hemisphere the north 
tions over a large bar-magnet, When at the centre it will | pole of the needle commences to move westward about 8 
have no dip, but be quite horizontal; but as it is carried | a.m, and continues to do so till about 2 r..., when it turns 
toward either pole it will incline more and more, until it | suddenly, and moves back again toward its starting-point, 
becomes vertical at the poles themselves, as illustrated | which it reaches about midnight. During the nigut it 
on page 509. The middle point, where the needle is | repeats the movement, although on a smaller scale. So 
horizontal, may be termed the magnetic equator. regular is the movement, that between the tropics the 
Investigating the earth’s maguetism in this way, it was | hour of the day may be known from the position of the 
found that the inclination generally increased from the | compass-needle, Recently another movement, of an 
equator to the poles, and sanguine hopes were entertained | analogous nature, but which takes twenty-six days to com- 
that the latitude might be determined by its means ; just | plete, has been recognized ; this time is just about tho 
as similar hopes had been entertanied regarding the deter- | same as the sun takes to go round its axis, Another 
mination of longitude by means of the declination ; but | periodic movement seems to coincide in time with the 
the sume cause dissipated the hope in both directions—viz., | eleven-years period of maximum and minimum sun-spote, 
the extreme irregularity of the distribution of the earth’s Besides these whose periods have been recognized, there 
magnetism. The lines forming tho points of eqnal in- | is a slow secular change, which has been going on for 
elination were found to bo as irregular as in the case of | nearly 300 years, but whose cycle is not yet complete. 
declination, and the magnetic equator was not a large | Thus, in 1657 the compass-needle pointed due north and 
regular circle coinciding with the geographical, but passed | south at London: since then it hes gradually turned west- 
around the globe, sometimes north and sometimes south of | ward, and in 1800 it pointed 24° 36' W., and it is now as 
the latter, and cutting it in two, or perhaps four, places, | gradually returning to the east again, The following table 
but not coinciding with it to any extent. Locally, how- | exhibits the character of the change, which is of the same 
ever, the inclination may be, and has actually been, used | nature as those of the shorter periods. 
by vessels in darkness or mist to determine whether they 
were north or south of a prt they wished to enter. 
By the aid of a dipping-needle, however, the positions 
of the north and south magnetic poles or points, where 


about 23° west of the true north. 








CHANGE Or Deciination at Lonpos, 





its direction is vertical, have been determined. The Fear. Declination, Year. # Dec'ination 
north magnetic pole is found to be in lititnde 75° 5’, and —|—_——-—- 
longitude 96° 46 west, and the south pole in Iatitude 75°, 1530 11° 17'F 1760 | 19° 30 
and longitude 138° east. They are not, therefore, diamet- os 12 ba, 3 8 
rically opposite, and no straight line can be drawn between 1657 0 0 1800 | 94 36 
them and referred to as a magnetic axis analogous to the yond : 4 W 1608 a4 8 
geographical axis of the earth, sane > = ip 3 
The two methods of investigation just described depends 1720 13 0 1851 % «0 
on the “irecton of the needle; a third method, however, | - <A TB. 
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The cause of terrestrial magnetism is not y<t satisfac- 
torilyexplained, It is evident that we cannot consider the 
earth as a body regularly maguetized, but rather as made 
up of an indefinite number of small magnets, the generul 
ysult of whose action is directed north and south. Until 
lately it was supposed that only iron, nickel and cobalt 
were capable of exhibiting maguetic phenomena, and the 
magnetism of the earth was attributed to large masses of 
these existing in the interior of the globe; and, no doubt, 
there aro Jarge mountain masses capable of acting power- 
fully on the magnetic needle, 

The researches, however, of Faraday, Weber and Tyndall 
havo established the fact that all substances are capable of 
being rendered magnetic, and the phenomena exhibited 
seem todepend morc on the physical state, as regards pres- 
sure, etc., than on the chemical naturo of the substance, 
We may, therefore, suppose either that, owing to pressure, 
ete., the whole body of the earth is rendered magnctic 
permanently, or that it is rendered temporarily so by 
the inductive action of some body external to itself. 
There is one great difficulty in the way of such explana- 
tions, however, in the fact that all traces of magnetism 
disappear from all substances at a high temperature, 
Thus, iron at a bright red heat ceases to give the least in- 
ication of its presence. 

As the interior of the earth must bo at a very high 
temperature, it is difficult to understand how it could 
hecome magnetic, unless the great pressure modifies the 
action of heat on magnetism to a large extent. 

Many theories have been advanced to account for the 
variations in the magnetic elements of declination, incli- 
nation, and intensity which we have noticed, but none are 
satisfactory and complete. It is very evident, however, that 
in this, as well as in many other of the grander phenomena 
of nature, we must not confine our attention to the earth 
itself, but must consider the action of external bodies, and 
especially that of the great centre of the solar system. 
The coincidence in time of many of the variations with 
solar phenomena irresistibly leads us to attribute to its 
action much of what we observe, and we shall point out one 
or two ways in which that action may be exercised. First, 
wa may suppose the sun itself to be a magnet acting in- 
ductively on the earth, and, of course, his varying condi- 
tion, distance and relative postion, would produce corre- 
sponding changes in the earth’s magnetism. 

To this explanation there are, however, great objections, 
From the fact we have mentioned—of a high temperature 
destroying the power of magnetism—it seems almost im- 
possible to conceive that such a body as the sun can be 
magnetic; and, besides, it has been proved, from a mathe- 
matical investigation of the subject by Messrs. Chambers 
and Stoney that the variations observed in the earth’s 
ma;netism cannot bo accounted for by the magnetism of 
the sun or moon, supposing these bodies to be magnetic, 

It would seem, therefore, that the sun cannot act in this 
direct manner. It way act, however, indirectly by means 
of the heat which it radiates toward the earth’s surface, If 
we take a ring composed ‘of two metals—say iron and 
copper-—joined at two points, and heat one of the june- 
tions while the other is kept cool, we shall find that a 
current of electricity will circulate round the ring. Now, 
we know that a current of electricity passing in this way 
acts exactly like a magnet. It is supposed that the sun 
acts in this way on the earth as it revolves, causing 
currents of electricity to circulate on its surface, pro- 
ducing magnetic action. These currents have been proved 
by observation really to exist, but on measuring them ac- 
curately they are a'so found totally inadequate to exp!ain 
the phenomena observed, 





One of Faraday’s most brilliant discoveries—that oxygen 
gas, which composes about a fifth of our atmosphere, was 
really capable ot being rendered magnetic, hke 1ron—was 
eagerly seized upon as a possible cause of magnetic varia- 
tion, He found that the amount of magnetism induced 
upon oxygen depends on its density ; that again depends 
on its temperature, as it expands when heated, and be- 
comes, Of course, less dense, It was conjectured that, 
being expanded by tho suun’s heat, its lessened terrestrial 
magnetic inductive pow r would react on terrestrial maz- 
netism, and produce tho variations observed in the latter. 
This ingenious explanation cannot be considered as more 
satisfactory than those already mentioned, as many of the 
phenomena to be accounted for do not occur at the time 
nor to the extent we should expect if the explanation were 
complete, 

Recently Professor Balfour Stewart has suggested an- 
other possible mode of the sun’s indirect action. We 
know that if any body is moved across magnetic lines of 
force electricity is developed ; and he says that the sun's 
heat causes convection-currents in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere, and these currents, cutting through the 
lines of force of the earth’s magnetism, develop electricity, 
which reacts on the earth and produces the variations of 
the magnetic elements. 

There is no doubt the sun’s heat may, and probably 
does, affect the condition of the earth’s magnetism in the 
indirect ways we have noticed ; but no one of them, nor all 
of them together, seem to offer a satisfactory solution of 
this very complex problem. They offer no exp'anation of 
that slow secular movement we have referred to as having 
been observed since i580, and whose cycle is not yet com- 
pleted, 

There is also a difficulty in the way of all beat theories 
in the fact that there is well-marked variation in the earth's 
magnetism, due to the moon’s influence; and as the heat 
from that satellite is quite inappreciable, it seems impossi- 
ble that the explanation sought can be found in that agent. 

It must be admitted that our knowledge of ‘terrestrial 
magnetism” is confined entirely to the observations made 
in various parts of the earth, and these are by no means 
complete. We have not as yet mapped out the distribu- 
tion of the earth’s magnetism over its whole surface, but 
only at isolated stations. We can but hazard a probable 
conjecture as to the cause of the magnetism itself ; but as 
to its variations, we must confess that all our thecries f. ll 
short of a complete explanation. 

The study of the mysterious moyements of the compass- 
needle has thus led us over a wide field of inquiry ; it has 
shown us that the earth is, indeed, magnetic, but present- 
ing the phenomena of an indefinite collection of small 
magnets irregularly distributed rather than those of a 
regular large magnet; it has shown us also that the mag- 
netism is subject to incessant wave-like movements, some 
of them taking hundreds of years to complete and others 
ovly a few hours, 

We are obliged to confess our inability to unravel all 
the mysteries disclosed to us, but we are urged by the at- 
tractiveness of the inquiry to pursue our investigation. 
We feel assured that the sun is in somo way connected by 
a magnetic bond to this little world of ours, as every move- 
ment he makes or outburst that takes place on his surface 
is instantly registered by the tiny needle, Possibly, there 
may be some hitherto unrecognized form of solar energy 
yet to be discovered by the stndent of science; but 
whether this be so or not, the close connection, if not abso- 
lute identity of electricity and magnetism, the probability 
of light being a magnetic phenomenon, and various other 
matters, render the inquiry full of promise, 
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Owing to its practical value in navigation, many gov- 
ernments have lent their aid in investizating this subject, 
and numerous observatories have been established al! over 
the world, where thousands of observations are made every 
year by competent worsers ; and it cannot be long before 
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COMPASS AND CAPSTAN. 


nature will yield up her secret, as she always does, to per- 


sistent and well-directed effort, and then another field will | 


have been wrested from the region of the unknown, and | 
added to the ever-increasing domain of physical science, 





THE MARINER’s CoMPASS AND NEW ADJUSTER. 


The manager of a number of iron steamships once re- 
marked: ‘*Compasses in iron steamships never are, and 
never will be, correct, and I do not want the compasses of 
my ships to be so. I forbid my captains to suppose it 
possible, as they would become careless.” There are 
80 mapvy causes for compass errors, that it is a wonder 
more marine disasters do not occur. Even when cor- 
rectly adjusted before leaving port, it is a common matter 
for a compass to increase in error until it varies from four 
to six points. 

Captain H. O. Cook, for many years an officer of the 
Britis Navy, has devoted nearly twenty years to the in- 
vestigation of this subject, and has at length succeeded in 
devising an apparatus by which a compass may be re- 
adjusted at any time and place. Recent experiments 
have been made in presence of officers of the United States 





CAPTAIN COOK'S NEW COMPASS.—THE AZIMUTH INDICATOR, 


navy, the revenue department and the mercantile marine, 
and the device met the fullest approbation. 

The instrument has the appearance of a compass, but 
has neither magnetic needle nor swinging card, but is 
simply a mechanical and scientific instrument, with a 
movable gnomon adjusted to each latitude. The degrees 
are cut on an outer circle, just as an azimuth wonld be; 
an inner circle is marked with the variations and declina- 








tions. A movable disk is set by a table, calculated for the 
hours and minutes, and when the sun passing over the 
gnomon cuts the edge of the movable disk, the shadow 
gives the true north, and the compass can unerringly be 
adjusted therefrom, Another arrangement which proves 
the accuracy of this is likewise attached ; and at night the 
stars can be also observed, and the adjustments made from 
one of them with equal facility. The ease by which it is 
operated and the substantial simplicity of its construction 
are its chief merits, while its perfect accuracy in results 
must convince the most skeptical of its utility. 
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Tue ‘‘nut-brown mayde,” October, finds us at the ena 
ofa very hot Summer. Never did the pleasure-seekers by 
the sea suffer so much, and even Newport was very warm, 
The first part of the season was virtually ruined by the 
heat; the latter part rendered delightful by the coolness, 
The President’s visit to Governor Morgan was a splendid 
event for even Fashion’s high abiding-place, and there are 
a thousand reasons why society should greet President 
Arthur with much distinction, for he is making the social 
atmosphere of the White House most attractive by his own 
entertainments and highbred courtesy. 

As the anniversaries came about, all reflecting people 
remembered the effect produced upon Newport during the 
sad Summer of 1881 as Garfield lay dying. How different 
the fates of the two men! Over one, destiny held a pall ; 





CAPTAIN COOK’S ADJUSTER. 


over the other, the purple canopy of success. The one 
was called to martyrdom ; the other to triumph, What 
seer could have foretold that at Chicago ! 

Congress sat late, nor left a very brilliant record behind 
it. No body of representatives were ever so severely criti- 
cised. Especially do the naval officers reprobate that Bill 
which made so many of them lose years of promotion. 
The gallant Captain Selfridge, of the Torpedo Station, is 
put back for six years—a most undesirable event. 

The death of General Gouverneur Kemble Warren 
stirred the hearts of the people as few events have done 
since the war. He was relieved of his command on the 
battle-field by Sheridan, as it must be remembered, and, as 
he thought, most unjustly. Indeed, the world thought 
that Sheridan acted hastily. Since that day the proud 
soldier sought redress, but in vain. He worked, earned 
money, lived but for that purpose, A highly educated 
officer, most thoroughly acquainted with his profession, 
he was placed after the war at the highly desirable post of 
engineer-officer in command of the Department of the 
East, with headquarters at Newport, in a romantic old 
mansion in Newport, where Washington received Rocham- 
beau. Here, with an attractive family, a delightful social 
position, General Warren seemed to have entered upon a 
happy and useful life. His great professional skill 
brought him in fresh triumphs daily. But the wound 
rankled. He was the slave of an idée fixe, 
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Restoration to his rank, the wrongs of eighteen years 
righted, the apology of his superior officer, all were his 
due, he thought. Finally, after years of waiting, expense, 
trouble, courts of inquiry, he failed. He died of that old- 
fashioned malady, a broken heart, and now the country 
says, ‘‘Alas! poor Warren ! he asked for bread—they will 
give him a stone.” It is one of those pitiful cases where 
there is no one to blame, But, oh! the pity of it! 

Over the water, one listened amid the Summer days for 
the guns which opened on the Aboukir forts, which re- 
echoed to our shores before they began!—such are the 
mysteries of Time and the telegraph—and burned with 
indignation over the case of Mr. Dwyer Gray, in Dublin. 
The high position of the gentleman, and his good character, 
seems to have been so thoroughly established, that he 
should have been pardoned a much more heinous offense 
than the disparaging of a drunken jury. But whom the 
gods would destroy they first make mad, so we cannot but 
dread that the vengeance of the gods is bespoken for those 
who so misgovern and misunderstand Ireland. 
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and Light” comes down upon us severely, quoting the 
Ailantic Monthly,the New York Nation, and, we are sorry to 
say, Mr. Lowell, as amongst the disparagers of our nation- 
ality. He takes his descriptions of American social life from 
some towa near Denver, which cannot be held as typical, 
and while scolding, denouncing, and vilifying American 
civilization, he says, demurely, that he is only ‘bolding 
a friendly conversation with American lovers of human 
life.” This should for ever shut ail doors against Matthew 
Arnold in America, Emerson said of an Englishman, 
‘*When he speaks directly of the Americans, the Islander 
forgets his philosophy and remembers his disparaging 
anecdotes.” Mr. Arnold even enters into other and less 
philosophical statements. ‘* A community which can barely 
find time for sleep or meals; that men have their hats 
tipped at every angle except the right one, and their feet 
anywhere but on the floor,” ete., etc, (This from a country 
which has sent us an Oscar Wilde!) All this reminds us 
of an anecdote which had much interest for us at the 
time. An American lady went to the ‘ Zoo,” on a Sunday 
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RECENTLY DISCOVERED CANALS IH THE PLANET MARS,— SEE NEXT PAGE. 


Miss Fanny Parnell, a most interesting but misguided 
enthusiast, died in America since our last glance at the 
world. The Parnell ladies are all interesting, and have 
much of their old American grandfather, Commodore 
Stewart, in their veins, But the wrongs of Ireland have 
driven them over to Communism, and one regrets to read 
that Miss Fanny Parnell consorted with Louise Michel, in 
Paris, She was a poetess of no mean ability, and a noble 
woman, It is not the least painful side of the wrongs of 
Ireland that they had nearly driven such a woman mad, 
As for Mr. Gray’s sentence, the Freeman’s Journal re- 
marks: ‘It is absolutely unparalleled. He only received 
notice of the nature of the proceedings against him on 
Tuesday evening, and was without any time to prepare 
his defense, which would probably have consisted of affi- 
davits sustaining the truth of his published assertions, If 
his imprisonment tends in any way toward the reform of 
legal abuses or the greater freedom of the press, he 
will cheerfully endure it.” When we read that this gen- 
tleman was taken to jail between a tremendous hollow 
square of mounted scarlet English soldiers, we do not 
wonder that Ireland writhes, 

All these mistakes should make Matthew Arnold more 
lenient toward America, and yet the author of ‘* Sweetness 





afternoon, with Sir John Bowring, twelve years ago, He 
had been every where else, but never in America. He was on 
this particular Sunday led by his ¢ompanion through rows 
of hideously-dressed Englishwomen into a group of beauti- 
ful and well-dressed Americans. He thought they were 
brilliant young countrywomen of his own, of the “‘ Prince 
of Wales’s set,” which set the old scholar did not know at 
all, and he turned admiringly to the lady on bis arm, 
saying, ‘‘I suppose, you find the women here remarkably 
well dressed ; they get all their fashions from Paris, it is 
so near! Now, America is so far, that you rarely can see 
a Paris fashion, I suppose.” 

When the lady told him that every well-dressed woman 
he saw was an American, and that all New York imported 
French fashions, the old Chinese scholar looked amazed. 
But to English misappreciation of America we must learn 
to submit. There is no balm in Gilead for that. 

Prince Bismarck, meantime, discourses thus of Austria : 
‘‘Austria will have to share the dangers created for 
Europe by the connection between Russia and France, and 
must avert them by timely sacrifices by either making con- 
cessions in Italy for advantages to be obtained in Ger- 
many, or else strengthening herself against attacks by 
treaties with other Powers, I believe sho will choose the 
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first alternative, and that se will try to gain Russia’s con- 
fidence by a personal change of ministry, Austria will 
only in case ot utmost necessity avail herself of our or of 
Engiisu support. If she should end avor to make us 
guarantee h:r toreign possessions by new treaties, Ido not 
believe she would use such a treaty for any other purpos 
than to parade it on the diplomatic field to ner advantage 
and to our injury. Even supposing that arrogance and 
hatred should allow the Vienna Caninet to ask for Euglis! 
assistance, or to have the hereditary imperial pruvinces 
protected by Russia, Austria is, on the other hand, even 
strengthened by an alliance with us and with England, too 
cautious to engage in a serious struggle against France 
end Russia if it can be avoided per fas et nefas. She will 
consider the party of the Teutonic nations too weak for her 
to join, and, in my opinion. she will be right in this respec'.” 

A concession! Proud Prince Bismarck ! 
European world is thus by the ears, and we see nothing 
for any of them, or all of them, but trouble, expense and 
war. 

Tant mieux pour nous, 
conflict, are coming over here, Nalsson and Putti, and even 
Mrs. Laugtry, too! and we are to have the first represent- 
ation of Gilbert and Sullivan’s new opera on November 
7th. A gay and prosperous Winter seems to be the out- 
look for New Yorkers. 

It is to be hoped that we may, before another year, 


receive our promised statue of Liberty, by Bartholdi—a | 


generous gift from France, asking us only to raise a 
pedestal, It is so enormous thut the sculptor asked a 
party of friends to dine in the thigh. The banquet was 
successful and unique. The guests walked in by the 
right toe. One laid himself down comfortably inside 
atoe. Ladders conveyed them all the way up the calf, 
ani finally deposited them where a temporary platform 
had been constructed. Soon they expect to enjoy a bin- 
quet in the head. ‘Those travelers who have been so for- 
tunate as to travel up the colossal statue of Carlo Borro- 
meo, on Lake Maggiore, will remember the vast sensations 
enjoyed in that immense figure, and the beautiful pros- 
pect from the colossal eyes. 

Fashion has male a step backward ; all the new gowns 
are made to lace down the back, The lovely Princess of 
Wales will wear only long dresses. Her walk is said to be 
more graceful in consequence. ‘A rapid, gliding step, 
so different from the springy, Dutch doll step that has 
come in with short dresses.” The Autumn coolness has 
brought back the pretty fashion of white-silk waistcoats 
under tweed jackets, LDuttons with impressiods from 
antique seal-rings, in graduated sizes, are the most ele- 
gant. Some hunting Dianas wear buttons with foxes, 
heads, horses, stirrups, dogs, whip and spur, and jockey 
cap. The button! always the button, an important con- 
nection between ‘he waistcoat and the color of the jacket. 
Red geraniums and white chrysanthemums—any yell ow 
{tower that can be found—and golden-roi and ater are the 
fashionable bouquets for October. 

‘The appointment of W. W. Astor, Esq., for the Roman 
mission has met with universal favor. Mr. Astor is a 
very good linguist, although scaresly rivaling the extra- 
ordinary capacity of Hon. George P. Mars’, his predeces- 
scr, who spoke twenty-eizht dialects; but Mr. Astor has 
much knowledge of foreign life, has a large fortune, a 
beautiful wife, and every social consideration in his favor. 

New York has had to mourn the loss of a most dis- 
tinguished, valued and charitable citizen, Frederick de 
Peyster, Esq., who died calmly at the advanced age of 85. 
Mr. de Peyster has hel more offices in literary and char- 
itable institutions than any man except General Dix. 





The whole } 


— : ‘ | progressively under the observer's eye. 
All the singing-bir.1s, disturbed by | 


Belonging to the ‘‘ Brahmin class,” he was always the 
friend of the people, and in the close of his eighty-five 
years a noble and a lovely career of unblemished useful- 
ness is ended, 





RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 

RECENT DIscoverRiEs IN THE PLANET Mars.—An_ intended 
article, of which an announcement appeared in Nature a few 
weeks back, on the topography of Mars, as delineated for the 
second time by Prof. Sehiaparelli, at Milan, during the opposition 
of 14/9 80. has been anticipated, and in part superseded by infor- 
mation which has been reevived relative to the more recent discoy- 
erics made by him in the beginning of the present year. Ponding 
the preparation of a fuller and more detailed memoir, he has pub- 
lished a preliminary notice, read before the Academia dei Lineei, 
on Mareb 5th, and accompanied by a photographed drawing of 
the planvet’s surface. ‘The results are of a very remarkable and 
unexpected character; and as through tho courtesy cf this dis- 
tinguished observer, the notice and photograph have been placed 
in my hands, | am induced to reproduce the latter, which, though 
not pretending to minute accuracy (the original. in facet, is only a 
provisional sketeh), will give a sufficient idea of the marvelous 
duplication of the so-called “canals.” which, between January 
ith aud February 24th, in about twenty instances, unfolded itself 
Ths discussion which 
took place at the late meeting of the Astronomical Society, so far 
as.my information extends. substantiated strongly by independ- 
ent evidenes, the existence of these long, narrow strenks, some of 


| them even in positions whore they have not been delineated by 


| does not,seem to have been elsewhere noticed 


Sehiaparelli; but their duplication by similar and parallel lines 
Some difference 
of opinion may possibly be expected concerning these strange ap- 
pearauees ; and the consequent enfeebling (to say the least of it) 


| of the long-admitted terrestrial analogy may be to some minds, 
| unacceptable; but the established reputation of the observer de- 





mands, at any rate, a respectful attention to his statements. It 
may be preferable to suspend a more detailed account till we re 
ceive a full elucidation of the subject in the memoir, of which we 
possess only a preliminary notice; for the present it may sufiice 
to mention that he found the atmosphere of Mars apparently 
clearer than in 157/, and was thus onabled to recover the markings 
then detected more satisfactorily oven than in 1879-80, and to con- 
firm the general accuracy of his two earlicr charts; while the 
ecneise, but very clear intimations that he has given, as to the 
variable brightness of some great regions, the progressive en- 
largement on one side, since 1879, of the “ Kaiser Sea” (his Syrtis 
Magna), the brightening of certain supposed continents or islands 
toward the limbs, the confirmed existence of oblique white 
streaks, the unfolding of minute labyrinthine detail, and the con- 
tinuous development already mentioned, day after day, of the 
collateral lines which double the so-called * canals,” and extend 
with them ordinarily along great circles of the sphere —all these, 
and similar announcements make us anxiously desire a more ex- 
tended aud detailed communication. For some of these most re- 
markable appearances parallels may be, to a certain extent, pro- 
duced from the results of earlier observers; but, 60 far as at 
present appears, the duplication stands alone The discoverer is 
disposed to infer a connection between these progressive de- 
velopments and the seasons of the planet, and on that account 
hopes that, owing to the position of the axis at the ensuing oppo- 
sition at the opening of 1854, notwithstanding the diminished 
diameter (only 12"°9), confirmation of his announcements may be 
ovtained from other observers. We sincerely trust that a report 
which has reached us may be verifled as to the erection of a much 
larger toiescope in the Royal Observatory at Milan, and that the 
extraordinary talent and diligence of the director may be richly 
rewarded, not only by the confirmation, but the extension of re- 
sults which must so materially influence our conclusions as to 
the physical condition of this peculiarly interesting planet. 


Signor Bonceiut, of the Italian Parliament, has devised a 
simple and practical method of voting by electricity. Each 
member of the house has in front of him a metal plate bearing his 
names or number, on which are three buttons marked respectively 
“Yea,” “No” and “Abstain.” The buttons are connected with a 
central printing apparatus, which prints in three separate col- 
umus the yeas, nays and abstentions, according to the button 
touched by the members, while, with every addition to each 
column, the sum of the votes in the column is automatically re- 
corded, 

Tue proportion of salt in the water of the ocean varies greatly 
in different localities. M. dela Grye has made a series of obser- 
vations on the subject, in which among many interesting results 
— he has found that the saltness diminishes rapidly as a coast is 
approached, due, probably, to the freshening by rivers discharg- 
ing into the sea. The salt also lessens on the approach of ice- 
bergs These facts would seem to have an important bearing on 
navigation, as in bad weather tests of the saltness ef sea-water 
might enable the mariner to avoid running into unsocn Coasts of 
icebergs. 

Dr. L. Rrecraror has analyzed six specimens of the lava ejected 
from ina in 1669, taken at different depths of one and the same 
stream, and in the same perpendicular plain. He found the only 
diiference to consist in the different proportions of iron in the 
hivhest stage of oxidation, 
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_  M.Carnugret has invented a new pump for compressing gases 
to a high degree of compression. ‘lhe main point in its construc- 
tion is the method by which he obviates tne existence of useless 
space between the end of the piston-plunger and the valve, which 
closes the end of the cylinder. this be accomplishes by invert- 
ing tne cylinder and covering the end of the plunger with a con- 
siderable quantity of mercury. This liquid piston can, of course, 
adapt itself to all the inequalities of form of the interior space, 
and sweeps up every portion of the gas, and presses it up a con- 
ical passage into the valve. Ths val\e by which the air enters 


the body of the pump is opened by a cum-geuring after the de- 


scent of the piston below point where the air rusnes in. 


A NEw explosive, called ‘‘dynamogen,” {s claimed by its in- | 


ventor. U. Petrie, of Vienna, to be superior in néarly every respect to 
gunpowder - it is cheaper, safer and more effective, while it con- 
tains nu substance which can injure the guns, In view of the an- 
nouncement of so many new and greatly superior explosives, it 
seems a little singular that the old-fashioned gunpowder—first 
used at a period so remote that its origin cannot be traced —- 
snoufd be the chief dependence of modern artillery. 


MaGNestA in limestone, M: Pichard says, is quickly detected 
by its alkaline reaction. If the stone, when pulverized, does not 
at once react upon red litmus paper, a portion is heated on pla- 
tinum-foil at the spirit-lamp to the temperature below dull red- 
ness. Pure limestone remains unchanged, but if the one-ten- 
Ss part of magnesia is present un alkaline reaction takes 
place, 

Compounn armor-plates—iron faced with steel— will very prob- 
ably be adopted by the French Government for new men-of-war. 
Tne steel resists penetration, and the iron backing gives the re- 
quired tenacity. Steel alone when struck fractures and falls to 
pieces. Heavy shot easily passes through a cousiderable thick- 
ness of iron. Iron and steel combined make a surprisingly strong 
resistauce to projectiles. 


M. p’ApBapre, in a letter to the Paris Geographical Society, 
suggests the use of sulphurous fumigation as a pr tection azainst 
malarial influences in tropical countries. The e!ephant-hunters 
of Abyssinia, when they descend to the damp lowlands, resort to 
this hygienic process, to which they ascribe their immunity from 
fever. M. d'Abbadie suggests a trial by European explorers, 


Dr. ScHWEtNFuRTH has succeeded in freshening and preserv- 
ing many of the leaves and flowers from yarlands found in the 
breasts of mummies discovered last year at Dier el Bahari. A 
small herbarium is thus formed from plants which grew thirty- 
five centuries ago. A number of the species have been identified 
with those now found in the East, 


Ir is stated, according to Mr. Lockyer, the English astrono- 
mer, that the Egyptians have recorded 373 solar und 83) lunar 
eclipses. Mr. Lockyer thinks the statement correct, as the pro- 
portions are exact, and the evlipses of the sun and moon would 
reach the respective numbers given in a period of twelve or thir- 
teen centuries, 


Soon THE work of reclaiming fhe Zuydor Zee will begin. A dike 
of twenty-four and a haif miles is to be made of sand, faced with 
clay, and so high that it will be six and a half feet above the 
greatest tide level. The time for the completion of this under- 
taking is estimated at from seven to ten years, and the cost about 
$40,000,000, 

GLASS-SPINNING and glass-flower manufacture is a very exten- 
sive branch of the Austrian glass industry. It is now so devel- 
oped that a petroleum flame gives some 1,550 yards of glass 
thread every minute. that are woven not only for glass cloths, 
etc., but also for watch-chains, brushes, etc. 


A NEw screw, adapted to be put in position by driving, has 
been invented, and is said to enter the wood without tearing the 
grain. A cone-point is used instead of the gimlet-point, and the 
screw-thread has such a pitch that it drives in barb fashion, and 
once in position is very difficult to remove, 


Yeast mixed with about one-eighth of pure glycerine will keop 
well for a long timo if placed in a cool cellar or chamber. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


Payrne a debt the moment it is due beats tho best mercantile 
agency. 

“TI pur outside my window a large box, filled with mold, and 
sowed it with seed. What do you think came up?” ‘ Wheat, bar- 
ley, or oats?” “ No, a policeman, who ordered me to remove it.’ 


A DEFINITION. 


Wuat is ‘ vicissitude ?”— 
This to elicit you'd 

Doubtless expect in a trice; 
Lut I frankly confess it’s 
Beyond me, unless it’s 

The Freuch for “ study for vice.” 


Wun the wife of a candidate begins already to pay back tea 
nnd coffee borrowed six years ago, it may be set down as a fixed 
fact that her husband will make the race even if he fails to get the 
Teguiar party nomination, 








A LUCKLESS LOVER, 


We crossed the pasture-lund together; 
I knew that now my time drew nwur, 
And hastened, longing for the moment, 
Yet lingering, hoiding back iu fear. 


I wished the sunshine would not flicker 
Across the river On my eyes; 

Then hers she shaded with her bonnet 
How could [ talk through that disguise ? 


I wished the ecatbird would not whistle, 
I paused till he grew tired and still; 
Ani then the frogs took up the music, 
And lambs came bleating from the hill. 


Now all was silent; in the stubble 

The crickets even held their peace; 
Sut yet I waited, wishing only 

That all the crickets would not cease, 


I saw the gateway as wo neared it, 

1 shaped my mouth and formed the word, 
When from the bonnet but demurely, 

A little laugh I thought 1 heard. 


A plowboy passing smiled and nodded, 
I bit my tip and blushed tor shume; 
Then stopped to pick a bood-red berry — 
?Iwas sour, and speechless 1 became. 


I leanel upon the bars; sho fluttered 
A farewell signal back to mo; 

IT turned, I stagzered from the roadway, 
Gray fog came diifing from tho sea, 


“Pa, what kind of whisky do the doctors proseribe?” “ Mo- 
nongahealy, my son, Monongahealy. Lou shouldn't try your ex- 
perieuced old father with such casy ones,” 


“Tr is strange,” said an unsophisticated child, “ that every- 
body gets taffy after they’re dead.” * Why, what on earth do you 
mean ?” exclaimed the unsophisticated child's mamma. “J mean 
opitaph-y,” answered the unsophistivatou child, 


“Tir! where did you get them trousers ?” asked an Irishman 
of a man who happened to be passing. with u remarkably short 
pair of trousers. ‘I got them where they grow,” was the indig- 
nant reply. “Then, by my couscience!” said 1 at, “ you’ve pulled 
them a year too soon.” 


“T sHovurp so like to have a coin dated the year of my birth,” 
said a maiden lady of uncertain age to a male acquaintance. “ Do 
you think you could get one for me?’ ‘t am afraid not,” he re- 
plied. ‘These very old coins are only to be found in valuable 
collections.” And yet he cannot see why, when be met the lady 
the next day, sho didn’t speak to him. 


Sarp a singer to a farmer: “I would like to engage board with 
you for a month” The husbandman looked at him a moment, 
then asked, “What do you do for a livin’ ?” “Oh, Ising ina 
church choir in the city.” “You do. eh? Well, you can’t board 
with me.” * Why not ?” gasped tho wondering warbler “’Cause,” 
replied the soil-tillor, “the lust fellow who boarded with me was 
a singer, and he had such a thundvrin’ bass voice that every time 
he growled all the milx in the cellar turned sour.” 


A Darky came to a Galveston justice of the peace and asked 
him for a warrant for the arrest of Jim Webster. ‘ What’s he 
done?” “He stole my chickeus, Dar’s de fedders in his yard.” 
** How do you know those feathers belunged to your chickens 7’ 
“T kin prove it by Colonel Jones, Dit I doesn’t like to have him 
brung into court, ’case he is modest-like.” ‘ What's the matter 
with Colonel Jones?” “Nothing, boss; but to tell de troof, eber 
sinee I stole his chickens 1 loses ali confidence in de mun as 
soon as bo looks me squar’ in de face.” 


TUE PU STER GOES BUGGY RIDING. 


“Suppose,” ho said, in accents soft, 
“A fellow just like me 

Should axle little girl to wed— 
What would the answer be ?” 


The maiden drops her liquid eyes — 
Her smiles with blushes mingle — 

* Why seek the bridal halter wnen 
You may live on, sur, cingle?” 


And then he spoke: “Oh, be my bride, 
I ask you once again; 

You are the empress of my heart, 
And there shall ever rein!” 


“1'll never tire of kindly deed 
To win your gentle heart, 

And saddle be the shatt that rends 
Our happy Jives apart!” 


Upon her cheeks the maiden felt 
The mantling blushes glow — 
fhe took him for her faithfal hub, 
To share his wheel or whoa! 
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